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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 
[es Grosse Politik der Europdischen Méachte does not 


offer, nor perhaps does it profess to offer, a full account 

of the ‘causes of the war’. It describes rather the 
efforts which the diplomatic and civilian elements of all the 
Powers were making to stave it off. But their arguments and 
appeals fell upon deaf ears; whereas the bellicose reports of 
the Naval Attachés in London were much more suited to the 
purposes of the War Lords of Germany, for these required that 
the German people should believe that Russia and France were 
determined on a war, and that, if England could not be induced 
to remain neutral, all her forces would certainly be at their 
disposal. 

Thus in a sense these documents deliberately refuse to admit 
the possibility of actual war in the near future, as long as there 
is the faintest hope of averting it. The Bagdad Railway Agree- 
ment was about to be signed by order of the Emperor less than a 
week before the war burst on the world; but its effectiveness 
would depend on England remaining neutral. 

This volume fully brings out the difficulties of the Liberal 
Government’s position. Pacific by nature and tradition, and 
forbidden by the ultra-pacifist Radical section of the Party to 
hint that the great war preparations had an actual war under 
contemplation, the Liberal leaders were morally, if not formally, 
committed to help France, and through France, Russia, sup- 
posing the Triple Alliance waged an aggressive war against them. 
The other two members of the Entente repeatedly pressed for an 
official admission of this moral bond, but Asquith and Grey clung 
consistently to the principle that England was actually and 
morally a free agent. The German diplomatists hoped that this 
view would prevail, as they were convinced that neither Russia 
nor France would undertake aggression unless they were sure of 
England’s support. England declared over and over again that 
she would not support either of them in a war of aggression, and 
if Russia fought Austria to save Serbian nationality, Russia 
would be in the position of an aggressor. 

Germany saw no alternative but to support Austria in a war 
against Russia. In 1909 she had bound herself to serve Austria 
whatever she might choose to do in the Balkans, and this was 
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due to the fear of losing her one effective ally. This policy con- 
tinued, with occasional protests, up to the War, and was the 
link which added France to the chain as Russia’s pledged ally. 
The Germans perceived this logical possibility and determined 
to anticipate any French action by being themselves the first 
to cross the frontier. The French Government and people were 
known to be most unwilling to be driven into war, and their 
military plans only contemplated defence against invasion ; 
they would know, moreover, that if they crossed into Germany 
they would do it alone as far as England was concerned. If 
words meant anything, the Germans knew it too. Many words 
in support of these tentative suggestions are to be found 
throughout this volume. 

The documents given in Gooch and Temperley, Vol. XI, show 
that up to August 3, 1914, Sir Edward Grey daily repeated to 
M. Cambon that though France and Russia were actually allied, 
England was not similarly bound by any definite alliance. The 
French Government fully knew the importance of impressing the 
British with the pacific intentions of France. To that end the 
French troops were ordered to stay 10 kilometres behind their 
frontier. (Cf. B. E. Schmidt, The Coming of the War, 1914, 
II, p. 234.) 

The Translator wishes to thank those who gave great help 
in reading over the work of this volume and in advising; also 
certain officers of the Navy and Army, who had personal know- 
ledge of events occurring during the years under review, for their 
kindness in elucidating points arising out of the German 
documents. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


BY 
THE RiGHT HoN®LE Str MALCOLM ROBERTSON, G.C.M.G. 


HIS, the fourth volume of Captain Edgar Dugdale’s 
translations of his admirably chosen selections from the 


fifty odd ponderous volumes of German Diplomatic 
Documents which cover the period from 1871 to 1914, brings us 
to the very brink of the World War. The Table of Contents gives 
a list of the incidents and episodes dealt with, and there is a good 
Index. Those really interested will read the book for themselves. 
It contains documents far too diverse in subject and too important 
in detail for an adequate summary to be given in an Introduction, 
if indeed that be the function of an Introduction. I propose 
mainly to confine myself to generalities based upon a long and 
widely experienced diplomatic life, and upon a somewhat unusual 
knowledge of the German people of the days before the war. 

Was the war inevitable? If the reply to that question be in 
the affirmative, could it have been postponed ? Need the British 
Empire have taken part in it, and how far was its action or in- 
action responsible for the outbreak ? Those are burning questions 
to which no universally agreed reply can yet or, perhaps, ever 
will be given. I can only state my own personal views, while 
realizing to the full that they are likely to be the subject of con- 
siderable controversy. 

To my mind the Great War became inevitable from the 
moment that the German Empire was formed and consolidated 
after 1871, for a new and mighty force then came into the world, 
which would need space, where there was no space, for its legiti- 
mate development. This implies no censure whatever on the 
German people nor, indeed, on their rulers. It was unhappy for 
our Western Civilization that this great people should only have 
united into a hardworking, highly organized and essentially 
warlike nation, conscious of its might, so late in history that all 
the most fertile and potentially productive parts of the overseas 
world were already occupied when it began to realize its necessity 
for finding elbow room. Germany suddenly became rich and 
most powerful, with a rapidly increasing population. She had 
_ to expand, but in which direction? The Union Jack or the Tri- 
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colour floated whithersoever she cast her inquiring eyes. What 
was she to do? What were we to do? 

It has been said before and, to my mind, rightly said that 
peoples may be misled or misgoverned, but none are bad in 
themselves or actively desire war. Their rulers are more often 
incompetent, ignorant, untravelled, ‘insular’, than dishonest, 
and, when the latter, it is usually for what they conceive to be 
patriotic motives. Bismarck was unscrupulous when it came 
to uniting a nation, yet, when he had succeeded in his object 
and formed a mighty Empire, he failed at first to appreciate 
the urge for expansion overseas which must inevitably and did, 
almost immediately, take hold of it. He belonged to a different 
generation and a wholly different order of ideas which was con- 
fined to the adjustment of balances in Europe in such manner 
that the safety of the new Empire could not be seriously threat- 
ened. Yet even he had ultimately to give way and to become 
almost the tool of the Colonial party. Who can fairly blame the 
latter for their ambitions ? Who can, on the other hand, blame 
France and ourselves for striving to hold on to what was ours ? 
Was it our fault that the German Empire was so lately formed ? 
Only the sword could ultimately decide the issue, for in those 
dark and unregenerate days, when Britain was not yet ready to 
surrender, to those who wished her ill, her command of the seas 
which meant her very life, or great areas which her creative, 
organizing and administrative genius had transformed into 
habitable and progressive territories, any nation who coveted 
what was hers would have had to fight for it. 

Finding the world occupied, Germany proceeded to create for 
herself a ‘nuisance value’ (cf. Vol. I, p. 155, etc.), with the suc- 
cessful result that she had to be bought off by territorial and other 
concessions to which she had no shadow of a genuine claim. The 
story of Morocco from 1904 to 1911, culminating in the ‘ Agadir 
incident ’ which is chronicled in these pages from the German 
point of view, is perhaps the best example of this that I can cite. 
Germany’s interests in Morocco, as she had often stated, were 
insignificant compared with those of France and our own. Yet 
she risked a war, nominally for them, on no less than three occa- 
sions during those seven years. Part of the reason was, no 
doubt, to test the strength of the new Anglo-French Entente, 
in which the sinister Holstein did not believe, but the main 
idea was to blackmail France and obtain ‘ compensations’ of a 
territorial nature. She succeeded. In all negotiations with us 
and others her habit was to make the utmost of that ‘ nuisance 
value’ and to begin by talking of ‘ compensations ’. 

The position of Austria, who was ultimately responsible for 
the actual outbreak of war, is fairly clear. She had a hetero- 
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geneous population of which the Slavs of the South formed the 
most dangerous and, probably, the most discontented element. 
She feared Serbian intrigues among them and was, to a great 
extent, justified, though she often trumped up charges on the 
flimsiest pretexts (see, e.g., p. 124). I well remember my Austrian 
colleague at Bucharest telling me in 1911 that Austria would 
very shortly be compelled to fight Serbia, even though this might 
bring about a European war. Austria was tired of Serbian 
intrigues, and there was no alternative between war and the 
disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. If the latter 
must go down, she would go down fighting and take others ° 
along with her. A study of the documents published in this 
and the previous volumes, notably of the chapters on the Balkan 
wars, and especially when read in conjunction with other books 
of authority that have been written, will supply abundant evidence 
that this was the view held in military circles at any rate, more 
especially by the Chief of the Austrian General Staff, General 
Conrad von Hétzendorf (see pp. 172, 176, and 192, for example). 
Germany’s general policy was to stand by Austria in the event 
of trouble, for what she considered to be reasons of self-preserva- 
tion, an excuse the validity of which she was unwilling to concede 
to others. But she was most uneasy about Austria’s action in 
the Balkans, more especially because serious steps. were often 
taken without previous consultation with herself, a fact which 
the Entente Powers refused to believe but which emerges clearly 
from the most interesting memorandum of Kiderlen’s addressed 
to the Chancellor and dated September 22, 1912 (p. 112). Even 
the German Emperor, in spite of all his swashbuckling, shining 
armour and mailed fists, had no relish for being dragged into a 
war on account of Austria’s fears or ambitions in the Balkans 
(see his telegram to Kiderlen of November 7, I912, p. 120). It 
was thus that the British and German Governments were able to 
work together, however uneasily, during the Balkan wars, and 
that they succeeded in localizing them. 

It was a tragedy that in the decades following the union of 
Germany she was unable, after the fall of Bismarck, to find any- 
one capable of filling the giant’s shoes. Yet it was hardly re- 
markable, for the shoes were very big indeed. The fact is that 
the Chancellorship of the,Empire was too great and burdensome 
an office for anyone of lesser stature to hold, for the Chancellor 
was Prime Minister of Prussia as well as Minister responsible 
to the Emperor for every Department of the Imperial as distinct 
from the Prussian Government. It is true that he had Secretaries 
of State under him, but they were not much more than our Under- 
secretaries, and the responsibility lay with him. After Bismarck 
came a succession of little men, though Biilow had a brilliant 
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mind. He was not the type of man to steer a steady course, and 
no man, either in his own country or outside of it, could tell 
what his next manceuvre was likely to be. He always gave me 
the impression of having his tongue in his cheek and of enjoying 
the game of politics, whether foreign or domestic, just as an 
intellectual exercise. Not an ‘homme sérieux’ or one who, in 
the interests of civilization, was fitted to play with as formidable 
a weapon as the)German Empire. 

During the last hectic years before the war, Bethmann- 
Hollweg was Chancellor, a man who had no knowledge of or 
aptitude for Foreign Affairs. His letters, memoranda and 
despatches are pathetic reading, but it is clear that he did not 
desire war, and doubtful if he even anticipated it. He did not 
know enough about foreign peoples. As for the German Emperor 
himself, who had the necessary autocratic powers to govern policy, 
his vanity, pettishness, vulgarity and childishness, are vividly 
displayed in his minutes, surely some of the most damning bits 
of writing that have ever seen the light of day. The odd thing 
was that when he was shooting or on his yachting cruises, clear, 
therefore, of the Berlin influence, he had flashes of real insight 
and showed definite signs of having a natural instinct for Foreign 
Affairs. But all this disappeared the moment that he was again 
in personal contact with the Naval and Military General Staffs, 
before which his ambition was to strut as ‘The Supreme War 
Lord’. He did not want war in the least. He just wished to 
play with soldiers and sailors, and did not see that they were 
turning his weakness to their advantage and making use of it 
for their own nefarious ends. Naval and Military Attachés all 
over the world, and notably those at London, obeying, no doubt, 
the orders of their Chiefs, played tunes which pleased his martial 
ears, while Tirpitz banged on the big drum. The result of all 
this was that he paid no attention to ‘the civilians’. Was he 
not ‘ War Lord’, and ‘supreme’ at that ? What a tragedy that 
such a man should have ruled a great Empire and been, in fact, 
Commander-in-Chief of the most powerful army of history and 
of the second most powerful navy, just during years of grave 
crisis when statesmanship of the highest order was needed ! ! 
During the last years, as this volume shows, even his instinct 
deserted him, for he was deafened by the noise of the drum. 
That that drum was summoning his people to bloody and mortal 
combat, he never guessed, or he would have drawn back. In 
Berlin, after the war, I saw, Unter den Linden, a picture of the 
Emperor kneeling in a cemetery of his gallant dead, his hands 
clasped, his eyes raised to Heaven. ‘O Gott, O Gott, ich habe 
es nicht gewollt ’, was the heartrending cry that was represented 
as coming from the lips of this stricken man. It was too late. 
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He had played at soldiers and brought a blood-soaked world 
about his ears. 

But ‘the civilians ’ also cannot be entirely acquitted. It is 
difficult for the people of this country to realize that a nation 
trained to arms during several generations, though it may not 
actually desire war, has no real horror of it. It is a ‘manly 
exercise ’. Such an expression as ‘ Ein frischer, fréhlicher Krieg ’ 
makes an Englishman shudder. Real civilians—that is to say, 
men who had never borne arms—were few and far between, 
almost exclusively those of delicate health. The result was that 
the whole spirit of the nation was military, and the methods 
of German diplomacy were instinctively those of the sergeant- 
major. For decades Germany bullied the world, until at last the 
world could stand it no longer. She overreached herself in 1914. 
Like all bullies, the German did not expect the other fellow to 
put his fists up; he was surprised and angered when he did. 
Russia had to give way to the mailed fist in 1909. It was alto- 
gether monstrous that she should not do so again five years 
later. The German was a bad psychologist. 

And what of Britain, her statesmen and diplomatists? At 
the time of the Boer War Mr. Joseph Chamberlain made advances 
to Germany, as he realized that our policy of ‘ splendid isolation ’ 
had, to say the least of it, alienated sympathy. He was rudely 
rebuffed, after Biilow had flirted with him, as anyone who knew 
German mentality could have warned him that he would be, for 
the German only understands wooing with ‘ Blut, Eisen, Gewalt ’ 
(Blood, Iron, Force), not reason or the gentle art of persuasion 
which he interprets as a display of feebleness. Holstein, one of 
the most sinister figures, as I have indicated above, that has ever 
played a leading if occult part in this world of ours, felt that we 
could be browbeaten and made to dance to any German tune. 
Never could we make friends with France, for we could not 
possibly give away Morocco, the entrance to the Mediterranean 
and the gateway to India. He was wrong. As the Triple 
Alliance scorned us, we made friends first with France and then 
with Russia, an achievement which would have seemed quite 
impossible a few years ago and one in which the Germans were 
never able fully to believe. And we remain true to our friends 
(except after a successful war when we prefer to take up the 
cudgels for our recent enemy), a fact which those who governed 
German destinies steadily refused to recognize. They moved 
Heaven and Earth to separate us from France and Russia, and 
knew us so little that they thought that the building of a big fleet 
might frighten us into disloyalty, as they later thought, during 
the war, that Zeppelins and U-boats might frighten us into a 
premature peace. They made a very grave miscalculation. 
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That fleet merely strengthened our loyalty, as Zeppelins and 
U-boats roused us to fight to the bitter end. 

From the diplomatic and political point of view, neither the 
German Emperor nor any of his advisers, military, naval or civil, 
except Prince Lichnowsky to whom they paid no attention, were 
capable of appreciating so upright, straightforward and funda- 
mentally peaceful a man as Sir Edward Grey, the very soul of all 
that is most honourable in public and in private dealing, certainly 
the noblest and probably the greatest Foreign Secretary that 
we have had for more than a hundred years. He longed for a 
real understanding with Germany and made every effort to 
bring it about, save only at the price of throwing over France 
and Russia. 

A striking example of this is to be found in Kiihlmann’s 
report of October 15, Ig12 (p. 115), of a conversation which he 
had had the night before with Sir William Tyrrell, Sir Edward 
Grey’s Private Secretary. The gist of what Sir William Tyrrell 
had to say, apparently on behalf of his chief, was that he was 
heartily tired of the long quarrel with Germany and desired to 
offer ‘ the olive branch of peace’; the Balkan crisis, in regard 
to which British and German interests appeared to be identical, 
offered an opportunity for intimate co-operation; if a confi- 
dential exchange of views first established agreement between 
England and Germany, then they could appear openly before 
Europe hand in hand; if this co-operation in a difficult crisis 
restored the intimacy between British and German diplomacy, 
an understanding could subsequently be arrived at on all political 
wishes and interests ; he thought that there was a good prospect 
of working together in China, Persia, Turkey and Africa, and he 
was ready for extreme accommodation. I do not know if a 
record of this most interesting proposal exists in the archives of 
the Foreign Office, but Kiderlen does not appear to have had any 
great faith in it and his reply was of a somewhat discouraging 
nature, calculated to dampen the enthusiasm of Kihlmann. 
There was not space in this volume to give these important docu- 
ments in full, but they will well repay careful perusal in the 
original German by the student, if only for the reason that he 
might otherwise be misguided by Mr. Harold Nicolson’s somewhat 
overdeveloped sense of the dramatic, and inadequate knowledge 
of the nuances of the German language, which have led him to 
give what amounts to a misleading account of the incident on 
pp. 384 and 385 of his Lord Carnock. 

But friendship with us at any other price than that of our 
throwing over France and Russia did not appeal to German 
militarism, for its idea, as I must keep on insisting, was first to 
overwhelm our friends, while we remained neutral, and sub- 
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sequently to fall on us when we were friendless and alone. So 
would she be able to acquire valuable parts of the British Empire 
necessary for her expansion. Fortunately for us the action of 
her ‘diplomacy’ was so coarse and clumsy that it was not 
difficult to see through the plan. We owea great debt of gratitude 
to men like Sir Arthur Nicolson (later Lord Carnock), Sir Eyre 
Crowe and Sir Edward Goschen, who were not deceived for a 
moment. 

I feel that the war was inevitable, but could it have been 
postponed ? Had the British people been less unsophisticated 
and less pathetically trustful, had other members of the Liberal 
Government of the time, besides Sir Edward Grey, known a little 
more of German mentality, the answer would have been in the 
affirmative. Whatever enemy or pseudo-friendly writers or 
historians may say, there can be no doubt at all for any of us 
who were in the British Diplomatic Service under Sir Edward 
Grey, that His Majesty’s Government never regarded this country 
as allied to France or Russia or compelled to side with them in 
any war on the Continent that they might find themselves engaged 
in. Moreover, our two partners in the ‘Entente’ were well 
aware of it, for we refused to give any pledge time and again. 
Had we, in July of 1914, definitely warned Germany that we 
should take up arms against her supposing that the Triple Alliance 
forced a war on the Dual Alliance after Serbia had given way all 
along the line to Austria’s very stern demands, I have little 
doubt but that she would have drawn back. She did not, as I 
have said, want to fight us until she had dealt with France and 
Russia. But British public opinion and the majority of the 
Liberal Cabinet would never have stood for such a warning, and 
we refused to give it in spite of Russia’s earnest request made 
through our Ambassador at St. Petersburg. It was the invasion 
of Belgium that brought us in, and so little did poor Bethmann- 
Hollweg know of our history and of our vital interests, that he 
contemptuously described the charter of our safety as a ‘ scrap 
of paper ’. 

Let me quote from Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s masterly book, 
England under Queen Anne-Blenhewm, p. 107 : 


‘The reasons why England, in the reigns of William and 
Anne, felt constrained to take part in the wars against Louis, 
are the same reasons that have periodically guided her action in 
great European crises from the reign of Elizabeth to the reign 
of George V: commercial and colonial rivalry, exacerbated in 
earlier times by the exclusive character of the commercial and 
colonial policy of each nation ; the need to secure the safety of 
our small island by preventing the predominance of any one 
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State on the Continent—the policy known as the Balance of 
Power ; and the imperative demand on behalf of our maritime 
security that the Low Countries should not fall into the hands of 
a great military and naval Empire. These were the reasons why 
England fought Philip II, Napoleon and Kaiser Wilhelm. They 
were also the reasons why she fought Louis XIV.’ 


Every word and line of that passage is worth taking to heart 
by students of history and by any Briton who is still not ashamed 
to be patriotic. The fundamental reasons for our joining in the 
war could not be better stated. German ‘ statesmen ’ blundered 
badly in failing to take any of them into account. 

Apart from major and basic differences between peoples, 
misunderstandings are not infrequently fostered and exaggerated 
through such apparently minor causes as a genuine incapacity 
correctly to report conversations, and a lack of familiarity with 
foreign languages, as well as the frailty of human nature. Diplo- 
matic Documents are most misleading to any but the expert, 
and even he has been known to tumble into pitfalls. 

Says the inimitable Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table : 


“It is not easy, at the best, for two persons talking together 
to make the most of each other’s thoughts, there are so many 
of them. ... When John and Thomas, for instance, are talking 
together, it is natural enough that among the six there should 
be more or less confusion and misapprehension. ... There are 
at least six personalities distinctly to be recognized as taking 
part in that dialogue between John and Thomas: Three Johns ; 
1. The real John, known only to his Maker. 2. John’s ideal 
John, never the real one, and often very unlike him. 3. Thomas’s 
ideal John, never the real John, nor John’s John, but often very 
unlike either. So also are there three Thomases.’ 


Now if that applies, as it undoubtedly does, to two people of 
the same nationality and the same idiom, how much more must it 
do so to two diplomatists, one or other of whom is, in the majority 
of cases, speaking and listening to a foreign language—and some- 
times both. I could give a number of instances in my own per- 
sonal experience, of misunderstandings due merely to inadequate 
knowledge of a language. Part of the trouble resulting from the 
unhappy Haldane Mission may be attributed to that. Add to 
this elementary difficulty the tendency of a diplomatist to wish 
to show his Government that he got the better of the argument 
or, far less excusable, the feeble dishonesty of him who reports 
not the truth but what he thinks that his Government or his 
Emperor wants to hear (much as the Arab answers questions 
put to him), and it will be readily understood that Diplomatic 
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Documents must not be taken at their face value. Schon, the 
German Ambassador at Paris, and Widenmann and Miiller, the 
two diastrous Naval Attachés at London, are classic examples 
of what I mean. I honestly think that British Diplomatists on 
the whole were much less frightened of the Foreign Office and 
less anxious to impress it, than their colleagues in dealing with 
their own Ministries for Foreign Affairs. But human nature 
remains human nature. It is difficult to refrain from giving the 
impression that one has had the best of an argument. ‘ J’ai 
réussi 4 convaincre’ is a most tempting phrase. Two further 
human elements must be taken into account. Correctly to 
report a conversation requires long diplomatic experience. Very 
few Foreign Secretaries have this. Moreover, they have to inter- 
view a dozen foreign Representatives on the same afternoon. 
The foreign Representative has but one conversation to record ; 
the Foreign Secretary has a dozen. The second human element 
is physical weariness. In times of grave crisis, after days and 
nights of exhausting thought and work, a man’s nerve is liable 
_ to give way at least momentarily, and he may say things that he 
does not really mean. The trained and honest diplomatist allows 
for this. The untrained or dishonest does not. 

Unfortunately diplomatists of all nationalities have a mis- 
chievous habit of reporting ‘ strong rumours’, and ‘ information 
derived from a confidential but usually reliable source’. The 
German Government often made quite unjustifiable use of such 
vague reports and, in conversation with foreign Ambassadors, 
would quote them as representing undoubted facts. A great 
weakness of the German Diplomatist and of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, in so far as Britain was concerned, was that they 
never would learn that we had no inspired press, and that there 
was no ‘ Press Bureau’ at the Foreign Office such as existed at 
the Wilhelmstrasse and which did so much to form public opinion 
on Foreign Affairs. To the Englishman it is surely laughable that 
the German Embassy should so often have quoted the Daily 
Graphic as ‘ semi-official ’. 

But Prince Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador at London, 
was as fine a type as the Diplomacy of any country could produce. 
It is a pleasure to read his fearless reports and to realize how 
well he understood the British people in general and Sir Edward 
Grey in particular. This volume contains much evidence of 
this, but perhaps the best is to be found on pp. 124 to 126. If 
only the purblind authorities at Berlin had listened to him! 
But he merely succeeded in angering the Emperor and the soldiers. 
By way of contrast to Lichnowsky I would recommend a perusal 
of Marschall von Bieberstein’s report, printed on p. 134 et seq. 
This is typical of the German Diplomatist’s hopeless lack of 
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capacity to understand a foreign people or to appreciate the 
psychological and other motives of its policy. 

In conclusion it is, perhaps, worth drawing attention to the 
German Emperor’s strange obsession in regard to the Slavs and 
‘the Gauls’ as he persisted in calling the French. On p. 126 
will be found a striking example of this, especially the following 
sentence taken out of a minute to Kiderlen: ‘The coming 
struggle for existence, which the Germans in Europe (Germany, 
Austria) will have to wage against the Slavs (Russia) assisted 
by the Latins (the Gauls), finds the Anglo-Saxons on the side of 
the Slavs.’ His view appears to have been shared, or perhaps 
it was inspired by the General Staff, for General von Moltke 
writes to General Conrad von Hétzendorf on February 10, 1913 
(p. 162) : ‘I am still of opinion that a European war is bound to 
come sooner or later, and that in the last resort it will be a struggle 
between the Germanic and the Slav races. It is the duty of all 
States which raise the standard of Germanic “‘ Kultur ’’ to prepare 
for it.’ Yet Germanic ‘ Kultur’ did not hesitate to cultivate 
and, finally, to ally itself with the ‘unspeakable Turk’ who at 
one time knocked with his sword at the gates of Germanic 
Vienna ! 

Controversy in regard to the responsibility for the war will 
rage, no doubt, for decades to come, and the foolish article in 
the Treaty of Versailles by no means settles the question. The 
reason why it actually broke out when it did was, to my mind, 
Austrian fear of disintegration owing to what she thought, and 
genuinely thought, to be Serbian intrigues amongst her Southern 
Slavs. Ineptitude and utter ignorance of the psychology of other 
nations among ‘ the civilians ’ at Berlin, the conviction in German 
military and naval circles, who had, moreover, no fear of war, 
that they had but to stamp their foot and the rest of Europe 
would ‘tremble and obey’, combined to prevent Berlin from 
holding Vienna in check. But the fundamental reason was, as 
I have indicated, Germany’s urgent, and, to be fair, legitimate 
need for a place in the sun, when no such place existed that was 
not already occupied by others. In the ultimate analysis it was 
a war by the German Empire for the British Empire, but it broke 
out prematurely from the former’s point of view. In spite of 
our dire distress of to-day, I think that we can be grateful that 
our Empire still stands, British and united. For that simple and 
inspiring fact we have to thank not only our dead and those of 
our splendid Allies, but the living also who offered up their lives 
with the same devotion. Let us and all future generations remem- 
ber them. And henceforth, let there be Peace, Peace! 


MALCOLM A. ROBERTSON. 
LONDON, January 20, 193I. 


NAVAL INTRODUCTION 
BY 
ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND, K.C.B. 


HE rise of the German Navy from a small coast defence 

force to the second place in the navies of the world 

began in 1898 with a Navy Act which authorized, at a 

cost of some twenty million sterling, a fleet of two squadrons of 

battleships 1 and some forty cruisers, large and small. This 

Act was followed in 1900 by another, the Navy Act of 1900, 

which made some increases in the force, and, later, by a yet 
further amendment in 19006. 

By 1906 the political situation had undergone those changes 
with which everyone is familiar. Two new elements accompanied 
these changes in the naval sphere. The British, the distribution 
of whose main bodies of ships had hitherto been between the 
Mediterranean and the English Channel, in accordance with the 
tendencies of foreign policy, now transferred their principal con- 
centration to the North Sea. At the same time the new type of 
battleship, the Dreadnought, the outcome of the school of thought 
of Sir John Fisher, had come into being. 

This in turn reacted upon German naval policy. The new 
type of ship was likewise developed in Germany, and, as these 
large vessels could not pass through the Kiel Canal, the altera- 
tions necessary to enable them to do so were undertaken, at a 
cost of approximately £11,000,000. 

The appearance of the Dreadnought type brought with it a 
depreciation of all the preceding vessels, with the consequence 
that the long start enjoyed by England—her great accumulated 
naval ‘ capital ’—was neutralized so soon as German construction 
began to take the water. The naval policy of Great Britain, 
which had hitherto been governed by the so-called ‘ Two Power 
Standard’, now underwent a change. Under the influence of 
several causes, the Government of the day introduced modifica- 
tions. Superiority over one Power, Germany, became the 
accepted policy. 

A new amendment to the German Navy Law was introduced 

1 Making nineteen ships, viz. two divisions of eight ships each, two 


spare ships, and one fleet flagship. 
x1X 
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in 1908, which rightly alarmed those responsible for the security 
of this Empire. The successive decreases in British programmes 
had been answered by increases in those of Germany, so that cal- 
culations showed that unless some serious steps were taken 
British interests would be at the mercy of a single Power. The 
programmes, as they stood in 1908, would give Britain a bare 
12 vessels of the modern type, to 9 of Germany, who, in 1920, 
would have attained equality. By that date the older British 
vessels which still gave an appearance—though it was an appear- 
ance only—of superiority would have passed away. Hence the 
demand arose for an increased British programme of 8 ships 
for 1909. Strongly opposed as this was by a large body of 
Liberal opinion, it nevertheless received the approval of Parlia- 
ment, to the great subsequent advantage of the country. 

The Agadir incident followed in 1911. Agadir had a naval, 
as apart from a political significance. As a possible base for 
German naval forces, lying on the flank of important trade routes, 
it constituted an additional element in the burden of British 
naval defence, so long as it should remain, in war, in German 
hands. There were two opinions on the question of whether it 
would remain available. According to some, a spot so isolated, 
dependent upon external supplies which could reach it only by 
sea, and protected by a garrison which could not be reinforced 
in war, must fall quickly to any military attack. According to 
others, the deflection of military forces for such operations would 
prove a sensible hindrance to other operations of a more important 
character, while to leave it in the hands of an enemy would lead 
to a great deflection of naval force, either to keep it under obser- 
vation or deal with those vessels to whom it furnished shelter 
and supply. 

It is needless to remark that Agadir was followed by effects 
far more important than these minor issues of strategy. The 
closing months of the year IgII were marked by the German 
decision to introduce a still more far-reaching Supplementary 
Bill, for which the incident furnished a part of the background. 
The increase which this Bill would bring to the German Navy 
must, of necessity, only force Britain to make a substantial 
increase in her own fleet. It became therefore desirable to dis- 
cover whether it was practicable to come to an understanding 
between the two Powers, and the suggestion was made that a 
‘ratio’ of 16 to ro battleships should be agreed upon between 
Germany and Britain. This in no way affected the number of 
cruisers, which, dependent as they are upon wholly different 
considerations than those of relativity of strength, were properly 
excluded from the question. 

Thus a definite breach had now been made in the old and 
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well-justified policy of the ‘Two Power Standard’: and encour- 
agement had been given, as the papers in this volume abundantly 
testify, to the belief that Britain no longer possessed the will to 
retain her superiority at sea. Every symptom which favoured 
this view was eagerly noted, and Admiral Von Tirpitz remarked 
that German success was bound to result from ‘ our keeping our 
. nerve, continuing to arm on a grand scale’: while the Naval 
Attaché in London, Captain von Widenmann, conveyed, in a 
stream of letters, a set of false impressions and tendentious gener- 
alizations. Unless we should suppose him to be deliberately 
falsifying evidence, he exposes a complete misunderstanding 
which it would hardly be too much to call ignorance, of the 
history both of British foreign policy and strategy: and one 
draws one’s breath in astonishment at such statements in his 
official letters, so wholly removed from any semblance to actuality, 
as that in which he remarks that it is to be learned from all the 
really great wars fought in England against continental enemies 
that ‘ war is only undertaken if one or more allies act with strong 
armies on the mainland’ (p. 44). It is indeed difficult to over- 
state the fundamental historical absurdities comprehended within 
those few works. Nor was his successor, Captain von Miiller, 
less lacking in candour when he calmly informed his superiors, 
ready listeners to ‘ facts cast in the mould of their own hypoth- 
eses ’, that Parliamentary objections to naval demands are hardly 
known in England. 

Scarcely less wanting in balance—however advantageous for 
political purposes—was the use made of the random, though 
injudicious and probably unpremeditated, remark made by Lord 
Fisher to King Edward on ‘ Copenhagening ’ the German Fleet : 
(cf. p. 44): the very meaning of which is uncertain. Indeed, 
the trivialities and strategical inaccuracies with which suspicion 
and ill-will were fanned, the credulity of the Emperor and his 
determination that things should be as his imagination pictured 
them, are extraordinary. Policy was fed by a poisoned naval 
stream, and it is not astonishing that the German Ambassador 
should have written in December rg11 that the only way to get 
rid of the attaché’s work of agitation was to restore him at once 
to his natural sphere (p. 54). 

In the ten years that had passed since the Navy Act of 1900 
the German Fleet had made a remarkable growth from 7 battle- 
ships to 28. Large though this was, it was not susceptibly larger 
than the growth of the fleet in the United States, which, in the 
same period, had grown from g ships to 29. But whereas this 
latter growth caused no uneasiness, since there were at no time 
any disturbing implications in the policy of that Power, the 
German growth was an element in, and agent of, a policy which 
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appeared to threaten the security of the peoples of many countries, 
and those of the British Empire in particular. 

The Supplementary Law provided, as we have said, for a 
more rapid increase in the fleet. The story is nowhere described 
more clearly than in Mr. Churchill’s World Crisis. The corre- 
spondence now before us not only in no way invalidates the re- 
marks and conclusions in that book, but confirms them unre- 
servedly, and shows that the anxiety felt by the British Cabinet, 
and the steps they took—in the face of persistent and ill-founded 
criticism—to maintain the naval strength of the country by 
extra construction, were justified to the full. 

One result of the Supplementary Law was the recall of the 
British battle squadron from the Mediterranean and its substitu- 
tion by a cruiser force. This was, for the moment, the only 
obvious course. In face of the growing Navy on the other side 
of the North Sea, the dissipation of strength between the Mediter- 
ranean and Home Waters, modified though it had been by the 
partial redistribution of ships in 1904, was now too great for 
security. Further concentration became essential. The manner 
in which the news of this intention was received by the Emperor 
is inadequately described by the word ‘remarkable’. ‘If 
England withdraws her ships from the Mediterranean home to the 
North Sea, it will be taken here as a threat of war and be answered 
by a strengthened Supplementary Law.’ Thus, all portents were 
disregarded. Cause and effect were not considered. A con- 
centration that was the direct product of one increase was to 
be answered by another increase, the only possible result of 
which could be a still further concentration and eventual increase 
once more. 

It is of particular importance to recollect that this withdrawal 
was in any case intended to be temporary only. No British 
Cabinet could, with any regard to its duty to the Empire, dis- 
regard the increases which were being made by Germany’s 
Mediterranean Ally, Austria. She, too, was building the new 
type of ship that had destroyed the balance of strength. The 
possibility that Austria, with a squadron of four of these powerful 
vessels, might be found on the side of Germany in war, could not 
be ignored ; and for that reason it was intended that the Mediter- 
ranean squadron of battleships would be resumed in 1916, fur- 
nished out of the numbers which the new construction would 
have rendered available by that time, when a sufficiency would 
exist to ensure that superiority in the North Sea which every 
thinking seaman who made himself acquainted with the problem 
knew to be essential to British security. British policy was 
indeed being forced by the sheer logic of facts to a return to the 
Two Power Standard, with a modernized interpretation suited 
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to the political situation. To have confined Britain’s efforts solely 
to the provision of strength sufficient to safeguard the country 
in its Home Waters, against Germany, when that country was 
allied, by links whose strength was obvious, to a Mediterranean 
Power, would have been the height of rashness on her part. 
The only conditions in which such a policy could have been 
defensible would have been those in which the defence of the 
vast interests of the Empire in the Mediterranean were confided 
to the care of another Power: that is, an alliance. It is not 
necessary to remark that such a course was impossible. Lord 
Lansdowne’s remarks upon the elements which govern the efficacy 
of alliances, and the loss of freedom of choice of action, are reasons 
for the rejection of such an alternative too obvious to need re- 
capitulation. While, therefore, for the time being, it was practic- 
able to appear (as Mr. Churchill remarks) to be dependent upon 
France, this would not be consistent with independence, and 
would commit the Empire to entanglements wholly out of har- 
mony with her national sentiment. The cruiser squadron of 
powerfully armed vessels, which was temporarily assigned to the 
Mediterranean station, would, however, serve in some measure 
to bridge over the disparity between the fleets of France and the 
Triple Alliance in the Mediterranean, if the situation should arise 
which would find France and Britain opposed to the Central 
Powers. But it would do no more. 

While British naval strength, based purely upon the existing 
facts of the needs of defence, took its quantitative expression in 
terms relative to the quantity of force of two foreign Powers, 
no such an objective principle informed the naval strength of 
Germany. Initially, this had been arbitrarily fixed at two battle- 
ship divisions: nineteen ships. This number had no implicit or 
express strategical or political meaning. It wasa purely arbitrary 
figure. So, at the period of this correspondence, we find this 
expressed by the Naval Attaché in unqualified terms. Ger- 
many’s first object was not that her fleet should bear a certain 
ratio to that of England, but was ‘to attain a certain absolute 
strength’ the ratio with Britain being secondary. Nevertheless, 
the element of relativity was quickly brought to the front as a 
primary object when it appeared that British strength might 
go beyond the 16:10 ratio. When a new reason for increase 
was desired, this supposed danger then constituted a compelling 
cause for accelerated construction. If anything were required 
to impress the necessity for strength being related to needs of 
security and not to such sophisms as that a great Power, being 
great, requires evidence of its greatness in a great navy, the 
experience of the hectic development of the German Navy, and 
its results, are there, plain to the eye. 
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It will be observed that the depreciation of the English strength 
caused by the introduction of the Dreadnought type was as well 
recognized by German observers as it had been by Admiral 
Custance in this country. Hence, when the Naval Attaché 
received the impression that Mr. Churchill was becoming con- 
vinced by the arguments for smaller capital ships, he hastened to 
point out the disadvantageous effect the adoption of a smaller 
type would have upon the German proportionate strength, in 
the phase in which the situation then stood. The growth of size, 
he not incorrectly foresaw, would lead to an unbearable condition 
in Britain if numbers were to be maintained at the existing pro- 
portion. It was therefore, in his opinion, to the interest of 
Germany that the Dreadnought type of ‘capital’ ship should 
be maintained. 

All pretences that German strength was fixed by an absolute 
quantitative measurement disappeared as the Emperor’s con- 
fidence increased that Britain was weakening in her effort. Her 
supremacy, he cries, is ‘ going on the Dust-heap’. Friendship 
on the basis that one Power was to recognize the other as the 
stronger was called ‘absurd’ (p. 314). Nothing but an unre- 
stricted growth of the German Navy, irrespective wholly of the 
needs of German security, would then suffice. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE AGADIR INCIDENT, 1911 


[The incident described in the following chapter is an historical land- 
mark, in that it consolidated the Entente Cordiale and proved to the 
world that the aggressive tendencies of Germany were as pronounced as 
ever. The scheme for getting a profit out of the French expedition to 
Fez came from the brain of Kiderlen, and the Chancellor seconded him 
in overriding the more moderate instincts of the Emperor. They hoped 
to persuade England that the affair did not affect her in any way, and 
so drive a wedge between her and France. In this the failure was com- 
plete ; the Entente stood the test, and in the event Germany lost any 
claim she might have had in Morocco and gained a large province in the 
interior of Africa, which proved more embarrassing than profitable. 
(Cf. H. Nicolson—Lovd Cayrnock, Ch. XII.)] 


XXIX. 97 


MEMORANDUM BY KIDERLEN, GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER, 
April 28th, I91r 

The French Ambassador visited me to-day in the Office and 
read me a telegram from his Government stating that bad news 
from Fez had been received in Paris. Military action by France 
was naturally called for in order to save the Frenchmen and 
other Europeans living at Fez. This was not a contravention of 
the Act of Algeciras ; the French Government declared expressly 
that it had no thought of occupying Fez, nor did it intend to 
impinge on the Sultan’s sovereignty nor the independence of his 
Empire. France was not pursuing selfish interests, nor would 
she repudiate the principle of commercial equality and the “ open 
door’; but the insufficient resources of the Moorish Government 
were obliging the French Government to take measures for the 
protection of its nationals. 

I acknowledged the communication with thanks and said I 
had full confidence in the loyal intentions of the French Govern- 
ment; meanwhile, however, events had proved more serious 
than had been supposed and had led to unexpected results. I 
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must therefore state now that if the French troops remained at 
Fez with the result that the Sultan was only governing with the 
help of French bayonets, we could no longer regard him as the 
Sultan who was confirmed under the Act of Algeciras, but should 
consider that the Act had lapsed ‘et reprendre entiérement 
notre liberté d’action ’. 

I added that we must naturally hold the French Government 
responsible for any consequences of its military action. 


XXIX. IOI 


BARON VON JENISCH, IN THE EMPEROR’S SUITE AT ACHILLEION 
IN CORFU, TO KIDERLEN, OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
Apmnl 30th, 1911 

Private letter. Extract. 

... Your Excellency is already fully informed of His 
Majesty’s views on the Morocco question. He is absolutely 
opposed to our deterring the French from involving themselves 
seriously. When I reminded him that we had been subscribers 
to the Act of Algeciras and other Agreements as well, which 
could not be left out of consideration, His Majesty said that if it 
suited their policy the French would coolly ignore such Agree- 
ments in spite of protests by others, and then we might whistle 
for it since we did not want a war over Morocco. The French 
would of course have to guarantee the open door for our trade... . 


{The first part of the Memorandum from which the following extract 
is taken is a recapitulation of events leading up to the recent troubles 
in Morocco. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 370 et seq.)] 


XXIX. 105 
MEMORANDUM BY KIDERLEN, MAY 37d, IQII 
Extract. 

. .. The result is as follows: 

In all probability by the force of circumstances sooner or later 
the provisions of the Act of Algeciras will no longer hold good, 
however great the pretence. The Sultan, who can only main- 
tain his authority in the land with the help of French bayonets, 
no longer provides guarantees for the independence of his coun- 
try, and this was the whole object of the Act of Algeciras. Thus 
the only course left is for us to recognise the change effected by 
the force of circumstances and to rearrange our policy as regards 
Morocco. 

The following possibility is indicated: As soon as the French 
have reached Fez and begun to establish themselves there, we 
might ask a friendly question in Paris—with a reference to the 
French Government’s declaration that there is no thought of 
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remaining at Fez—how long they consider it essential to keep 
the troops there. The French could hardly avoid naming some 
period. After it has lapsed, the return march will naturally be 
put off on some pretext or other. Then would be the moment 
for us to declare to the Signatory Powers that we fully compre- 
hend the reasons obliging the French to remain at Fez, but that 
we cannot any longer regard a Sultan who can only govern with 
the aid of French troops as the independent sovereign ruler con- 
templated by the Act of Algeciras ; the Act has been torn up by 
the force of circumstances, and entire freedom of action has been 
restored to all the Signatory Powers. 

For us then the question would be what use to make of this 
freedom. The occupation of Fez would pave the way for the 
absorption of Morocco by France. We should gain nothing by 
protesting and it would mean a moral defeat hard to bear. We 
must therefore look for an objective for the ensuing negociations, 
which shall induce the French to compensate us. If the French, 
out of ‘anxiety ’ for their compatriots, settle themselves at Fez, 
it is our right, too, to protect our compatriots in danger. We 
have large German firms at Mogador and Agadir. German 
ships could go to those ports to protect the firms. They could 
remain anchored there quite peacefully—merely with the idea of 
preventing other Powers from intruding into these very important 
harbours of southern Morocco. 

The importance of choosing those ports, the great distance 
of which from the Mediterranean should make it unlikely that 
England would raise objections, lies in the fact that they possess 
a very fertile hinterland, which ought to contain important 
mineral wealth as well. The Hamburg firm of Warburg & Co., 
for instance, have recently been able to prove considerable 
deposits of copper. Moreover the powerful Kaids of the district 
have been for many years friendly with the German firm of Weiss 
& Mauer at Mogador, so that by skilful handling of the affair 
it might be possible to prevent any unrest in the hinterland of 
the two ports. Regarding Agadir I may remark that it is long 
since it has counted as one of the ‘ open ports’ of Morocco, but 
it is one of the best harbours on the Atlantic coast of that country. 

In possession of such a pledge? we should look confidently 
on at the further development of affairs in Morocco and see 
whether France will offer us proper compensation in her own 
colonial possessions, in return for which we could abandon the 
two ports. 

His Majesty has repeatedly pointed out how valuable to us it 
would be if the French became deeper and deeper involved in 
their Moorish adventure and got themselves thoroughly tied up 

1Cf, H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, pp. 343-4- 
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in it. It appears that the present course of events at Fez may 
end in this. Moreover there is always the possibility that by 
seizing a pledge the Imperial Government might give such a 
turn to the Morocco affair as would cause the former ill-success 
to be forgotten. 


German Note. 


It is curious that Kiderlen’s Memorandum takes no notice of the 
question whether the seizure of a pledge in Morocco would not inevitably 
mean difficulties with England, the Power which was bound a priori to 
support France diplomatically in Morocco, and which could hardly face 
a German settlement on the coast of Morocco with equanimity. Kiderlen, 
moreover, knew very well that while the Morocco question was still in 
the air we should find England on the side of France in all questions 
all over the world... . 


Moreover, for the further development of our own internal 
conditions it would be important to be successful in snatching 
tangible advantages for Germany out of the settlement of the 
Morocco question, which could not be long in coming. 

Our public opinion, saving only the Social Democratic Party, 
would reproach the Government severely, if it simply let things 
in the Shereefian Empire go on as they pleased; whereas it is 
certain that material results would turn the votes of many dis- 
satisfied electors and perhaps influence not inconsiderably the 
approaching Reichstag Elections. 


XXIX. 115 


BARON VON SCHOEN, AMBASSADOR IN PARIS, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, May 7th, 1911 


Extract. 


. . . Recently there have been various suggestions in the 
Press that Germany should be granted colonial and trade con- 
cessions in return for letting France have a free hand in Morocco. 
Amongst other possibilities it is proposed to satisfy us by handing 
over the French Congo in return for our giving up Togoland. 
This idea of an exchange appeared at first in quite a vague form ; 
yet it seems to be more than an idle journalistic suggestion ; for, 
as I learn from a Paris financier in close touch with M. Caillaux, 
the latter, who would like to play a leading part in the Cabinet 
and doubtless also to be the originator of a final settlement 
with us, appears to be contemplating objects of exchange in 


the colonies which would be valuable to us, notably on the 
Congo. .. 2 


_ On May 22, ro1r, Count Metternich wrote: ‘ Amongst other things 
Sir E. Grey said that, whilst in other questions the British Government 


rae Cf. Brandenburg, Pp. 372-3. He states that Kiderlen and Cambon 
discussed it confidentially at Kissingen on June roth. 
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possessed perfect freedom and could act according to their own discretion, 
they were bound by the Agreement with France to support her in the 
Morocco question’ (XXIX. 1109). 

On May 14th the Emperor and Empress came to London to be present 
at the unveiling of the Memorial to Queen Victoria. They returned to 
Germany on the 2oth (cf. Brandenburg, p. 372). 


ALN. 120 


MEMORANDUM BY THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
| May 237d, I9II - 

The Emperor informed me to-day that he had not discussed 
politics with any British statesman in London. King George, 
however, discussed the domestic political situation with His 
Majesty in detail, but did not himself touch on foreign policy. 

The Emperor learned from a reliable source (which he did 
not name to me) that Paris had told London that we’ should 
march into France on account of the. Morocco question. His 
Majesty considered it his duty to explain to the King our stand- 
point in the Morocco question on the last day of his visit, as 
shown in the communiqué of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
of April 30th. The King admitted that this standpoint was 
proper and legitimate, but he asked His Majesty what we under- 
stood by ‘freedom of trade’, supposing the Act of Algeciras 
were annulled owing to French action. His Majesty replied that 
we should never make war on account of Morocco but should 
make sure of the “open door’ for ourselves. At the same time 
he hinted that compensation might come into question, perhaps 
on the boundaries of our colonial possessions. The King said 
nothing to this. 

His Majesty’s impression is that France’s action in Morocco 
is much disliked in England. 

The Monarchs did not mention our mutual relations. 

His Majesty told the King he would like to come again to the 
Cowes Regatta, to which the King answered that he would be 
welcome at any time. 

The Emperor talked in detail to Sir Ernest Cassel and Prince 
Louis of Battenberg about our relations with England. He said 
he could be sure of the discretion of both of them. To Sir Ernest 
he said that we could not ‘ differentiate ’ ourselves from England 
in politics. (The word used was.a reference to the instruction 
to Metternich 1 which I submitted to His Majesty at Karlsruhe.) 
In 1904 England had agreed with France about Morocco, and 
then with Russia at Reval without asking us.2. Now she was 
making the consent of France and Russia a condition of an under- 
standing with us. This was unequal treatment which would not 
suit us, and we could not put up with it. © 


2 Vol. Ill, p. 423 OiPmyOlmlllueppy 219;0279- 
VOL. IV.-—2 
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His Majesty does not say if he discussed the Naval Agreement 
with these gentlemen. 

He sums up his view of the general feeling in England as fol- 
lows: By their behaviour and the spontaneous warmth of their 
manifestations the people showed that they not only respected 
him as Emperor, but also desired an understanding with us. 
How far this feeling has extended to the upper ten thousand, 
whom King Edward successfully influenced in a contrary direc- 
tion, is questionable. He said that the tone of the Royal 
Family had never been as free, frank and cordial as it was on 
this occasion. 


[On June zoth and 21st the Chancellor and M. Jules Cambon met 
at Kissingen and discussed the question of compensation to Germany 
in return for allowing France a free hand in Morocco. There is nothing 
about itin the German Records. (Cf. p. 9; Brandenburg, p. 373.)] 


XXIX. 152 


KIDERLEN, YACHT Hohenzolleyrn aT KIEL, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26th, IQII 


Cipher telegram. 
Despatch of ships sanctioned. 


XXIX. 155 


KIDERLEN, GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, TO COUNT VON METTER- 
NICH, IN LONDON, June 30th, I9II 


Telegram. 


Imperial Ambassadors in Paris and Madrid instructed to make 
to those Governments the following oral declaration and to hand 
in the text as an Aide-mémoire: ! 

“ Des maisons allemandes, établies au Sud du Maroc et notam- 
ment a Agadir et dans les environs se sont alarmées d’une certaine 
fermentation parmi les tribus de ces contrées que semblent avoir 
produite les derniers événements dans d’autres parties du pays. 
Ces maisons se sont adressées au Gouvernement Impériale pour 
lui demander protection pour leur vie et leurs biens. Sur leur 
demande le Gouvernement a decidé d’envoyer au port d’Agadir 
un batiment de guerre pour préter, en cas de besoin, aide et secour 
a ses sujets et protégés ainsi qu’aux considérables intéréts alle- 
mands engagés dans les dites contrées. Des que l’état de choses 
au Maroc sera rentré dans son calme antérieur, le bateau chargé 
de cette mission protectrice aura a quitter le port d’Agadir.’ 

Please inform the British Government orally by midday on 
Saturday if possible and hand in the text as an Aide-mémoire. 

When delivering the Aide-mémoire you will state that you 


2 Cf. Brandenburg, D3 74CICy, alee aus 
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have no further official communication to make. You will, 
however, mention Morocco and inform the Minister that the 
events which led the French Government to march to Fez are 
known ; we have not protested against this, although our in- 
formation regarding the condition of the Europeans at Fez does 
not agreé with that of the French. Their march to Fez has 
gradually produced a situation which makes the Algeciras deci- 
sions illusory. For instance, France and Spain admitted at the 
Conference co-operation within definitely set limits in the estab- 
lishment of the so-called police force under international control ; 
whereas now similar establishments are developing more and 
more at the most important points in the interior of Morocco 
under the command of French officers. The course of events is 
causing a ferment of unrest throughout the whole country, which 
may any day endanger the interests of Europeans in districts 
where there are no French or Spanish troops. We have no inten- 
tion of reproaching France and Spain on account of their action, 
but the situation created by the forward march of events is 
obliging us to give ear to the request of anumber of important firms 
and to assume direct responsibility for the security of the lives 
and property of German nationals and frotégés in the South of 
Morocco, until such time as order is restored in the country. 

The condition of affairs renders it doubtful whether the 
Powers concerned will be able to return to the status quo ante. 
We should be prepared to join with France in seeking a way to a 
final understanding on the Morocco question such as might suit 
the interests of the other Signatory Powers. Considering the 
good relations existing between ourselves and France, there 
ought to be no unsurmountable obstacle in the way of an under- 
standing by direct negociation. We should therefore be grateful 
if the British Government were prepared eventually to give 
their benevolent assistance to our efforts to find a satisfactory 
solution. 

[On the very next day, July 1st, the Panther appeared off Agadir 
without previous warning. Count Metternich met Sir Edward Grey on 
July 3rd. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 374.)] 


XXIX. 166 
THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO COUNT VON 
METTERNICH, July 4th, IgII 


Telegram. 
In case England decides to take active measures Your Excel- 
lency is empowered to speak to Sir E. Grey in the following sense : 
To our satisfaction we gather that the British Government 
appreciates the reasons for ouraction. We also shall fully under- 
stand it if England takes suitable measures for the protection 
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of her own interests in Morocco. We wish to state definitely that 
our sending a ship to Agadir is meant as a provisional measure 
of precaution. But we cannot escape the impression that recent 
events have gone far beyond the Act of Algeciras and made fresh 
arrangements in the question of Morocco inevitable. The British 
Government will comprehend that, in view of this fresh arrange- 
ment, we are obliged to take measures to safeguard our interests 
if only out of consideration for our own public opinion, and we 
shall understand it if England does likewise. 

In making your representations Your Excellency will care- 
fully avoid arousing an impression that we wish to encourage 
England to take active measures. 


XXIX. 167 


CouNT VON METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, July 4th, IQII 
Cipher telegram. 

To-day Sir E. Grey made me the following communication,} 
which I took down in his presence : 

‘British attitude cannot be a disinterested one with regard 
to Morocco; we must have regard to treaty obligations with 
France and to British interests. We consider a new situation 
has been created by the dispatch [sic] of a German ship to 
Agadir, that future developments may effect [sic] British interests 
more diréctly than has hitherto been the case, that we cannot 
therefore recognise any new arrangement which is [has] come off 
without us.’ 

Seeing that the British Government has not yet decided on 
active intervention, I did not carry out the conditional instruc- 
tions contained in your telegram of July 4th ; but I replied to the 
Minister that a new situation had been created much more by the 
military action of the French and Spaniards than by the despatch 
of a German warship, and that in my opinion the German Govern- 
ment in no way desired to deter England from considering a 
fresh arrangement or from protecting British interests in Morocco. 
German Note. 

On the same day Sir E. Grey said to M. Paul Cambon: ‘ Le Gouverne- 
ment Britannique considére comme nécessaire une discussion diplomatique 
au sujet du Maroc entre la France, l’Allemagne, l’Espagne et l’Angleterre, 
et non pas seulement entre les trois premiéres Puissances.’ (Cf. French 
Yellow Book. Affaires du Maroc, VI, p. 392 et seq.) 

German Note XXIX. 217. 
On July 6th, ic. some time before Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion 


House speech (cf. p. 14), Mr, Asquith? stated in the House of Commons: 
Recent events have given rise to a discussion between the Powers most 


* Grey, Twenty-five Years, p. 222 et seq. Ci Paco: 
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interested in Morocco ; at this stage I can say but little about the negocia- 
tions which are in progress. I wish it to be clearly understood that it 
is the British Government’s view that a new situation has arisen in 
Morocco in which it is possible that future developments may affect 
British interests more directly than has been the case hitherto. We 
believe that diplomacy will find a solution, and in taking our part in 
it we shall give ample consideration to the protection of those interests 
and to the fulfilment of our treaty obligations to France, of which the 
House is fully informed... .’ 


SATN 171 


SCHOEN, AMBASSADOR IN PARIS, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, July 6th, I9II 


Cipher telegram. 

M. Jules Cambon 1 visited me to-day; he did not pretend 
that our hasty action at Agadir, after the start made at Kissin- 
gen ? and the encouragement he had received to bring back 
proposals from here, had not painfully affected not only his own 
dignity but his good will also. It had become difficult to resume 
the discussion, though he intended to do so. 

I partially reassured him by arguing that the question was 
too important and the situation too serious for personal feelings, 
for which we also had plenty of reason, to come into it. We 
must both reflect that the moment had come for a discussion 
dealing not only with a final satisfactory solution of the Morocco 
problem but also future relations between Germany and France, 
and with them the continental situation. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment’s intentions were genuinely of the best. But I urged 
him strongly to return to Berlin not merely to ask what we 
wanted, but with positive proposals and full powers to go in 
medias res. 

M. Cambon betrayed anxiety that we meant to establish our- 
selves in Morocco. I replied that our decisions would depend on 
what guarantees for trade and also what compensation were 
offered. 

M. Cambon departs on Friday after Selves * returns. 


XXIX. 174 
MEMORANDUM BY KIDERLEN, July goth, I9QII 


Extract. 

. . . Ltold M. Cambon ‘I was at his disposal for a discussion, 
but thought it better to drop recriminations about what was past 
and proceed to pourparlers about the future. M.Cambon began 
at once and asked me if I was prepared to pick up the threads of 


1 French Ambassador in Berlin. EMOh. ah, (oy 
8 French Foreign Minister. ¢ Cf. Brandenburg, p. 375. 
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our Kissingen conversation. He epitomised this conversation, 
saying that I had told him we were ready to be accommodating 
in an understanding about Morocco if we received compensation 
in other districts... 

He suggested combined railway undertakings in Turkey, 
and when I remarked that this was not a concession but a com- 
bined enterprise, he went so far as to propose an extended share 
in the Dette Publique... 

After some talk at cross purposes I told M. Cambon I wished 
to give him my views quite frankly. Understandings about 
Morocco merely involving an addition to the arrangements of 
1909 would, in my opinion, never remove the friction between us 
on this subject. I wished merely to suggest—quite hypothetic- 
ally, as I was not empowered to do so—that we should give France 
carte blanche in Morocco and require from France in return not 
moral but material compensation in the colonies. M. Cambon 
interrupted me very sharply with the words: “On a parlé du 
coté du Congo’. I said I thought it not unlikely that we should 
have to make substantial claims; we might perhaps make it 
easier for France by calling it an échange de territoire, giving us, 
however, the lion’s share. M. Cambon showed much interest in 
the idea and wished to know more. . . . He was clearly relieved 
at the notion that we should be able to abstain from terri- 
torial demands in Morocco. I said that we should find difficulty 
in explaining this abstention to the public at home. It would 
only be made possible by big French concessions elsewhere. 
France also would need a strong Government to defend such a 
concession before her own people. M. Cambon tried to explain 
to me at length that M. Caillaux was the right man for this. I 
told him that if we withdrew from Morocco under proper guar- 
antees for our trade we must of course leave it to the French to 
explain it to the other Powers. England appeared recently to be 
making her own claims. M. Cambon replied full of confidence : 
‘ L’Angleterre ne nous fera aucune difficulté ; quant a l’Espagne 
nous respecterons nos engagements envers elle. . .’ 


[The Emperor minuted the Chancellor’s report of the foregoing con- 
versation as follows (XXIX. 177-8; cf. Brandenburg, p. 375)]: 


_ + « At Doberitz early in June the Chancellor asked for leave to 
indicate something on the Congo, since we could not take over Maho- 
medan territory. I gave leave and informed the Foreign Office 
The Chancellor mentioned also that Kiderlen, having received 
Cambon’s offer, said to him: ‘ It will have to be a big lump’, which 
the latter accepted with a comprehending nod. Now I should like 
to know what further authority is needed. Mine was given 4 weeks 


1 Cf. Caillaux. Agadiyv. Ma Politique Extévieure, 280, No. 2. 
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ago. The whole thing was brought before me a second time at Kiel 
quite superfiuously by Kiderlen in the Chancellor’s presence [on 
June 26th], and my approval was asked for again and granted at 
once. What the devil is to happen now ? It is pure farce! They 
negociate and negociate and nothing comes of it... . 
XXIX. 184 

THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO THE EMPEROR, 

July 15th, IgI1 

Cipher telegram. Extract. 

Herr von Kiderlen informs me that the French Ambassador 
came to see him to-day and said that if we were prepared not to 
make difficulties for France in Morocco the French Govern- 
ment would give us all the guarantees we wanted.... A 
piece of country could be ceded to us on the border of the 
Goneo, .. <+ 

Kiderlen answered that without going into details he could 
tell him now that we claimed the whole of the French Congo. 
The Ambassador was aghast at this (The Emperor: ‘ He is a 
good actor.’) and said that even partial cession of the Congo terri- 
tory would be very hard to defend in the French Chamber. 
(The Emperor: ‘ They could explain it beforehand.’) Under all 
circumstances France must have access to the sea. As the dis- 
cussion proceeded, the Ambassador argued before everything, 
as was only to be expected, that this meant that the French 
were to cede what was actually French property, on which money 
and labour had been expended, (The EmMpERoR: ‘ We know by 
secret means that they were prepared to do this in May.’) whilst we 
were only giving up claims shared with the other Powers who 
signed the Act of Algeciras. (The EMprerRor: ‘ England’s 
phrase ! ’) 

Herr von Kiderlen told me his impression from the conver- 
sation was that we must continue to act very strongly, if we were 
to get a favourable result. (The Emperor: ‘ London will make 
awry face at this.—I must return home at once ; for I cannot let my 
Government go on like this without being on the spot to see the conse- 
quences exactly and be in control! It would be unpardonable and 
too parliamentary! Le Roi s’amuse! And all the time we are 
stecring towards mobilisation! This may not take place in my 
absence !—Our allies must be informed first! That will bring 
them into sympathy!’) I hardly think we could get the whole 
of the French Congo right up to the Belgian Congo without our- 
selves ceding territory, naturally much less than the French. 
(The Emperor: ‘ Yes.’) I shall obtain a report from the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices as to where such is to be found,— 
perhaps in Togoland—so as to be able to submit detailed pro- 
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posals to Your Majesty .. . (The Emperor: ‘The Gauls have 
got over their first fright, having had time to get advice from London 
and St. Petersburg—which I always feared owing to the incredibly 


crawling pace of the negociations. ... ‘The offer is ridiculously 
small in comparison with what they offered 2 months ago—when 
they were isolated and therefore afraid of us .. .’) 


[The Emperor had not been kept fully informed of the course of 
these negociations. Treutler, who was in his suite on board the Hohen- 
zollevn, reported to the Foreign Office that the Emperor was ‘ strongly 
irritated ’’ by Kiderlen’s ill-considered action. He added that ‘as Your 
Excellency knows, it will be very difficult to persuade His Majesty to 
take steps which he thinks may lead to war.’ (X XIX. 188.)] 


XXIX. 189 
KIDERLEN, IN BERLIN, TO THE CHANCELLOR, July 17th, IQII. 


Private letter. 

I beg to send you a message which came to-day from Treutler. 
Judging from His Majesty’s later observations, the matter does 
not require an answer. 

The negociations will go on for some time longer. The French 
are much afraid of their own public opinion ; moreover they have 
the advantage that, if the compensation scheme comes to noth- 
ing, we can hardly make demands which will not bring us into 
conflict with other Powers. 

If we demand the status quo ante, we must also demand 
evacuation of Casablanca, and we shall never get support for that. 

Occupation of the South of Morocco would bring us into direct 
conflict with England as well as France ; and I do not know how 
we are to find the means for such a proceeding. 

So the only course is to get something out of the compensation 
question by brusque negociation ; for that is the only way we 
can hope to avoid intervention from outside. 

[Kiderlen offered to resign, but the Chancellor did not inform the 
Emperor of this. (Cf. E. Jaeckh, Kiderlen Waechter: der Staatsmann 
und Mensch, Il, p. 128.) 


On July 29th the Chancellor wrote the Emperor an account of the 
whole affair. He concluded :] 


XXIX. 192 

THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO THE EMPEROR, 
July 20th, 191 

Telegram. Extract. 


... A mere rectification of frontiers in the colonies would 
make our opponent too presumptuous, that we were bound sooner 
or later to scrap it (Koramieren). 


* Cf. Brandenburg, p. 376. 
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Therefore Herr von Kiderlen first mentioned to M. Cambon 
the whole of the French Congo as our claim. Intentionally and 
although he had Your Majesty’s general leave to negociate, he 
pretended not to have this definite leave, first because M. Cambon 
asserted that he was in the same case, and secondly and above all, 
in order to leave us a free hand as the negociations proceeded. 
If the French continue to reject our claims our only course is 
to take our stand on the formal point of the Act of Algeciras. 
We must then demand that the French name to us the exact 
date when they will have evacuated Morocco, including Casa- 
blanca ; if they refuse we must insist at all costs on maintaining 
the Act of Algeciras. But we must seek to avoid this alternative 
with all the means in our power. Only by brusque handling of 
the compensation question can we avoid this possibility, a 
brusqueness which will show the French that we mean to enforce 
our will. J am convinced that this is the only means of attain- 
ing our ends, but also that it will be successful. 

France rightly attaches great material and moral value to 
the acquiring of Morocco. She can easily make her peace with 
England and Spain. If we leave her a free hand, we renounce 
territorial gains in the South of Morocco and we help France to 
complete her great colonial Empire in North Africa; so great a 
service will convince France of the necessity of a great service 
in return. But if we press these negociations on to an immediate 
conclusion, the French will merely grant us a concession, which 
we cannot accept, and force us to retreat to the line of the Act 
of Algeciras, which we can only defend with decency on the 
grounds of the risk of a more serious conflict. 

I beg Your Majesty to understand from the foregoing that 
the negociations up till now have been conducted according to 
the programme approved by Your Majesty, and to empower me 
to conduct them as before in that manner. There is no need of 
an express assurance that I should never dare to take a step 
beyond the limits set by Your Majesty, nor indeed without Your 
Majesty’s renewed command. There is no question of such a 
step now, nor, as I hope, will there be in future. 

[On July 21st, 1911, Count Metternich held a long conversation with 
Sir Edward Grey (Brandenburg, p. 379) in which the latter asked what 
were Germany’s intentions with regard to Morocco. Metternich’s report 
concluded as follows (XXIX. 203): ‘From my conversation with Sir 
E. Grey it is evident that he fears our negociations with the French will 
break down, that he is trying to have a hand in them—probably under 
pressure from France, who hopes England will support her—that he fears 
that the negociations may again be confined to Moorish territory, when 
we shall make good our claims in Morocco, that he is very serious and 
anxious about the situation, that he means to support the French, and 
not to allow us a base at Agadir, but that he feels every possible good 
wish for us for the future outside Morocco.’ 
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On the evening of the same day Mr. Lloyd George made a strong 
speech at the Mansion House (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 181 ; Grey, Twenty-five 
Years, I, p. 224; Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1914, p. 46 et seq.)] 


XXIX. 210 
KIDERLEN, IN BERLIN, TO CouUNT VON METTERNICH, 
July 24th, 1911 
Telegram. 

The text of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent speech, 
which has just come to hand, has caused most of the British and 
all the French papers to attack Germany violently. I do not 
suggest how far this result was intended by the British Minister. 
But the British Government will be unable to prevent the impres- 
sion being that this effect of a speech by one of their number is 
bound to cause great annoyance here, especially since this effect, 
combined with Sir E. Grey’s statements to Your Excellency, 
might appear to us not wholly unintentional. 

We are negociating with France with the object of removing 
differences which are the result of France having calmly thrown 
off her responsibilities under the international Act of Algeciras.t 
We have expressly and repeatedly declared our readiness to come 
to a peaceful and friendly understanding with France on what 
has happened without recriminations. France accepted this 
and consented to keep the negociations secret at first. We made 
proposals to France which appeared to us thoroughly loyal and 
acceptable. They concerned territory in which we knew that 
British interests were engaged neither directly nor indirectly. 

Nevertheless if England felt bound to express any wishes, 
we could wait for them to be communicated to us through the 
usual diplomatic channels. But if, instead of this, the British 
Government allowed one of their members to make a public 
declaration which might be construed at the least as a warning 
addressed to us, and was in fact construed by British and French 
papers as a warning bordering on a threat, we find it hard to 
admit the grounds for this. The British Government could not 
have been unaware that this would not help on a friendly under- 
standing between us and France, which they themselves assert 
that they desire. Considering the hostile tone adopted by some 
of the British and all the French papers for some time past the 
British Government must have realised the result to be expected 
from the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If it was 
the British Government’s intention to complicate and confuse 
the political situation and bring about a settlement by means 
of force, they could not have chosen a better way than by the 
Chancellor’s speech, which so ignored the dignity which he 


1 Ci. Volviils Cha i 
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claimed for England or the position of a Great Power such as 
ourselves. 

I beg you to acquaint Sir E. Grey with the foregoing without 
delay and to telegraph his answer to me. If he asserts that the 
Press interpretation of the speech does not correspond with the 
words used, please tell him that we expect a clear public statement 
to that effect. 


XXIX. 213 

CouNT VON METTERNICH TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
July 25th, 191i 

Cipher telegram 

Your instructions carried out. Sir E. Grey will not mention 
in Parliament my communication about Agadir, but he said that 
he would then have no means of allaying the public anxiety as 
to our alleged intentions regarding Agadir. 

He absolutely rejected our request concerning the Chancellor’s 
speech ; he defended it as being suitable to the occasion and said 
it was perfectly correct to have made it. It contained no threat 
against us; whereas the tone of my communication was bound 
to annoy the British Government. 

I replied that he was confusing cause and effect. The British 
and French Press was evidence that the effect of the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been such as I described. 

He said moreover that my statement that we should eventually 
undertake to restore the status quo ante by ourselves—i.e., act 
independently of the other parties to the Treaty—was calculated 
to entail still more serious consequences for the question of 
Morocco. He definitely rejected the view that the British 
Government did not wish for a Franco-German settlement. 
Our demand for the cession of the French Congo from the Sanga 
onwards was of course impossible of fulfilment. He meant to 
announce in Parliament in two days’ time that the Government 
desired a Franco-German understanding, but that if British 
interests were infringed during the course of the Morocco question 
the Government would be obliged to protect them. 

I replied that no one contested their right to do this. It had 
never been our intention to dispose of British interests or rights 
without consulting them. This idea only existed in the British 
imagination. The British Government had no grounds for the 
suspicion which sounded through the Chancellor’s speech ; hence 
its provocative effect. Ifmneed be we should welcome the co-oper- 
ation of the other Signatory Powers in restoring the status quo ; 
only if these remained aloof should we enforce our rights by 
ourselves. 

1 Brandenburg, p. 381; Grey, Twenty-Five Years, I, p. 228. 
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I ended by expressing my conviction that the more we 
received threatening warnings the more determined would be 
our action. A 
_ My conversation with the Minister was very stormy, but was 
confined within the bounds of diplomatic etiquette. 

[On July 27th, 1911, Metternich reported that Grey had stated in the 
House of Commons: ‘.. . It is our desire that the conversations pro- 
ceeding between France and Germany should issue in a settlement honour- 
able and satisfactory to both parties, to which His Majesty’s Government 
can cordially say that in no way prejudices British interests... . Any 
statements that we have so interfered to prejudice negociations between 
France and Germany are mischievous inventions, without the faintest 
foundation in fact. But we have thought it right from the beginning 
to make it clear that, failing a settlement such as I have indicated, we 
must become an active party to discussion of the situation. ... There 
have been times when we were not sure how far this was fully understood. 
I am glad to say that we are now quite satisfied that that is not the 
CASC emp! 


XXIX. 225 


CoUNT VON METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, July 20th, IQII 


It is stated on very good authority that the British Cabinet’s 
attitude in the Morocco question was governed first and foremost 
by the fear that the crisis might deal a death-blow to the Anglo- 
French Entente. The Prime Minister’s original declaration did 
not fully satisfy Paris,t and the Government’s inaction after it, 
combined with the language of the Liberal Press, gave the French 
an impression that England meant to leave them in the lurch. 
A hint to this effect came from Paris, and in order to wash out 
the impression, the Cabinet allowed Mr. Lloyd George to make 
his speech, the effects of which were much more drastic than 
was expected. 


ROMP RIT 


CoUNT VON METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, September 25th, 1911 


His Majesty King George led me after dinner at Balmoral 
into a room where we were alone for a long political conver- 
sation . . . He deplored the effect in Germany of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech. The latter, who had just left Balmoral, had 
said that he by no means intended to hurt German feelings and 
had been himself very much surprised at the unpleasing effect 
of his words... 

The King deplores this state of affairs: he said that 
owing to the grouping of the Powers (which does not please him 

1Cf. p. 8. 


THE AGADIR INCIDENT, torr 17 


personally) England had been obliged to be on France’s side. 
He had at least prevented a British war-ship being sent to Agadir, 
which would probably have led to war. I said that the present 
grouping of the Powers, according to my personal opinion which 
I had never altered, would not help to restore tranquillity in 
Europe, and I added that Russia, although an ally of France, had 
held aloof during the last Morocco crisis,1 whilst England had 
become more French than the French, which had of course been 
remarked in Germany. 

King George is not in sympathy with an active and forward 
policy on England’s part ; he would much prefer the old British 
custom of looking on disinterestedly at Europe, but he possesses 
nothing like the influence exercised by his late father in foreign 
politics, and we should be much mistaken if we assumed that 
friendly utterances from him would shape the course of British 
policy or even influence it strongly. 


German Note. 


On November oth, 1911, there was a Debate lasting three days on 
the Franco-German Morocco Agreement of November 4th, in the course 
of which the Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, made two great speeches. 
The first was mainly taken up with defending the Agreement, but the 
second was a highly important discussion with the Conservative Party 
of Heydebrandt und der Lasa, who considered the German Government’s 
attitude towards Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion House speech far too weak, 
Heydebrandt characterising it as ‘a menace, a challenge, a humiliating 
challenge’. In reply the Chancellor refused to admit having sacrificed 
the honour of the German people in our relations with England. He 
complained further that such a tone should have been used in the Reich- 
stag in speaking of Germany’s relations with a foreign State, with which 
she was living in normal friendship; such a tone was not proper in a 
Parliament with such responsibilities. In both speeches the Chancellor 
referred to the unwelcome effects of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, which 
all the French and some of the British papers had interpreted in an ugly 
chauvinistic and anti-German sense. This interpretation had not been 
repudiated by the British, and throughout Germany it had caused much 
bitter feeling. 

[The Crown Prince was present and applauded loudly. In his Reminis- 
cences (p. 106) he denied that his demonstration was meant to be hostile 
to England. 


After prolonged negociations France and Germany arrived at a settle- 
ment, whereby part of French Congo was added to the German Cameroons, 
whilst France received a free hand in Morocco. At the end of November 
the Panther was withdrawn from Agadir. (Brandenberg, pp. 382-3.)] 


XXIX. 253 
Tue CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO COUNT VON 
METTERNICH, November 19th, I911 
During a conversation with Sir E. Goschen before the Morocco 


debate of the gth in the Reichstag I had told him that owing to 


1 Brandenburg, p. 385. 
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the feeling in Germany I could not ignore Lloyd George’s speech, 
but that I should not criticise it but merely point out the ill- 
effects it had had in Germany owing to the interpretation of it at 
the hands of the British and French Press. Before the debate 
took place Sir E. Grey expressed through Sir E. Goschen his 
satisfaction at my intention, since if the speech were criticised 
the British Government would have to reply publicly, which he 
wished to avoid especially now that our negociations with France 
had been satisfactorily concluded. I imagine therefore that Sir. 
E. Grey is pleased with my statement in the Reichstag, and he 
will accept my strong stand against Heydebrand and the fact 
that the Foreign Minister at the sessions of the Commission most 
carefully prevented all criticism of England as a further proof of 
the desire on this side to remove the tension of last summer in 
Anglo-German relations. 

Nevertheless, or perhaps because of this consideration for 
England, we must be prepared for further questions about 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in the coming session of the Reichstag. 
In order to avoid discrepancies and to prepare my speech in 
accordance, I ought to be informed of what Sir E. Grey intends 
to say in Parliament in reply to questions. You will without 
delay ask the Minister for confidential information on the point 
and also correct a wrong impression which seems to reign in Eng- 
land regarding my recent statements in the Reichstag. Accord- 
ing to Press reports, Mr. C. S. Goldman, M.P., asserted in question 
time that I had said that no answer had been returned to my 
representations to the British Government concerning the well- 
known Note of June 3oth.1_ This is not correct. I merely said 
that the British Government had displayed no desire to take 
part in the negociations. I wished, in face of incorrect state- 
ments in our Press directed against England, to show that Eng- 
land had not tried to force her way into our negociations. 

I shall be glad if you will report on the foregoing.? 


‘Clap. 6. * CIA D347. 


CHAPTER 41 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST, 
1909-18. THE CHINESE LOAN. JAPAN 


[In 1909 Philander C. Knox became Secretary of State in the United 
States under President Taft. It was due to him that official encourage- 
ment was given for the employment of American capital abroad. The 
movement became known as‘ Dollar Diplomacy ’.1 The following chapter 
describes the intervention of American capitalists, under the egis of their 
State Department, in the negociations which British, German and French 
banks had practically concluded for railway construction in the Yangtsze 
Valley, and the confusion which it occasioned. Each group, especially 
the Germans and Americans, negociated separately with the Chinese 
Government and then reinforced their claims on the strength of these 
private negociations. 

The loan eventually became a Six-Power Loan with the addition of 
Russia and Japan, when Manchuria also entered into the question. In 
the meantime the Manchu Imperial Régime fell and China became a 
Republic. 

When Mr. Woodrow Wilson became President in 1913, he reversed 
his predecessor’s policy on the ground that it was a negation of the ‘ open 
door’ principle, for which the United States had always professed to 
stand. He withdrew state protection for American capital employed in 
China, with the result that the Americans ceased to participate in the 
loan. ?] 


XXXII. 5 


THE CHANCELLOR, COUNT VON BULOW, TO THE EMPEROR, 
May 15th, 1909 

I beg leave to report to Your Majesty that to-day in Berlin 
an understanding took place between the German Asiatic Bank 
and the representatives of the British and French groups of 
financiers on railway construction projected by China in the 
Yangtsze valley. By it the three financial groups are prepared 
to provide the Chinese Government with a loan of £5,500,000 
sterling for the Hunan section of the Hankow-Canton line, and 
for the Hu-peh section of the Hankow-Chang-tu line in return 
for proper security. Germany, England and France are to parti- 


1Cf, L. M. Sears, History of American Foreign Relations, p. 493 et 
seq.; C. R. Fish, American Diplomacy, p. 459. ; 
2 Cf. L. M. Sears, p. 512; Robinson and West, The Foreign Policy of 
Woodrow Wilson, 1913-1917, p. 182. 
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cipate in equal shares in this loan and in the delivery of railway 
material. It is intended to negociate the loan in the Stock 
Exchanges of London, Berlin and Paris. The German group 
are to appoint the chief engineer for the Hu-peh section of the 
Hankow-Chang-tu line (about 800 kilometers), whilst the appoint- 
ment for the Hankow-Canton section is reserved for the British 
oup. 

_ This understanding removes the differences which broke out 
between the German Asiatic Bank and the two other financial 
groups owing to the competition between them in China. From 
our standpoint the forthcoming agreement can only be welcomed 
with satisfaction, since it breaks down the monopoly for railways 
in the Yangtsze valley, which England claimed hitherto, (The 
EmpEeRoR: ‘ Bravo.’) and opens a new field of activity for Ger- 
man capital and German industry in this alleged British “ sphere 
of interests’.1. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Good.’) 

In the view of financial circles here the negociations with the 
Chinese Government will now soon be concluded without further 
difficulties. (The Emperor: ‘ To have those, who earned merit by 
bringing about this arrangement, proposed for a decoration.—Very 
satisfactory.’) 


German Note. 


On June toth Hill, the American Ambassador in Berlin, handed in 
a Note, which, as he explained, was not to be taken as a formal pro- 
test, but as a suggestion for American participation in the Hankow- 
Sze-chwan line. The Note said: ‘It is believed that the open door of 
trade and the integrity of China can be best maintained by full and frank 
co-operation, and that the formation of a powerful financial group, in- 
cluding American, British, German and French interests would be con- 
ducive to that end.’ 


DSO BME TS) 


MuTius, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN PEKING, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, (received) June 11th, 1909 
Cipher telegram. 


The American Chargé d’Affaires, S. P. Fletcher, stated that, 
on the grounds of former claims—which the Chinese had not 
rejected directly—his Government had protested to the Chinese 
porcment against the conclusion of the Hukwang Railway 

reaty. 

The American Government proposes inclusion of the Sze- 
chwan section in the present loan and American participation by 
the Pierpont Morgan group. Since there is sufficient capital on 
the spot available for the Sze-chwan section, this proposal cannot 
be carried out. 


Vola pewa cd 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST ar 


The Americans apparently do not wish to wreck the present 
loan, but to attach themselves in future on a basis of equality to 
the German-French-British group. It seems that political 
motives are the cause of the American action. To create joint 
material interests with America in China may perhaps not be 
undesirable politically. On the other hand America’s parti- 
cipation in this loan at its present stage would seriously endanger 
its success. 


IOP GUE ee) 


MUTIUS, IN PEKING, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, (received) 
June 12th 
Cipher telegram. 

The American démarche is not definitely considered by the 
Chinese as a protest. The text of the treaty was finally drafted 
as early as the 6th. 

There has been no Imperial edict so far, but it is to be expected 
in a few days. 

It is possible that the American démarche is to be attributed 
to Bland’s ? inspiration, who, being personally embittered, wishes 
to wreck the loan. 

British official circles stand loyally by the treaty as it stands. 


MRO SIRE 


STEMRICH, IN BERLIN, TO COUNT VON BERNSTORFF, IN 
WASHINGTON, June I9th, 1909 


Telegram. Extract. 

Count Metternich reports from London that the American 
Ambassador 2 has been instructed to press for withdrawal of the 
American protest and that the wish of American financiers to 
participate in this treaty may not be further supported officially. 
The American reply has not yet been received. ... 


[Count Bernstorff was instructed from Berlin to add his weight to 
this pressure.] 


XXXII. 13 
Count BERNSTORFF, IN WASHINGTON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, (received) June 20th, 1909 


Cipher telegram. 

The Secretary of State being absent, as also are the British 
and French Ambassadors, I could not so far carry out your 
instructions. 


1 Representative of the British and Chinese Corporation in Peking. 


2 Geyman Note. , 
The British Ambassador in Washington, James Bryce, is meant. 


VOL. IV.—3 
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In the meantime the British Counsellor of Embassy, 
Mr. Mitchell Innes, has under instructions from his Chief, requested 
the American Government to withdraw their demand regarding 
participation in the Hankow Railway, and it has made a very 
unfavourable impression here. First however I beg Your High- 
ness to re-consider whether it is advisable for me to connect 
myself with the British step. Whilst here I have always—and 
especially on the grounds of your despatch of March 19th, 1909," 
—represented that we are ready to work with America in the Far 
East. In my opinion it would injure our policy in future here, 
if we opposed the pet project of the President and his Secretary 
of State*. The present administration in America will assuredly 
be mainly influenced in its future attitude towards Germany by 
the position we adopt on this question, since, as I have always 
explained in my reports, the Far East is the only point interesting 
to us where America really pursues a foreign policy. It appears 
doubtful to me whether England, France or China would ever 
offer us any equivalent, if we now became at loggerheads with 
America. 


Minute by Schoen, in Berlin, to a despatch by Count Bernstorff of 
June 22nd, 1909 (XXXII. 17). 


I informed the American Ambassador yesterday that we had 
recommended the German banking houses, which are concerned, 
to come to an understanding with the Americans regarding parti- 
cipation in the Railway loan. In order to bring this understand- 
ing about it was advisable that the Americans should not disturb 
the existing treaty between the Chinese on the one hand and the 
German, British and French Bank groups on the other, but 
should be as easy-going with them as possible. 

(Our attitude, which was advisable on political grounds, has 
made a very good impression in Washington, whilst the moment- 
ary difficulties, which England wished to raise in order to make a 
failure for us, have caused much annoyance there.) 


XXXII. 19 


Uric, DIRECTOR OF THE DISCONTO-GESELLSCHAFT, IN BERLIN, 
TO ZIMMERMANN, OF THE FoREIGN OFFICE, July roth, 1909 
Private letter. 


I beg to enclose a memorandum of the negociations which took 
place in London from the 6th to the 8th about the Hukwang 


1 Expressing approval of a despatch in which Bernstorff had written 
that ‘under the new President Taft the Far East is the only field in 
which we could work to advantage along with the United States’ 

2 Philander C. Knox, ; 
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affair. I add as my personal impression that the American group 
was very inadequately represented. 


Memorandum. 
Extracts. 

. . . In the draft of the Agreement on the Railway loan, 
which had been submitted at the eleventh hour, the British had 
inserted a passage by which the loans for constructing the Han- 
kow-Canton and Hankow-Sze-chuan lines were not to be included 
in the general Agreement. The reason given for adding this 
clause was that there was already a treaty with China on the 
subject of these two railways and that the transactions connected 
with them no longer bore the character of future business. The 
Germans demanded that the additional clause should be struck 
out for the following reason : ‘ 

The British, who in one part of China or another counted 
on the fulfilment of similar promises, declared that it was not to 
their interests to disturb the efficacy of a promise, such as China 
must have given the Americans. With this unambiguous declar- 
ation the participation desired by America in the business, which 
had reached its conclusion, must of necessity be admitted in 
principle. The treaty concluded on June 6th at Peking regard- 
ing the Hankow-Canton and Hankow-Sze-chuan railways had 
not yet been ratified by an Imperial edict, and it did not appear 
absolutely out of the question that by an extensive, but not at 
the moment calculable, demand, the Americans might wreck the 
treaty. The British would then be completely free, and being 
freed from the necessity of considering China by the success of 
the American demand, they would be able to claim the sole right 
to the Hankow-Canton railway on the grounds of the Chinese 
promise of 1905, and the right to the Hankow-Sze-chuan railway, 
jointly with America, by reason of the promise of Ig04, and so 

leave us in the lurch by a move of this kind at Peking. We could 

certainly then at once initiate certain claims against China for 
an indemnity arising out of the breach of the treaty, but no great 
value could be attached to that. In any case, however, such 
action would injure German prestige in China so seriously that 
the result would be most unfriendly disputes with England and 
China. 


[The British negociators agreed to omit the clause, and at 10.30 on 
July 7th the General Agreement was signed, and it was settled that the 
German-British-French group should negociate with the American 
representatives. | 


At ir o’clock after a short preamble the Americans stated 
their demands: In 1904 the Chinese Government made a promise 
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to the Minister, Edwin Conger,! to obtain the capital necessary 
for constructing the Hankow-Sze-chuan line from America and 
England. The American requirements then only included the 
line from Hankow to Chung-king, but in its reply to their note 
the Chinese Government had expressly used the designation 
‘Hankow-Sze-chuan Railway’. The American Government 
regarded this as an undoubted preferential right to half the rail- 
way and was claiming its half share now. If this could not 
be admitted, the demand would be for a quarter share of the 
Hankow-Sze-chuan and Hankow-Canton lines. 

From every side the wish was at once expressed that the 
Americans should produce the text of the correspondence between 
Mr. Conger and the Chinese Government. The Americans stated 
their inability to do this, although, at the suggestion of the 
British representatives, they had several times telegraphed to 
New York for it. Whereupon the British and French expressed 
most decided doubts as to whether this so-called Conger Act 
existed in the form claimed for it by the Americans. As early as 
July 5th M. Pichon had declared that if France had ever known 
of such correspondence she would have protested against it. . . 

The European delegates were unanimous that America must 
not assume that, even if the Acts of 1904 existed, she would 
obtain half the Hankow-Sze-chuan railway without competition. 
This consideration made it obvious that America could claim no 
greater share in the railway than those who had now completed 
the business with a great deal of labour and were under any cir- 
cumstance in competition with her. The three European groups 
finally said unanimously that America could not possibly parti- 
cipate in the loan for the Hankow-Canton line, if only because 
the American interest in that line had been set aside in 1905 
by payment of a high indemnity. They offered a quarter share 
in the Hankow-Sze-chuan line and were ready not to exclude 
America from sharing in the supplies of material. If this fourth 
part was accepted by America, it should be proposed to the 
British, German, French and American Governments that they 
should jointly support the steps, which must be directed towards 
the immediate conclusion of a preliminary treaty with China 
concerning the remainder of the Hankow-Sze-chuan railway, for 
which a further loan amounting to 110 millions of marks would 
have to be found. If such a preliminary treaty in favour of the 
four nations was brought about now at once, a moral success 
would have been won in China, with which America might be 
content. 

The negociations were continued on July 8th. The Amer- 
icans declared that, in spite of their enquiry of New York, they 

SCi. Vol iit p: 179; 
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are not in possession of fresh instructions. They were strictly 
limited by their present plenary powers to the quarter share 
demanded by them in the Hankow-Canton and Hankow-Sze-chuan 
Railway. The discovery of the fact that the Americans enjoyed 
no elasticity whatever in their instructions and therefore no 
plenary powers at all to negociate aroused considerable indig- 
nation in all the European delegates. It was represented to 
them that the written statement of their claim had not been 
correct. If they had said that these claims were an indisputable 
minimum, there would have been unanimity in rejecting that 
minimum without any conference. They were then informed 
that it was not customary to negociate over business, unless the 
individual negociators had powers to let go some part of their 
demands. They were told by an Englishman that under such 
circumstances it was quite useless to contest the claims, once 
made, with arguments, and that the Americans were demanding 
their “ pound of flesh’ like Shylock. Another Englishman used 
even stronger words. 

It was said that the American Government had been remiss 
on two occasions; the first was when they ignored England’s 
offer to let American financiers participate in the Chinese Central 
Railways Company, which was founded for the purpose of con- 
structing the Hankow-Sze-chuan line,—and the second time was 
when they observed with complete indifference that other groups 
were taking steps about the railway. And now, after the other 
groups had just brought about the treaty as the result of long 
and toilsome labour, their Government suddenly put in an appear- 
ance with the object of taking the business away from these 
others. It was neither just nor fair. 

The American representatives were obliged to listen to these 
reproaches in silence; they had no means at hand to contest 
their justice. 

The meeting then came to an end, and the offers made by the 
three European groups were maintained in force. The nego- 
ciations stand adjourned for a further conference with no date 
named; the American delegates will have to be provided with 


roper plenary powers. 
id FY. URBIG. E. REHDERS. 


[The following Memorandum handed in in Berlin on July 17th, 1909 
describes the attitude of the Washington Cabinet towards the Chinese 


Railway Loan.] 
Memorandum. 


The Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America is 
instructed that the interest of the Government of the United 
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States in the participation of American capital in the construction 
of the Hankow-Sze-chuan Railway being one of principle and 
based upon definite promises of the Government of the Chinese 
Empire, which in agreement with the Government of the United 
States the Chinese Government is at present desirous of fulfilling, 
the American Government finds it impossible to accept less than 
equal participation in the contemplated loan—that is, one fourth, 
both as regards capital furnished and foreign material to be used. 

The Government of the United States, considering the present 
offer of foreign capital as merely a proposition not yet accepted 
by the Chinese Government, and having the assurance that the 
British, German and French Governments are favourable to 
American participation, which the Chinese Government is ready 
to accept on equal terms, sees no reason why the participation 
should be less than equal. The Government of the United States 
will therefore insist upon equal participation and will not with- 
draw its protest at Peking until such an arrangement is made and 
approved by the Department of State. Upon this point the 
Government of the United States and China are in agreement. 


XXXII. 25 


MEMORANDUM BY ZIMMERMANN OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, July 18th, 1909 
Extract. 


. . . I told the American Chargé d’Affaires that his Govern- 
ment’s action had placed us in a very painful position. What 
would America say if we behaved thus towards a piece of business 
which an American financier had completed? There would 
doubtless be indignation about ‘ unfair treatment ’, and his own 
Government would be accused of weakness for having let down 
the financial interests of their banks. The American action 
seemed strange to us for two reasons, first because Mr. Rockhill 4 
intervened not at all at the proper moment in his negociations 
at Peking, and also because the United States was still not pro- 
ducing the Agreement by which China had granted them a right 
to the loan. 


[On September 8th, 1909, a British Note was handed into the German 
Foreign Office: ‘ Negociations with regard to international railway loan 
seem to have reached something like a deadlock in connection with 
appointment of engineers to supervise construction of different sections. 
It appears to His Majesty’s Government that the only equitable solution 
is that each of the three groups originally concerned should make some 
sacrifice in order to allow of American participation. We understand 
that the British group is fully prepared to do this. . . a 


* American Minister at Peking. 
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XXXII. 35 


Count G. VON WEDEL, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN WASHINGTON, TO 
THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26th, 1909 


Cipher telegram, 


To-day’s New York Times publishes a report, dated from 
Washington, that the Chinese railway loan threatens to come to 
grief, because Germany now rejects the new distribution of the 
Engineers’ sections as proposed by England, and refuses to assure 
to the United States their proper share in delivering material. 
“The one point that stands out clearly is that Germany has 
refused point-blank to accept the British propositions making 
possible America’s full participation in the advantages of the 
loan.’ (SCHOEN: ‘All a lie.’) 

I have just begged Wilson, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
—with a reference to our friendly attitude towards America from 
the start—to counteract the false and malicious report as far as 
possible ; this he promised me... . 


The same, October 27th, 1909. 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson asked me to come and see him just now 
and told me that the promise he made me two days ago was 
unfortunately based on a wrong assumption. 

From information received by the State Department the 
Government had learned to its astonishment that in the question 
of the Chinese Railway loan Germany was demanding concessions 
from England and France, but that she herself wished to make 
none worth mentioning. Therefore the United States found Eng- 
land’s refusal to conclude the treaty on that basis quite com- 
prehensible and must unwillingly admit that in that case the 
failure to complete the treaty was solely attributable to Germany’s 
attitude... . 

Mr. Wilson handed me a Note [which concludes]: ... 

‘ Our reports from Peking confirm those from London and also 
indicate that the controverted point might easily be adjusted. 
Telegrams just received from Peking moreover convey the grave 
information that each day’s delay increases the danger of the 
defeat of the arrangement from local Chinese opposition.’ 


XXXII. 37 
SCHOEN, IN BERLIN, TO COUNT GEORG VON WEDEL, IN 
WASHINGTON, October 28th, 1909 
Telegram. Extract. 
Mr. Wilson’s statement is clearly based on wrong information. 
The German financial group came to an agreement with China 
on March 7th, by which the financing of the Hankow-Canton 
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railway loan and the appointment of an engineer was to be granted 
to them. On the strength of this agreement the German group 
gave up to the British group by an understanding with them and 
to the French group, solely on the assumption that the German 
group was to retain the engineer for the first 800 kilometers of 
the Hankow-Sze-chuan line. It is known that America only 
came forward for the business of the loan after the distribution 
was settled. England’s present demand is incompatible with 


this understanding .. . 


[On November tst, 1909, the British Government proposed that ‘ the 
relative strength of the three groups over the whole line with its exten- 
sions should be :—Germans 600—Americans 800—Chinese Central Rail- 
ways, Ld. 1,000 kilometers. (The last to include the British and French 
shares which thus amount to 500 kilometers each.)’ The German Govern- 
ment refused to consider it. They insisted on standing by their Agree- 
ment with China of March 7th. They won their point, and the German 
Foreign Office wrote as follows: ] 


XXXII. 53 


SCHOEN TO COUNT VON BERNSTORFF, IN WASHINGTON, 
January 4th, 1910 
Extract. 

The negociations of the groups of banks concerning the Han- 
kow-Canton and Hankow-Sze-chuan railway loan have concluded 
satisfactorily as far as we are concerned. It is agreed that the 
German group appoint a chief engineer for the whole 800 kilo- 
meters of the Hu-peh section of the Hankow-Sze-chuan line and 
that merely the last 200 kilometers of that section are left for 
an American subordinate engineer. The latter is under the 
German chief engineer ; he must refrain from all interference in 
the matter of orders for material and will be paid according to 
the discretion of the German chief engineer. In return the Ger- 
mans confirm the Americans in an independent right of quoting 
for delivery of material on a par with all other nations . 


[When Mr. Elihu Root was Secretary of State, the United States 
concluded Arbitration treaties (1908-9) with a large number of foreign 
states. (Cf. C. R. Fish, American Diplomacy, p. 475.) One of the main 
obstacles was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, for relations between America 
and Japan were far from good, and England might be involved in war 
with America in a Japanese quarrel. German irritation at the growing 
spec oak between England and America was becoming ever more 
intense. 


ONL e227 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLi_wec, April ist, IQII 


The effect of the Anglo-American Arbitration treaty on Eng- 
land's relations with Japan and on the question of renewing the 
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- Anglo-Japanese Alliance is, as a politician intimate with the 
Cabinet told me, strongly exercising every serious politician here : 
he said the subject was so ticklish that no one dared discuss it 
in public. 

The object of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty in its present form 
had been mainly to prevent a Russian movement of revenge 
towards Central Asia. Since the improvement in Russo-Japanese 
relations and the rise of the Anglo-Russian friendship the danger 
of such a movement, and thus the object of the Alliance in its 
present form, had practically disappeared. Japan had had to 
realise that armed assistance in a war with the United States 
was impossible owing to public feeling in England. And yet 
there was a big difference between such a suggestion and a formal 
treaty with the United States, which took the point out of the 
Japanese Alliance for any definite possibility of war, in fact the only 
one imaginable. Owing to the great extent to which the British 
alliance influenced Japanese policy a renewal of the treaty was 
desirable because, if the Treaty were not renewed, England would 
be forced to keep a fleet of at least 12 Invincibles in the Far East. 
This much was certain—that, after the general Arbitration 
Treaty was concluded with the United States, a renewal of the 
Alliance in its present form could not be thought of. 


[At the instance of the United States the Anglo-Japanese Treaty was 
modified. Its main alteration was to the effect that England was not 
to be required to help Japan in a war against the United States. (Cf. 


Ppp. 101, 329.)] 


EXXIT, 233 


CouNT VON BERNSTORFF, IN WASHINGTON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, July 21st, IQII 


The news of the extension and alteration of the Anglo- Japanese 
Treaty of alliance has been received here with very little interest. 
The lack of interest is not to be explained solely by the apathy 
which always comes upon the Americans in the height of summer 
—and especially in this year of record heat. The reason for this 
lack of interest—especially strange in this case—is to be found in 
the fact in this country no one believed that England would be 
true to the alliance if put to the test by an American-Japanese 
conflict. Inthe last ten years England has given in to the United 
States with such zealous servility that they do not count on any 
British power of resistance. The present British Government— 
partly for party reasons and owing to their Free Trade doc- 
trinairism—assisted the conclusion of the Reciprocity Agreement 
between America and Canada, although there never was such a 
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dangerous blow dealt at the British world empire. © The agitation 
waged by the Conservative-Imperialist Party against the treaty 
may still wreck it in Canada, but it will not alter judgment over 
here regarding the British Government’s attitude. aye 
i People are asking themselves whether this British servility 1s 
a paying proposition. Inmy humble opinionitisnot. Its main 
object—that of ranging the United States against Germany— 
will not be attained for a very long time, and probably never. 
As far as I know, there are only two British papers, the anti- 
German National Review and the Morning Post under the in- 
fluence of Maurice Low, the New York Correspondent, which look 
‘the matter coolly in the face. 

The British efforts are meeting with a certain return of platonic 
affection. The old rooted dislike of England is gradually vanish- 
ing. It is only human for the Americans to like a cousin who is 
doing everything to please them. But it is not accompanied by 
any wish to offer anything in return, and the former respect is 
absent. The American feels he is being needed and courted by 
the Britons. I have never yet heard an American mention 
England without adopting a certain compassionate tone and 
shrugging his shoulders over British decadence. I have met with . 
such expressions even in those circles in New York and Newport 
which regard British titles, country-houses and the pleasures of 
sport and hunting as the acme of earthly happiness. 

What can this British servility lead to under such circum- 
stances? Mr. Champ Clark, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was not joking, when he said that a day would come 
when England would joyfully consent to Canada’s union with 
the United States. Many think the same here, though they do 
not always say it. The Anglo-Saxon race, under America’s 
dominant leadership of the whole New World and the Pacific 
Ocean,—this is the chief aim of those Americans who think 
about the future of their country. For the attainment of this 
end England will have to continue following in America’s train 
and become Japan’s enemy instead of her ally. 


[The World War utterly falsified this prediction. Force of circum- 
stances brought both Japan and America on to the same side, Japan 
on August 23rd, 1914, and America on April 6th, 1917. 


Early in 1911 Russia and Japan protested that the Four Powers 
£10,000,000 Loan Agreement had created a monopoly and was prejudicing 
their interests in Manchuria.] 

Aide-Mémoire. 


Handed in in Berlin by the American Chargé d’Affai 1 
19tty (XXXII. 182.) ae 


- The Russian and Japanese Governments have contended that 
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Article XVI of the Chinese Currency Reform and Industrial 
Development Loan Agreement creates for the Syndicate a pre- 
ferential situation in Manchuria and that the Syndicate would 
appear to pretend to a monopoly of financial and industrial 
enterprises in regions in which Russia and Japan have special 
interests. 

It is the view of the Government of the United States that 
the above contention is based on the attribution of a wider scope 
to Article XVI than the language itself would warrant, and that 
Article XVI should be read in connection with Article VIII, 
Section C, which would seem satisfactorily to answer the Russian 
and Japanese contention. 

As to the prior right of the Syndicate which began certain 
specific works to the first opportunity for further loans needed for 
their completion, this would seem to be in accordance with general 
business procedure. 

In short, the Government of the United States is of the opinion 
that the objections might be overcome by a declaration that 
Article XVI, as interpreted by the Governments concerned, 
refers only to the specific enterprises mentioned and does not 
create or intend a monopoly such as is apprehended by Russia 
and Japan, and moreover, that no such claim, if made by the 
bankers, would receive the support of their respective Govern- 
ments. 

Article XVI. If the Imperial Chinese Government should 
desire to obtain from other than Chinese sources funds in addition 
to the proceeds derived from this loan, to continue or complete 
the operations contemplated under this agreement, the Chinese 
Imperial Government shall first invite the banks to undertake 
a loan to provide the funds required, but should the Imperial 
Chinese Government fail to agree with the banks as to the terms 
for such supplementary loan, then other financial groups may 
be invited to undertake the same; and should the Imperial 
Chinese Government decide to invite foreign capitalists to parti- 
cipate with Chinese interestsin Manchurian business contemplated 
under this loan, or to be undertaken in connection therewith, 
the banks shall first be invited so to participate. 

Article VIII (c). A statement specifying the nature of the 
proposed enterprises in Manchuria and showing in what amounts 
the allotted portion of the proceeds of this loan is to be applied 
thereto. 


[On July 21st representatives of the four financial groups met in 
London, and on the 27th the British Government proposed that a 
declaration should be made to the effect that no monopoly, such as Russia 
and Japan feared, was intended. The Governments agreed, but Russia 
and Japan were still dissatisfied.] 
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XXXII. 189 


Count von METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, October 24th, I9QII 


Extract. 

The Foreign Office informs me to-day in a Note + (copy 
enclosed) that it has sounded both the Russian and Japanese 
Embassies as to their reception of the proposed declaration 
regarding Article XVI. 

Both Governments state, however, that the proposed declar- 
ation is not of a kind to weaken their objections against the 
Article’. 

Since under these circumstances the British Government con- 
sider any further steps to induce the two Governments to give 
up their point of view would be useless, they think it best, for 
the purpose of settling the affair quickly, to induce the Chinese 
Government to prepare an exact specification of the works which 
it intends to undertake. This specification would have to show 
a statement of all works to be carried out on the strength of the 
loan as well as the sums to be expended in each case. In this 
way the preferential position of the financial groups would be 
confined in future to advances for the completion of the under- 
takings so specified. It might also possibly prevent points of 
dispute from arising in future. This proposal has been submitted 
to the Government of the United States and has been approved 
by them. 

At its close the Note states definitely that the British Govern- 
ment has required the British financial group to join with the 
other three groups in urging the Chinese Government to prepare 
an exact specification, as described above, for the works which 
it intends to undertake in Manchuria. 


[The German Government agreed with the foregoing. The French 
group, however, made difficulties. On November 6th, rI911, Schoen 
wrote from Paris: ‘ France’s unwillingness to take part in the consortium 
of the four Powers is attributable to Russian pressure. The French 
Government openly regret being included in it.’ 


The Chinese Revolution, which ended in the deposition of the Manchu 
dynasty and establishment of a republic (February, 1912), with Yuan- 
shi-kai as President, did not produce anarchy at first. The loan negocia- 
tions were transferred to his Government. On December 4th, 1911, the 
German Minister in Peking telegraphed that ‘ Yuan-shi-kai must be 
supported as he is now the sole guarantee of stability’. 

The Americans suggested that Russia and Japan should join the 
Syndicate of Four. Their Government sent a Note to Mr. James Bryce, 
the British Ambassador, ending with the following words: 

“Should extraordinary necessities make it advisable to assist China 


1 Not given in the German. 
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with funds to meet its international obligations and to perform the ordinary 
administrative and police functions of Government the Department of 
State believes that such assistance should be in connection with some 
general plan by all the interested Powers for the protection of the common 
nterests in China.’] 


XXXII. 204 


CouNT voN METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiwee, February 7th, 1912 

To-day Sir E. Grey in conversation with me touched on Chinese 
affairs. He said there seemed to be hope of reconciliation between 
North and South. The British Government’s view that no loan 
should be granted seemed to him to be the right one. For, once 
in enjoyment of a loan, the Imperial Government in China would 
have continued the struggle against the South, and the South 
would not have submitted. The very condition might then have 
ensued, which should above all things be avoided—i.e. a final 
separation of North and South and a split up of the Empire. 
(The Emperor: ‘ A euphemistic phrase for letting the dynasty fall 
without a scruple ! ’) 

The various requests of the Republican Government for 
recognition had been left unanswered by the British Government, 
and he thought it still too early to recognise it. 

If the question of a loan to the Four-Power group came up 
after a time, and after the new form of State in China had been 
consolidated, he considered it advisable, in consideration for the 
great political interests concerned, to let Russia and Japan parti- 
cipate in the loan, if these two countries desired it. (The 
Emperor: ‘They do not.’) 

The Minister considered that Russia also wished to let Mon- 
golia stand as a buffer state between her and China. She had 
long advocated autonomy for the Mongolian princes. Her desire 
was that Mongolia’s autonomy should not be restricted by China. 
Hence he did not believe that Russia was pursuing political 
intentions in Mongolia. 

He also seemed not to think that Japan had intentions regard- 
ing Southern Manchuria. (The Emperor: ‘ He believes in purity 
all round! Touching !’) 

He knew of the loan of 10,000,000 taels by the Japanese 
shipping companies to the Republicans in the Yangtsze territory. 
He thinks thisis purely commercial business and not for govern- 
ment action. (The EmMprror: ‘It comes to the same thing ’) 
British companies had also participated in a local loan there. 
He had thought it essential that the British companies should 
emphasise the private character of their transaction, which had 
nothing to do with the British Government. (The EMPEROR: 
‘ I ) 
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Tibet was just as useful for England as a buffer state, as 
Mongolia was for Russia. Therefore the British Government 
did not wish China to increase her hold on Tibet. There was 
no fear of this for the present. 


[On February 24th the British Government sent a Note to Berlin 
embodying Sir Edward Grey’s view. 

The original suggestion came from the French. On March 1st Lord 
Granville showed Montgelas, in Berlin, a telegram from London, which 
ran as follows: ‘His Majesty’s Government have been approached by 
the French Government with a suggestion for Russia and Japan to be 
definitely admitted into the combine for loans formed by the four groups. 
The Imperial Government are believed to have given their approval in 
principle. It has also been suggested by the French Government that 
the Russian Government should be approached on the subject by the 
British and French Governments. 

M. Sasonov was suspicious of this new move. He said that ‘he could 
not conceal from me (Count Pourtalés) that he would have thought it 
more correct if the invitation to Russia to participate in the amounts 
advanced had been made before large sums had been dangled in front 
of the Chinese Government.’ (XXXII. 208.) On March 13th he circulated 
a Memorandum of his reasons for objecting.] 


AXXIT207 


BurI, GERMAN CONSUL-GENERAL AT SHANGHAI, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, February 28th, 1912 


Extract. 


I hear in confidence that between the German-British-French- 
American syndicate of banks and the new Republican Govern- 
ment a treaty has been concluded through Yuan-shi-kai’s 
mediation, by which the former grant the latter an advance of 
7,000,000 5taelS. <a... 

The sudden action by the Four-nation Syndicate has greatly 
disturbed the Japanese. All chance of their loan on the security 
of the Han-yang-Ta-ye-Ping-hsiang Mines and the China Mer- 
chants Steam Navigation Company and their hope of thus 
acquiring greater influence on China's economic development fall 
to the ground. It is not understood from which quarter the 
impulse for the Four Bank-groups’ unexpected and energetic 
action came. In any case this sudden development of energy in 
the Banks will be welcomed with satisfaction for its effect in block- 
ing Japan’s influence, and it will be supported officially, as far 
as circumstances allow. 


[At a Conference held in London, March 12 /13th, 1912, the four 
groups decided to supply Yuan-shi-kai’s provisional Government with a 
loan of £60,000,000 to help in reorganisation, on condition that the 
Provisional Government bound itself not to negociate or contract any 
loan or advance whatever except through the medium of the four groups. 

At this point a rival Syndicate came on the scene. Haxthausen, at 
Peking, reported on March 26th: ‘ Behind the so-called Belgian loan 
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stands a Belgian-Russian-French-British group. The British firms con- 
cerned in it are J. H. Schréder of London, the Eastern Bank, alias E. D. 
Sassoon of Bombay, who had long wished to get a footing in Chinese 
financial business, Shipley, W. Greenwell & Co., and apparently Sir Marcus 
Samuel, formerly Lord Mayor of London . . . Hoyer, the Director here 
of the Russo-Asiatic Bank, informed the Americans that he had brought 
about the grouping of the Syndicate. It is rather interesting that origin- 
ally Hoyer was the official Russian representative for the Four-Power 
concern, when Russia and Japan signified their readiness to join the 
Four-Power group.’ (XXXII. 305.)] 


XXXII. 298 


HAXTHAUSEN, IN PEKING, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
March 15th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 

Yuan-shi-kai and Tang Shao-yi, the Prime Minister, yesterday 
concluded a 5% loan of {1,000,000 at 97 with an Anglo-Belgian 
Syndicate with a prospect of a larger loan. 

The Four-Bank group have requested their Ministers to lodge 
a protest with Yuan-shi-kai, since this loan violates the arrange- 
ments regarding advances and loans for reorganisation. So far 
the diplomatic representatives have not decided on anything. 


[The Protest by the Ministers at Peking was lodged on April 18th, 
with a threat that the Group Banks would not resume negociations until 
effective steps had been taken by the Chinese Government to secure respect 
for the pledges given to the groups. 

The fact was that the Chinese Government was in desperate need of 
money and was not prepared to refuse any that was offered. Atthe same 
time it strongly resented foreign control over the expenditure of it and 
refused to have its hands tied with regard to loans from other sources.] 


XXXII. 323 


COUNT VON BERNSTORFF, IN WASHINGTON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, May 24th, 1912 


According to instructions I discussed the situation in China 
in confidence with Mr. Knox, the Secretary of State, and informed 
him of the contents of the report} by the Imperial Minister in 
Peking, which you have communicated to me. Mr. Knox in 
general regards the situation in China in a less pessimistic light 
than Herr von Haxthausen, though he admitted that he would 
take the same view if he trusted solely to the reports of the Amer- 
ican Minister at Peking. There the situation was always regarded 
more pessimistically because they had the faults and mistakes 
of the Chinese central Government in front of their eyes. The 
latter was doubtless very powerless at present ; but it had never 
been very strong formerly. Matters in the South were develop- 
ing favourably, and so far there was no reason to fear that that 


1 Not given. 
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part of China would break away from the rest. The aspirations 
of Russia and Japan were naturally objectionable to the policy 
pursued by Germany and the United States—that of China’s 
integrity. It was, however, to be hoped that, after the loan 
negociations were completed, there would be general improvement 
in the situation, which would render the intrigues of those two 
Powers more difficult. According to the latest news from Lon- 
don, the Russian and Japanese demands were going to be with- 
drawn, so that there was hope of a speedy agreement between 
the banks regarding the loan. 


[In June, 1912, Russia and Japan met the other groups in London, 
and the loan became one of Six Powers. The main difficulty again was 
to tie the Chinese Government down to any agreement which excluded 
it from collecting money from wherever it chose. 

The American Government continued to support the American group 
of bankers in China until the close of President Taft’s term of office. 
In March, 1913, Mr. Woodrow Wilson succeeded him and appointed 
Mr. W. J. Bryan as Secretary of State in place of Mr. Knox.] 


XXXII. 380 


CoUNT VON BERNSTORFF, IN WASHINGTON, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, (received) March 19th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

After a Cabinet meeting President Wilson in his own name 
published a declaration to the effect that the present adminis- 
tration did not desire to request the American bankers to parti- 
cipate in the Chinese loan, because the Government wished to 
undertake no responsibility and merely to maintain the open 
door in China. 

When I saw Mr. Bryan last week before his Easter holiday, 
he mentioned China, but said he could tell me nothing definite, 
as the President had come to no decision . . .1 was not at the 
Cabinet meeting. It looks more and more as though the Presi- 
dent, who is known to like his own way, wishes to make all deci- 
sions himself. His views are characterised as being non-inter- 
ference in foreign affairs and social reform at home. 

To-morrow I shall see the bankers in New York and learn 
more about their present intentions. 


XXXII. 387 


COUNT VON BERNSTORFF, IN WASHINGTON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HoLLWEG, March 30th, 1913 
Extract. 
Owing to the questions in the British Parliament and the 
comments in the London Press, which followed them, attention 


1 Cipher group missing. 
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here has been for the first time drawn to the fact that the United 
States action in withdrawing from the Six Power Chinese Loan 
was an unusual one. It is well known that in America there is 
little comprehension of the forms of international diplomatic 
business, and we always have to bear in mind that the one regular 
rule in the policy of the United States is that it is constantly pre- 
paring surprises for the world. Therefore it is so difficult to come 
to any binding arrangements with the Government here for any 
length of time. We must always count upon short periods and 
try to make what use we can of any fresh sudden deviation by 
the United States. 

Internal politics usually supply the motive inducing the 
Government or Congress to leave international arrangements 
out of consideration... . 

In his survey of the new century at the end of his History of 
the American People Mr. Wilson wrote: ‘ The great East was the 
market all the world coveted now, the market for which statesmen 
as well as merchants must plan and play their game of com- 
petition, the market to which diplomacy, and if need be, power, 
must make an open way. The United States could not easily 
have dispensed with that foothold in the East which the posses- 
sion of the Philippines so unexpectedly afforded them.’ Since 
he wrote this there is every indication that the President has not 
altered his views. Like all statesmen here he is sometimes forced 
to play to the gallery, whether with altruistic circumlocutions or 
with digs in the ribs at such unpopular fellow-citizens as J. P. 
Morgan and his Wall Street following. Mr. Wilson is already 
preparing to consolidate the American position in China by recog- 
nising the Republic, and other American bankers are giving 
signs of being ready to lend money to China, even though the 
Republic is not prepared to act as guardian in an administrative 
capacity. 

[On May 23rd, 1913, the British Foreign Office sent a Memorandum 
to Berlin containing the following paragraphs :] 


Memorandum. 
Extract. 

Following on the decisions reached at the conference of the 
Six Power group on January roth and 11th last respecting the 
removal of industrial and railway loans from the scope of the 
sextuple agreement, His Majesty’s Government addressed a 
Memorandum under date January 29th to the Representatives 
in London of the Powers interested in the consortium and 
proposed the conclusion of an agreement embodying certain 

1 America was the first of the Powers to recognise formally the Chinese 
Republic (on May 2nd, 1913). 
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conditions to govern future industrial loans made by nationals of 
the Six Powers with the Chinese Government. 

Favourable replies to the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were received from the French, German, Japanese and 
Russian Government, though the German Government, whilst 
notifying their acceptance in principle of the conditions suggested 
by His Majesty’s Government and expressing their readiness 
to enter into an agreement in which they should be embodied, 
made the condition that the agreement should not merely apply 
to the Powers represented in the loan consortium, but to all 
Powers interested in Chinese railway business, in particular to 
the United States of America, who had in the meanwhile ceased 
to act with their partners in the Sextuple Agreement, and to 
Belgium. 

. . . His Majesty’s Government feel that the condition made 
by the German Government is justified by the defection of the 
Government of the United States from the Six Power group, 
and they recognise the grave disadvantage under which the 
nationals of the five Powers would labour. were they compelled 
to make any industrial loan business, into which they entered, 
conform to special conditions which their American and Belgian 
competitors were free to neglect. 

It would, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, be 
useless to invite the United States and Belgian Governments to 
become parties to the proposed agreement, and there appears, 
therefore, to remain no other course than for the five Powers to 
resume unconditionally their respective liberty of action in regard 
to industrial loans. . . 


_ [The German Government expressed agreement with this view. The 
Five Power group, nevertheless, continued to keep in touch until shortly 
before the War.] 


CHAPTER III 


THE GERMAN NAVAL LAW, 1911-12. 
EFFORTS TO MAINTAIN GOOD RELATIONS 


[In the autumn of 1911 the German representatives in London, with 
the exception of Widenmann, the Naval Attaché, observed a general 
desire throughout England for relief from the tension with Germany. 
The alarm taken at the Emperor’s and Tirpitz’s determination to increase 
the Navy beyond even what was laid down in the existing Naval Law 
was a clear indication that only renunciation of the Novelle (Supplementary 
Naval Bill) would reassure public feeling in England. Metternich and 
Kuhlmann did all that was humanly possible to impress this fact on the 
Emperor, who showed the utmost irritability whenever their despatches 
were laid before him. Widenmann fanned the flame by his reports. At 
the end of the year an attempt was made to placate the Emperor and 
German feeling by an offer to help Germany to gain a ‘ place in the sun’ 
by colonial expansion, but all to no purpose. The Emperor was deter- 
mined to have a great navy. Meanwhile preparations were being made 
for a final effort by sending a British Minister—Lord Haldane—whose 
private and intellectual German sympathies were known, to Berlin as 
an ambassador of peace. ] 


German Note. 

At the end of August, 1910, two British Naval officers, Trench and 
Brandon, were arrested at Emden. When charged before the Imperial 
Court of Justice at Leipzig they admitted that they had been commis- 
sioned by the British Intelligence Department and that from August 4th 
to 25th, 1910, they had made observations at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven, Bremen, Heligoland, Sylt, Wangeroog and Borkum and had 
reported on them. They were condemned to 4 years in a fortress. 


XXVIII. 425 


CAPTAIN WIDENMANN, NAVAL ATTACHE IN LONDON, TO ADMIRAL 
von TirPiTz, July 10th, 191 


At a banquet given by the British Government to the Naval 
Architects I had a conversation with Mr. McKenna approximately 
as follows: 

McK. : Is Admiral von Tirpitz as displeased with me as ever ? 
I should be especially sorry, for I have a very high opinion of him 
and his work. 

W: If you think Admiral von Tirpitz dislikes you person- 


ally, you do him an injustice, for he does not know you person- 
39 
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ally, so there can be no personal cause of annoyance. But if 
you want to find out by your question whether Berlin has for- 
gotten the naval scare of 1909,1 which came about owing to your 
untrue suggestions, I can only say it is not the case, for it was the 
cause of all the later disagreements. 

McK.: But I had then private and reliable information that 
the keel of a new ship had been laid at Schichau and the ship 
was already far advanced. My private information branded 
the official German representations as untrue. 

W.: Then I can only imagine that Trench and Brandon were 
already in your service and brought you information based on 
wrong observation. 

McK.: I did not know Trench and Brandon then at all. The 
information came from a private friend who one winter night 
went over the ice to the Schichau Yards and had seen the Helling. 
He told me later on that he saw the keel and first ribs of the ship 
already laid down on the spot. 

W.: Your friend’s technical knowledge cannot have been 
very great, for he clearly must have seen some material for the 
keelvand stibs; 2g... 

Whether the private friend’s account is really true or invented 
by Mr. McKenna ad hoc on account of my reference to Trench 
and Brandon I cannot judge. But it certainly proves that there 
have been plenty of cases lately of British espionage in Germany 
with the official sanction of someone like Mr. McKenna. 


DONT X 5247 


REPORT BY MAjor OSTERTAG, MILITARY ATTACHE IN LONDON, 
October 24th, I9g1I 


The changes in the Cabinet which became known yesterday 
only affect the Army in that the new First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, belongs to it. Although now only 37 
years of age, he served partly as an active Cavalry officer, partly 
as war-correspondent in the Spanish-American War, the expe- 
ditions to Malakand and Tirah (India), Lord Kitchener’s Sudan 
Campaign, and the last Boer War. He has moreover held the 
posts of Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Board of Trade, and 
Home Secretary. He cannot be denied a certain versatility. 
He is exchanging posts with Mr. McKenna apparently because he 
quarrelled with the Labour Party at the time of the energetic 
suppression of the strike in August. 

At present Mr. Churchill is a Major in the Territorial Force, 
being a squadron-leader in the Oxfordshire Yeomanry. 

Lord Haldane remains at his post as War Secretary, and will 
do so until he has completed his reforms of the regular army 

1Cf. Vol. III, Chapters XXVII, XXXI. 
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and Territorial Force. All reports of his having accepted the 
post of Lord Chancellor are groundless. He told me this himself 
in a long conversation. We also discussed the British war pre- 
parations in August and September.! Lord Haldane said: 

‘The so-called war preparations coincided with the ones in 
connection with the suppression of the railwaystrike. Although 
I was always convinced that Germany would not declare war 
against France, most of my colleagues believed it. I gauged the 
situation successfully and got as much as I could out of the nig- 
gardly Treasury. It was essential to do all that was possible to 
be ready for any accident.’ 

On my saying that it must have been known in England that 
we were making no war preparations and that the Army and 
Navy were going on in their ordinary course, he replied with the 
following evasive answer, which I thought I must accept: 

“Certainly we knew that. But we knew also that your 
mobilisation is so excellent that neither we nor the French can 
equal it, and that Germany is ready for war even in peace-time.’ 
(The EMPEROR: ‘ /’ 

Lord Haldane repeated his former statement that there was 
no written agreement between France and England binding 
either Power to stand by the other in the event of war; but he 
added that the obligations arising out of the Entente were at one 
with the policy necessary for England’s own self-preservation, 
of allowing no European Power to become so strong that England 
might be thrust aside and could only continue to exist by in- 
creasing her sea armaments to an infinite extent. It was therefore 
self-evident (The EMpERoR: ‘??’) that England must support 
France if Germany declared war on her. (The EMpERoR: ‘ Here 
is the main point ! that this factum is officially stated once and for 
all! We can take our own measures now !) 

Lord Kitchener and Field-Marshal Sir William Nicholson, 
the present Chief of the Staff, were mentioned, and Lord Haldane 
said they were both clever men and good organisers, but not born 
leaders in the field. Of Nicholson’s successor, General Sir John 
French, Lord Haldane said: ‘ He is a fine soldier and a good 
organiser, and yet I don’t know if he will fill his post as Chief 
of the Staff satisfactorily. He is practically new to this form of 
activity, and he will have to get into its ways.’ 

Lord Haldane spoke of his affection for Germany, to which 
he had been able to give expression last August in an address at 
Oxford University. He gave me the enclosed German trans- 
lation 2 of his speech and added that 150,000 copies of it had 
been issued in Germany. He then read out to me with evident 

1 Cf, Brandenburg, p. 385; Churchill, The World Crisis, I, p. 55 et seq. 

* Not given. 
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satisfaction two favourable articles out of the Vossische Zeitung 
and the Beobachter of Stuttgart. 


XXXI. 9 


CounT VON METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, October 25th, I9QII 


Yesterday at Birmingham Lord Haldane, the Secretary for 
War, made a speech, in which he said that the whole Ministry 
were convinced of the importance of the duty of keeping the 
British Navy up to strength. With the support of two distin- 
guished Admirals Mr. McKenna had done much, and it would 
be found that the new Minister, Mr. Churchill,! would be animated 
by a desire to pursue the same policy with the greatest energy. 

At the close of his speech the War Minister referred to the 
possibility of introducing universal service in England. In 
military circles it is thought that this utterance by Lord Haldane 
has no actual significance. 


DOROKIL, ia 


CAPTAIN WIDENMANN, GERMAN NAVAL ATTACHE IN LONDON, 
TO ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ, October 28th, I911 


The long announced change in the Admiralty took place 
during the last few days. Mr. Winston Churchill, former Home 
Secretary, has exchanged posts with Mr. R. McKenna. 

It is natural that many speculations attach to this exchange 
of persons, and that each one, according to his political colour, 
expects more economy or more activity from the new man at 
the Admiralty. 

There is no doubt that amongst naval officers the change is 
very unwelcome to start with. They already were suspicious of 
Mr. McKenna at the head of the Admiralty, and only after Mr. 
Churchill has been First Lord for some time can it be proved 
whether he fills the post to the liking of naval officers. When 
we were discussing the change, Admiral Madden, the Fourth Sea 
Lord, said to me: ‘ Mr. Asquith has sent us the restless Winston 
because he knows that, as a Board, we naval officers are the only 
ones capable of mastering him.’ It is idle to speculate whether 
this was the Prime Minister’s sole reason, or whether his special 
protégé’s (McKenna) weariness of his office hastened the change. 
In any case it is a fact that an active parliamentarian like 
Churchill is more bound down by professionals as First Lord 
than in any other of the high Ministerial posts. So long as the 
four Sea Lords * retain the confidence of the Navy and the nation, 
—and this just now is most important—no Parliament man, at 


+ Cf. Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 70 et seq.; Brandenburg, p. 397. 
® Sir A. Wilson, Sir G, le Clerc Egerton, C. J. Briggs and C. E. Madden. 
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a moment especially when the Government is not on too strong 
a footing, may dare introduce a change in the system without 
the approval of the four Sea Lords or against national feeling. 
The policy of a superior navy and of opposition to every other 
fleet, which is held to be a menace to England, is still therefore 
demanded of the Board of Admiralty and will be supported by 
the nation, whether the First Lord’s name is McKenna or Churchill. 

Mr. Churchill, whose political history has caused him to be 
regarded as unreliable, is clever enough to realise this, and as his 
boundless ambition takes account of popularity, he will manage 
his naval policy so as not to damage that. He can only attain 
this by not carrying into practice the ideas of economy which 
he preached as Home Secretary—and certainly not when pro- 
grammes of naval construction and readiness for war come into 
question. Therefore it cannot be wondered at that in his Election 
speech at Dundee on October 3rd, by which time his new post had 
doubtless already been offered him, Mr. Churchill urged the neces- 
sity of a superior British navy. It was much the same in sense 
as Mr. McKenna’s speech at Griffithstown on the same day, when 
he hoped there would be economy, but said that there would be 
increased construction, if the safety of the Empire demanded it. 

As regards relations with Germany I think that the personal 
change will make'no difference, as far as the sharper direction of 
British naval policy against Germany is concerned. Both by 
official and unofficial England Germany is admitted to be the 
adversary most to be feared, and as a result, normal British policy 
will proceed straight on in the beaten path, which they conceive 
to be the right one. (The EmMpERoR: ‘ Correct.’) 

If we ask what Germany has to expect in future from this 
relation between the two Navies, we must come to the conclusion 
that all the Admiralty’s efforts will be directed towards getting 
the best out of the situation without disturbing the peace, but 
also without becoming too weak. England cannot quite ignore 
in her dealings with Germany the breeze of disarmament and 
arbitration treaties, which is blowing through the world atmo- 
sphere ; hence the idea of a Naval Agreement on the ratio of 
3 British to 2 German. They hope two things from it: 

The first, which is openly expressed—economy and a possi- 
bility of using the money so saved for social legislation. This 
should do good to Germany. 

The second is wisely not expressed aloud in England. It is 
the hope of smashing the much-dreaded German Navy Law, 
which is so much feared. Though it has taken England a rela- 
tively long time to understand the details of this Law, the basic 
idea was quickly taken in by the British who are used to account- 
ancy. British naval politicians have long known that for a 
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strength of ‘ 60 capital ships’ and ‘ renewal after twenty years * 
the yearly construction in Germany must be ‘3 capital ships’. 
The sole intention of the ratio of 3:2, which sounds so simple 
and looks like a concession to Germany, is to the German con- 
struction down to ‘ 2 ships’ annually, whereby after twenty years 
our strength would automatically be reduced from 60 to 40 capital 
ships. (The Emperor: ‘ Which is just what I want to avoid.’) 

If we are prepared to admit this elementary truth, we Germans 
must ask ourselves whether such an Agreement is compatible with 
Germany’s future as a nation; specially if blind credulity does 
not prevent us from realising that only lately England forced 
hostility to Germany into the foreground. For British naval 
officers now say openly that last August and September England 
mobilised her whole fleet and was only waiting for a signal from 
France to fall upon Germany. 

There is therefore little doubt what is to be expected from this 
side, and still less now that there is an unscrupulous, ambitious 
and unreliable demagogue like Winston Churchill at the head 
of the Admiralty. In crises like that of the autumn of this year 
he will not advise calm moderation, but is sure to pour oil on 
theatre. 

A further consequence of these facts is that the basic idea of 
our Navy Law, ‘insurance against the strongest attacker on the 
sea’, does not seem to have been covered as against England, 
if the conditions still are in England’s favour. The mobilisation 
of the British fleet was evidence that they hoped to prepare a 
second Copenhagen for Germany, and in combination with the 
French land forces to force the hated Germany on to her knees. 
It was more the French fear of Germany’s armies on land than a 
lack of faith in British support at sea that made France unwilling 
to pull England’s chestnuts out of the fire for her. The British 
proclaimed their intention of supporting France loudly enough 
to all the world; and the fleet mobilisation spoke more clearly 
than words. 

The lesson to be drawn after deliberate consideration of this 
case is the same as that which is to be learned from all the really 
great wars waged by England against continental enemies who 
are strong on sea and land, namely that war at sea is only under- 
taken if one or more allies act with strong armies on the mainland 
at the same time. (The EmMpERoR: ‘ Correct.’) Without this 
land support England will take care not to be let in for a purely 
maritime war, for that would never allow her to reduce her enemy 
to complete submission. 

Nevertheless the menace from England has appeared so 


+ Cf. p. 51; also W. Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 94 et seq. Mr. 
Churchill worked hard for a Naval Agreement with Germany. 
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serious during the last months that in my opinion Germans will 
have to ask themselves whether the present armaments are 
strong enough (The Emperor: ‘No.’) to face a war against 
England and her allies. Serious examination will make the 
answer a decided ‘no’. (The Empreror: ‘ Right.’) The Ger- 
man nation appears to feel the same, for the wish for an increased 
navy rings throughout Germany out of an instinctively correct 
feeling that this is the only way to force England, ‘ the natural 
enemy ’, to refrain from disturbing Germany’s peaceful develop- 
ment. 

Nevertheless before Germany goes on to increase the Navy 
by a Supplementary Law, it should be seen clearly what effect 
the step willhavein England. There is no doubt that in England 
they would be angry at any increase of the German fleet, for their 
own armaments would naturally have to be increased again. I 
think this would take precedence of everything, while the political 
atmosphere is clear and until England has collected elsewhere 
inflammable material against Germany, which could be made to 
explode with a spark; then she would break out with her fleet 
against Germany. 

In one word—the mere fact of a German Supplementary Law 
by itself will not be a casus belli for England. (The EMPEROR: 
‘ Correct.’) 

In England they have been expecting for weeks to see a Supple- 
mentary Law brought in in Germany, and I think they have 
already got used to the idea, for no one can conceal from himself 
that by their political attitude of the last months they have 
aroused national ill-will against themin Germany. At the present 
moment any increase of the German fleet will be regarded by 
England as something natural. It will be another thing if the 
cause of this national excitement in Germany becomes forgotten 
on this side of the Channel; for then they will regard a Supple- 
mentary Law as a sudden and undeserved menace against peaceful 
England, and the risk of a fresh ‘ scare ’ will arise with incalculable 
consequences. 

Only one thing counts in England: a firm purpose and 
unbending determination to attain it. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Cor- 
vect.’) Jf England continues to see that Germany, in spite of 
British bluff and in spite of the Entente, sticks to her object of 
the ‘insurance idea of the German Navy ’, she will realise that 
it cannot be prevented. Until then any Naval Agreement 3: 2, 
whether suggested by McKenna or Churchill, remains an empty 
present, so long as it does not (1) exclude sticking to the ‘ double 
tempo’ by law, or (2) fix the active strength of the German Navy, 
so that it serves as a basis for the ratio of 3:2. (The EMPEROR : 
* Brilliant.’) 
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[In the foregoing despatch the Naval Attaché went quite outside his 
proper province, as the Chancellor pointed out to the Emperor (XXX. 17). 
Count Metternich wrote on November 1st to the Chancellor to try and 
counteract the arguments of the Naval Attaché. A few extracts from 
his despatch follow with the Emperor’s comments :] 


D1, a ek 


Count METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
November ist, 1911 


Extracts. 

... No British Ministry or Party of importance fails to 
recognise as the supreme principle the need for the British Navy 
to be superior to any other, nor would they ever be led to depart 
fromit. It corresponds to the national demand and the national 
realisation that the existence of England more than any other 
State depends on the superiority of her Navy. Therefore, quite 
apart from Party considerations England would be ready for 
any sacrifice for the maintenance of her position on the sea. . . 

I know of no British suggestion that our 60 capital ships 
shall be reduced to 40. (The Emperor: ‘ Jt does not exist.’) . . . 

Last summer all England was thinking of war, and prepar- 
ations were made in the Army and Navy. But there was no idea 
of a mobilisation of the whole fleet. (The EMPEROR: ‘ What can 
a civilian know about that?’) In the outside world one would 
not have noticed it. (The EMPEROR: ‘The outside noticed 
nothing of the preparations for Tripoli.’) ... 

Mr. Churchill has hardly been in office a week, and so far he 
has shown no sign of animosity against us. (The Empreror: ‘ He 
has done so before.’) On the other hand I know that a First Lord 
of the Admiralty has not to decide the question of war; this 
comes before the Cabinet, in which the weightiest voices on such 
occasions are those of the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
Neither is it for the First Sea Lord to make the decision. Other- 
wise there would have been war with Germany in Lord Fisher’s 
time. In England the Army and Navy are regarded as the most 
important instruments of policy, as means to an end, but not 
as the arbiters of the political course... . 

Since the strength of the British Navy is decided by that of 
our own and England is determined to stick to a superiority such 
as may give her a feeling of security, an extension of our Navy 
Law means for England not only a fresh effort to come up to 
ours, but one higher in proportion. The ratio of superiority will 
be adhered to in England, quite apart from whether we build 
more or less. (The Emperor: ‘ In material yes, but not in man- 


power.’) The ratio will remain the same. (The EMPEROR: 
‘ Untrue’) ... 
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To present-day England war with or without allies is utterly 
unsympathetic . . 

If England were ready for anything which would lead to 
[preventing an increase of the German Navy] she would have 
done it and destroyed our Navy, when it was easy to do so—at a 
time when influential opinion amongst us was sure that England 
meant to do so.... (The Emperor! ‘J do not agree with 
the Ambassador's judgment. The Naval Attaché is right.’) 


[On November 18th, r911, Count Metternich wrote to the Chancellor 
on the effect in England of the Agadir and Morocco crisis. He concluded 
as follows :] 


XXIX. 259 


Count METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, November 18th, 1911 


Extract. 

. . . Each Morocco crisis has strengthened the understanding 
between the British and French Governments, and I know on 
good authority that never has there been so keen an exchange of 
confidential views between Paris and London as on this last 
occasion. Nevertheless there is a wish here for reconciliation 
with us, and the moment is favourable for it, since the Moorish 
spectre no longer separates us. 

My report on the present feeling in England towards us would 
be incomplete, if I failed to mention the Reichstag debate.} 
The violent and hostile tone, especially of the leader of the Con- 
servatives, has been very generally remarked here ; it nourished 
the views of those who are possessed by the belief that we are 
working towards war with England. But on the whole I notice 
reserve and disinclination to echo the hostility which rang over 
here from the Reichstag. In the course of years I have often 
had to remark this British characteristic. If one man starts 
shouting, the other remains silent, and vice versa. When the 
first man is no longer excited, the invectives and accusations 
which the other had to bear begin to work in him, and he becomes 
excited in his turn. (The Emperor: ‘ Yes’). But since a 
certain time elapses before the excitement is transferred to the 
other party, and breaks forth after the first party has regained his 
composure, no one usually knows the reason of the second man’s 
excitement. Now and then, however, resentment breaks out 
simultaneously, as it did this last summer. 

The behaviour of His Imperial Highness, the Crown Prince, 
in the Reichstag was naturally much noticed, discussed and 
written about,—and, I must truly say, unfavourably in every 

TICi pate 
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case. It naturally made an unpleasant impression that the future 
wearer of the Imperial crown should applaud (The EMPEROR: 
‘Untrue! It never occurred to him.’) violent attacks on England 
and the bellicose attitude shown by certain speakers in the Reich- 
stag, and refuse in so unintelligent a fashion to subscribe to his 
father’s policy, as represented by the Chancellor; it is fully 
recognised here that His Majesty was seeking to quell the anti- 
British storm against the British. It is not thought well ofhere, 
since His Imperial Highness in India and in London # showed him- 
self as an enthusiastic admirer of the British, enjoyed a full 
measure of hospitality and was received on both occasions with 
enthusiasm and many signs of friendship; whereas now he 
suddenly gave free rein in this peculiar fashion to his war-like 
feelings against England. I fear that the next time His Imperial 
Highness visits London he will find neither at Buckingham 
Palace nor in society nor in the streets a reception similar to what 
he will remember at the Coronation. I add in confidence that 
His Majesty King George spoke to me with real displeasure of the 
Crown Prince’s unusual behaviour in the Reichstag and described 
it as an act of insubordination against his father. His mani- 
festation has caused much annoyance and anger here, but for- 
tunately it is not taken too seriously, as they put much of it 
down to his youth. 


XXXI. 31 


THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO COUNT VON 
METTERNICH, November 22nd, 1911 


Telegram.? 


Purely for your personal information. 

The situation here is as follows: His Majesty the Emperor is 
strongly determined that a Supplementary Naval Bill shall be 
introduced next spring. In place of the double tempo contem- 
plated in the Naval Law, this one is to bring in a treble tempo 
for the next 6 years. It will also include the principle of gradual 
restoration of the ratio of 2:3. His Majesty is so absolutely 
determined, that he would probably contemplate a change of 
government if I refused to bring in the Supplementary Bill. 

For the moment this is popular in the country. The party 
need of agitation in view of the next Election and the general 
dislike of the Government’s Morocco policy may have much to 
do with it, but there is a great and unmistakable bitterness against 


1 Geyman Note. 

The Crown Prince and Princess attended the Coronation of the King 
a Queen on June 22nd. Cf. The Crown Prince’s Evinnerungen, p. 114 
et seq. 

4 Cf, Brandenburg, p. 398. 
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England in all classes of the people, which is seeking for expres- 
sion. No one realises that it does not strengthen our position 
just now as regards England, and in fact weakens it by increasing 
the danger of war, supposing we lay down 18 keels in the next 
6 years instead of 12. In the Reichstag the Conservatives, 
National Liberals and most of the Progressives are pressing for 
the Supplementary Law, and I may assume that these Parties 
will be more vehement still during the Election campaign. The 
Centre is holding back at present, but I doubt whether it will 
have the courage to vote against the Bill when it is introduced. 

Captain Faber’s speech} and all that has appeared in the 
British Press lately about England’s military co-operation with 
France and her war preparations in September have immensely 
embittered public feeling. The people see themselves against a 
coalition, ready at any moment to fall upon us, and look on Eng- 
land as the Power which is making straight for war. For whilst 
France made no war preparations at all in September, it appears 
that England was ready to strike at any moment. 

The Government can at most escape from the pressure to 
bring in a Supplementary Bill and to strengthen the Army, if 
England is prepared to conclude a positive understanding with 
us and proves it by her actions. In this connection great 
importance will attach to Sir Edward Grey’s speech,? which is 
expected next Monday. Ifit contains the least sign of unfriend- 
liness to us in connection with England’s future policy towards ~ 
us, we can hold out no longer, and fate will take its course. Hey- 
debrandt’s words on November 9th: ‘ We know now who is the 
enemy ’, must be disproved absolutely. Even that would not 
be enough. In my explanation to His Majesty that the Supple- 
mentary Bill is inopportune I can only hope to succeed, if the 
British Government enter into genuine negociations with us for a 
political understanding. Otherwise His Majesty and also our 
‘public opinion will imagine that the object of the expression of 
friendship is merely for the purpose of calming us and ‘ putting 
us to sleep ’ for the moment, and so of deterring us from increasing 
the Navy. 

General phrases will merely increase the demand for the 
Supplementary Bill. England can and ought to resume our 
former discussions, including the political Agreement, which I 
always pointed out to her as an indispensable preliminary toa 


1 Gevman Note. 
On November gth, ro911, Captain Faber, a Conservative member, 


delivered a speech at Andover with sensational ‘ revelations ’ regarding 
British war-preparations during the Morocco crisis. It was given in full 
in the Daily Telegraph of November zoth. 

2Cf. Hansard, Vol. XXXII, No. 155, p. 43 et seq. 
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Naval Agreement. Such an Agreement ought very nearly to 
take the form of a treaty of neutrality. 

Finally I will say that, if in the course of events His Majesty 
continues to insist on the Bill, or if the present German Govern- 
ment cannot escape from the consequences of Sir E. Grey’s 
speech, preparations for the Bill will have to be taken in hand 
at once, and secrecy will be possible no longer. 

I beg you to discuss the situation in this sense with Sir E. 
Grey without bringing His Majesty into it personally. 

You will also avoid giving Sir E. Grey the impression either 
that we are making an appeal to England or that we are present- 
ing an ultimatum in any way. The aim of the conversation 
should be thoroughly to explain to him once more the reasons 
which led last summer to legitimate excitement of our public 
feeling, and that this was immensely increased by Faber’s speech, 
which never was contradicted ; also to make the Minister realise 
the far-reaching importance his coming speech will have for the 
form of our relations towards England. We have no wish to 
influence his statements in any way, but we merely wish him to 
see clearly beforehand what the importance and consequences 
of his speech will be. 

I beg you not to use my remarks with Sir E. Grey about the 
political Agreement for the present. I shall reserve a regular 
démarche until after the speech. 

Reply by telegram. 

On November 23rd, 1911, Count Metternich wrote that ‘ Sir E. Grey 
is in a very difficult position in Parliament and in face of public opinion, 


as he is reproached with insufficiently stating the events of this summer 
and the danger of war’. (XXIX. 267.) ] 


XXIX. 269 


CouUNT METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
November 24th, I9II 


Count Mensdorff discussed with me two days ago the annoy- 
ance of the Liberal Party against Sir E. Grey, but he has come 
to the conclusion that the Minister’s position is not seriously 
endangered. This annoyance, on which I have reported, is shown 
by Questions in Parliament, leading articles and letters to the 
papers from various quarters. They are chiefly directed against 
the Minister’s Persian? and German policy. Now that it is 
recognised not only in Germany but here also, that his German 
policy and his identifying himself with the French view on the 
Morocco question called up direct risk of war for England, many 
are asking themselves if it would not be advisable to continue 
on this course. There are influential members of the Cabinet, 


*Cf. Vol. ITI, Chapter XXX. 
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such as Lord Chancellor Loreburn, Lord Morley and, to some 
extent, Mr. Harcourt, as well as other less important members, 
who wish for another kind of anti-German policy. But they 
know very well that without the Asquith-Haldane-Grey trio, 
who are the chief defenders of the Imperialist idea in the Cabinet, 
the Liberal Party, as it is now, would fall asunder, and the Party 
knows it too. So it should not be assumed that in spite of in- 
creased signs of discontent with the management of the Foreign 
Office the Party will split of itself. It should rather be assumed 
that the Cabinet will support Sir E. Grey solidly, if he is attacked 
too vociferously by his own Party next Monday. However I 
think this unlikely, once the Minister has made his statement on 
the foreign situation. It is quickly understood here who is behind 
the attacks, whether individual members or whole sections in 
agreement. The Minister will probably have to defend himself 
about Tripoli also against those members who expect the Govern- 
ment to protest against Italy’s breach of the peace and the alleged 
cruelties.1_ But everybody, except those who are enraged at it, 
knows that this does not mean much, even if critical leading 
articles appear in a few days’ time. 

Nevertheless the annoyance at the management of England’s 
foreign policy, especially the dangerous state of disagreement 
with Germany into which it has fallen, is sharper than I have seen 
it for years. If after Monday’s Debate enough time is allowed, 
the Foreign Office will have to take account of feeling and treat 
Germany with greater caution. A desire for better relations with 
Germany is just now very general and without avniére pensée, 
and the Government will have to pay attention to it, assuming 
that nothing happens on our side to force British feeling into a 
different channel. 

The ‘revelations’ are mostly nonsense (The EMPEROR: 
“?1!!’) and deal less with attacks by the British fleet on ours 
than with its unreadiness for war (The EMPEROR: ‘ Nonsense ! 
It was quite ready for war.’) against an attack to be expected 
from our side, so that the revelations more really touch the war 
preparations of both sides. This gossip about war and danger of 
war seems to have caused minds which are already excited to 
lose all sense of proportion. 

[At the time of the Agadir incident in July, 1911, a German squadron 
sailed from home and it was not known where it had gone. It gave rise 
to alarm in England, and the Atlantic Squadron under Sir John Jellicoe 


was ordered to go to the Norwegian coast. (Cf. Winston Churchill, The 
World Crisis, p. 48; Tirpitz, Der Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 198.)] 


The order for the British squadron to visit the Norwegian 
coast is described as a preparation of war. Sir Edward Grey 
SC tim D..OAs 
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told me yesterday that our Foreign Secretary knew exactly why 
the visit was given up. Referring to rumours of war which he 
thought nothing of (The Emperor: ‘?’), the Minister related 
to me that a friend of his (The EMPEROR: ‘ The same man who at 
Danzig in the winter of 1908 sneaked over the ice to the Schichau 
yards and tremblingly reported to McKenna that a Dreadnought was 
being secretly built.’) had come to him in the summer to tell him 
that he had heard from a German friend of the Secretary of 
State that the latter had informed him that we should have war 
in 24 hours. Although he had attached no importance to this 
rumour (The Emperor: ‘/”’), Sir E. Grey had enquired when 
this alleged statement had been made. His informant answered : 
on September 8th. The Minister, who only mentioned the above 
canard as an instance of what was being said, added that the news 
had had so little effect on him, that he had not put off his journey 
to Balmoral. He never believed last summer that there was 
imminent danger of war. All reports as to aggressive military 
intentions on England’s part were untrue. (The EMPEROR: 
‘False!’) In times of strong political tension every precaution- 
ary measure was naturally taken in order not to be surprised 
by events, even when these were most unlikely. 

With a fine flair when it thinks it can damage German policy, 
The Times points out to-day in its correspondence from Paris 
and Berlin that an attempt is again being made to break up the 
Entente and the call has gone out that a new naval policy in 
Germany is the only answer to a new foreign policy in England. 
So much for the reward for German friendship. It also points 
to the French gratitude for British support, and says that this 
is especially clear now that the publication of the Budget Com- 
mission of the Reichstag shows how faithfully England is holding 
to her French friends. 

Nevertheless there is strong pressure throughout England for 
a rapprochement with Germany (The EMprror: ‘ It doesn’t exist.’) 
and for British solidarity with the French to stop short of war. 
This might produce results if time were allowed for it to become 
deeper. (The Emperor: ‘That won’t happen.’) 


[Brandenburg mentions (p. 398) a letter of November 26th, rozz, 
from Kiderlen to Jenisch, who was in the Emperor’s suite, saying that 
“it is a very serious and fateful moment for our whole future and will 
require a carefully weighed decision with due consideration for all points 
of view’. In the first draft (which was not sent) the Emperor was to 
be requested ‘ not to listen to one-sided interested parties, but to consult 
all his accredited representatives. For at present we are at the parting © 
of the ways and it is too serious to decide such a matter away from the 
Capital without the presence of Your Majesty’s accredited advisers.’ 
This passage was deleted.] 


1C£. p. 40. 
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XAXXI. 34 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM, AT MOSCHEN, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, November 27th, 1911 
Cipher telegram. 

Widenmann’s and Metternich’s reports read. 

Metternich’s standpoint is exactly the same as it was over the 
Supplementary Laws of ’04 and’08. If I had followed him then, 
we should have no fleet at all now! His deduction permits a 
foreign Power to control our naval policy, which I, as Chief War 
Lord and Emperor, shall not and cannot allow either now or ever ! 
And it means humiliation for our people! We stick to the Bill ! 


[Sir Edward Grey’s speech of November 27th in the House of Commons 
was in part a review of the reasons for British policy in Morocco. Though 
it contained expressions of a desire for a better understanding with 
Germany, it failed to conciliate the Emperor, and the Naval Bill was 
proceeded with.] 


AXXI. 72 


CouNT VON METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, December 9th, 1911 


Private letter. Extract. 

Ever since the Morocco crisis last summer there has been a 
desire throughout England to arrive at better relations with 
Germany. In the Press, in Parliament and in private conver- 
sations one everywhere meets with the view that Germany ought 
to have her ‘ place in the sun’. It would take too long to repeat 
the many talks I have had here with people in every kind of pro- 
fession. Amongst those to whom I have talked quite recently I 
will mention Lord Esher, a Unionist, the great Radical indus- 
trialist, Lord Furness, Lord Aberconway, a Liberal (formerly 
known in the House of Commons and the business world as Sir 
Charles McClaren), Sir Schomberg Macdonnell, a Conservative, 
Sir Henry Norman, the Liberal Member, formerly in the Govern- 
ment, who is to open the Debate on Foreign Affairs in the Com- 
mons next Thursday (I will say in confidence that he asked my 
advice about it), also Mr. Balfour and Harcourt, the Colonial 
Secretary, who has told me that they have spoken in the following 
sense : ‘ Just what do the Germans want, in what form do they 
want a place in the sun and how can we help them to get it ?’ 
Grey’s speech of November 27th gave an indication, and people 
I have talked to ask also: “Is it the Belgian Congo, or the 
Portuguese colonies in which you wish to expand?’ I return 
evasive answers and say: ‘ We wish above all to live in peace 
and not to be threatened with war by England, as we were last 
summer.’ . . 

VOL. IV.—5 
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XXXI. 47 


Count von METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, December 10th, 1911 


Private letter. Extract. 

. . . The only way to get rid of the Naval Attaché’s * work 
of agitation (which he is ordered to perform) is to restore him at 
once to his natural sphere and not to let him stay here till May. 
. . . He feels perfectly safe under the protection of Herr von 
Tirpitz and His Majesty, and he does not dream of altering the 
tone of his reports or of confining himself to the purely techni- 
cal. He often says he feels it his duty to spend the rest of his 
time here in warning against the danger from England in his 
reports. 

I can but beg him to cut tendencious news out of his reports ; 
but for the reason given above he refuses to do so. It is in my 
power to tell him that I shall not forward them. He will then 
send a complaint to his Chief, who will tell the Emperor. He 
will then probably demand to see the report which I have held 
back. Since the report is political in colour and will touch on 
the Naval question in a sense which will please His Majesty, I 
have not the least doubt that His Majesty will say that the 
Attaché is right and I am wrong.. .? 


{On January 28th, 1912, the British Government sent a Note #® to 
Germany with proposals for a friendly exchange of naval information. 
To an unprejudiced reader it appears couched in the most conciliatory 
form possible. Widenmann, however, chose to think otherwise. He 
analysed it point by point and commented on each one. One instance 
will illustrate his attitude (XXXI. 56). 

He took this sentence: (a) ‘His Majesty’s Government do not seek 
to know the intentions of the German Government so far as the future 
is concerned, (b) or to lead that Government into any arrangement which 
would fetter reciprocally the free discretion of either Power to alter, vary, 
diminish or extend their naval programme.’ His comment ran as follows 
(XXXI. 57): (a) However unselfish this renunciation may appear at 
first, closer examination shows that it is a considerable one-sided gain 
for England. The Naval Law and the additions to it have made known 
to the world Germany’s future naval plans; if they are altered, it can 
only be by a Supplementary Law, which is published just as the original 
Law was. If England studies it, she need know no more in order to 
be informed of the German naval plans. If, in place of this renunciation, 
a positive proposal, based on real reciprocity, was made to exchange 
intentions with certain restrictions for the sake of liberty of action, the 
British Government would be forced to reveal their plans, which so far 
have been withheld each year. Thus this renunciation is a one-sided 
gain for England. (b) This one also is of advantage to England alone. 
The opposite of it would be an agreement on the ratio of strength and 
construction for the two fleets. Though this idea was formerly expressed 


1 Cf. H. W. Wilson, The War Guilt, p. 137. 
NCE OG. & TV, ero) Ch Glee aviweae: 
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with liking by the Liberal side and was included in former negociations 

for an Agreement, now the British Government apparently wish to 

have no more to do with it. To me the reason seems to be that they 

wish not to be bound, but to retain complete freedom in face of the 

ea intentions, which are known through the publication of the Naval 
aw. 


In the hope of finding a way to produce better relations with England 
Metternich obtained leave from the Chancellor to discuss colonial matters 
with Sir Edward Grey. The Bagdad Railway and Angola and the 
Benguella Railway were mentioned without any definite proposal emerging.] 


XXXI. 83 


COUNT VON METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, December 20th, 1911 


Secret. Extracts. 

.. . Sir E. Grey said that ‘the British Government had no 
wish to thwart Germany’s paths.? Feeling in Germany was 
partly based on false impressions. A quite undue importance 
had been attached to Captain Faber’s speech. (The EMPEROR: 
“A lie’)... No one had bothered about Captain Faber here 
and his speech was nothing but a collection of gossip. (The 
EmPEROoR: ‘Lord Lonsdale and other Mylords whom I talked to 
think otherwise.’) .. .’ 

Regarding our secret treaty of 1898,% the Minister said when I 
pointed to the British reservation of Loanda and its hinterland 
in Angola, that it did not appear from the text of the treaty why 
this reservation had been made. He supposed that they were 
thinking of connecting Lobito Bay by rail with the British ter- 
ritory to the North and Katanga. But now that a British rail- 
way had been built from Benguella to the interior, the clear plan 
would be to carry it further. I described the British reservation 
at Loanda as a thorn in the flesh for Angola, if the 1898 treaty 
came to be realised, and as our whole conversation turned on the 
quest for points on the earth’s surface, which might lead to an 
Anglo-German arrangement, I interpreted the Minister’s words 
as meaning that England might eventually renounce Loanda, 
if we consented to allow a British line to be carried from Benguella 
to Katanga and the Zambezi basin. . . 

Our discussion was handicapped by the fact that I could 
formulate no definite proposals, (The Emperor: ‘ Corvect.’) and 
that the Minister did not think the moment had arrived for him 
to come out with any. (The Emperor: ‘ That is how it will go 
on. He never will. Events will only be forced on by a real show of 


1 This discussion, according to Brandenburg (p. 401), took place on 
the 30th, but the Grosse Politik gives December 20th as the date. (Cf. 


ie oc 1., V1, 650.) 
2 English in text. 3 Cf. Ch. XIV; also Vol. III, Ch. III. 
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power !—This is not the way the German Emperor and his German 
people can or ought to expect to be approached by England, so as to 
adopt a different political attitude. She dictates, and we are to 
accept! That won’tdo! We must be approached and taken at our 
own worth, or all goes on as before. The tune must be played quite 
otherwise from London before I will consider anything.—It is clear, 
in short, that as long as Grey remains in office no real political 
understanding can be reached. So long as the British Government 
feels no moral compulsion to reach an understanding with us, we 
can do nothing—except arm ourselves ! ’) 


OOG BE 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Hoitwec, January 8th, 1912 


Now that the crisis of last summer, which was caused by the 
Morocco question coming between Germany and the western 
Powers, has been finally settled not without much friction, but 
without resulting in war, and a solution granting the main German 
demands—consultation of Germany and an indemnity—has been 
achieved, political relations between Germany and England have 
arrived once more at a turning point. 

The decisions to be taken by us in the immediate future or 
already taken will influence deeply, perhaps irrevocably, our 
relations with England and also our whole national future. 

Two ways are open to us at this moment. Either Germany, 
whilst continuing to increase her forces on land and clinging to 
the Naval Law in its entirety without altering the building plans, 
makes use of the feeling now reigning in England to secure Great 
Britain’s assent to arrangements, (The EMPEROR: ‘ We don’t 
need it; we want no presents.’) promising Germany a future as 
a great colonial Power, and thus diminishes the tension between 
the two countries and starts an epoch of friendly diplomatic 
relations,—or—yielding to the pressure of a portion of the Press, 
(The Emperor: ‘I do not permit such unmannerliness towards 
myself.’) she introduces a Supplementary Bill, whether for greater 
speed in building or for altering the existing scheme, and so des- 
troys the chances of an understanding with England both on 
colonial and General policy, and at the same time increases the 
likelihood of an armed clash with the Triple Entente Powers. 
(The EMprror: ‘ Well learnt by heart from Metternich.’) 

No conscientious observer of the feeling reigning in leading 
circles in England can deny that, since the dangerous tension of 
last summer the notion has taken root stronger than ever that 
these’ conditions are impossible and are driving towards a catas- 
trophe, unless England shows accommodation to Germany and 
allows the strongest Power on the Continent the greatest possible 
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elbow-room in colonial matters. (The Emperor: ‘ No / we have 
colonies enough. If I want them, I buy them or take them without 
England !’) This notion has been discussed here in the most 
widely differing circles, and it is almost unanimously agreed that 
there are two large districts where England could favour German 
colonial expansion on a large scale, without injuring her own vital 
interests—i.e. the Portuguese colonies and the Congo basin. 
(The Emperor: ‘ Neither belongs to England! She is ready to 
present us with things that don’t belong to her! Just like Morocco ! ’) ; 


{[Kihlmann proceeds to discuss Angola and the idea of having an 
all-British Cape to Cairo Railway and an all-German line from the 
Cameroons to East Africa. With reference to the Naval Law he mentions 
the unfinished state of the Kiel Canal as far as warships are concerned. 
(Cf. Vol. III, p. 359.)] 


The two ways now lie sharply apart for German policy. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ British!’) On the one hand is the possibility of 
an honourable peace, colonial expansion and successful Kultur 
work with growing wealth, on the other a resurrection of old 
quarrels, a stiffer policy of mutual hostility and creation of 
serious risks. (The EMPEROR: ‘ The other way round ! the last 
sentence applies to England and not to us. Kthlmann 1s a diligent 
pupil of Metternich’s and repeats all the nonsense which has been 
served up to me ever since I began building my fleet ; but it has never 
impressed me. I shall not take the trouble to refute 1t. I want no 
colonial presents from England, for they will always be made at 
others’ expense and contain the seeds of conflicts, the end of which 
cannot be foreseen. The strengthening, which I consider necessary, 
will and shall be pushed ahead.’) 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ITALIAN INVASION OF TRIPOLI, 1911-12 


[Since France had been permitted a free hand in Morocco, Italy was 
determined to seize Tripoli. She already had the consent of the Great 
Powers to an occupation of it, but as the other members of the Triple 
Alliance were pursuing a policy of friendship to Turkey, Italy’s intention 
was obnoxious to them, although they also had bound themselves to 
support her. Since war could not be prevented it became their main 
object to keep it from spreading to the European side of the Mediter- 
ranean. Thus when Italy began seizing islands in the #gean and thought 
of attacking Salonika, their anxiety became intense. England’s chief 
anxiety came to the front when Turkey closed the Straits to all traffic 
for fear of an Italian attack on Constantinople, since this interfered with 
British trade. (Cf. Sir T. Barclay, The Turco-Italian War (1912); F. 
MacCullach, Itahan Warfare in Tripoli (1912) ; Enver Pacha, Um Tripolis 
(r918.)] 


XXX. 38 


PRINCE ZU STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN 
ROME, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, September 2nd, 
IOQII 

The Russian Chargé d’Affaires told me in strict confidence 
that Marquis San Giuliano had lately used very sharp language 
to him against Turkey. It would all depend on the new Vali of 
Tripoli ; if he continued his predecessor’s policy towards Italy, 
the Government under pressure of public opinion would have to 
decide on active measures. He, the Minister, had informed the 
Powers of this position of affairs, and these had declared that 
they would not hinder Italy from doing what she thought fit. 


Geyman Note. 


This last statement is only partly correct. The Triple Entente 
Powers were informed, but, apart from vague hints, not those of the 
Triple Alliance Powers. The first of the former to be told was England 
(on July 26th), with the result that Sir E. Grey informed the Italian 
Ambassador that if Italy proceeded to protect her rights which had been 
spurned, after every possible attempt to secure a peaceful settlement 
had failed, England would not only not hinder, but would certainly help 
Italy with her moral sympathy and be ready at the proper moment to 
make it clear in Constantinople that Turkey’s incorrect attitude gave 
her no right to expect anything else from Italy. This was corroborated 
by Giolitti. The attitude adopted by the British Government, curiously 
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in opposition to public opinion, changed soon after the outbreak of war, 
and it has been remarked by British historians. (Cf. G. P. Gooch, H: istory 
of Modern Europe, 1878-1919, p. 487; also The Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, III, p. 455.) ‘ British opinion was hostile ; yet 
no word of protest or rebuke was heard from the Minister who had so 
strongly condemned the far less serious offence of the annexation of 
Bosnia.” (XXX. 50.) E 

[By the Triple Alliance Treaty Austria could claim compensation 
from Italy if the latter occupied any islands or places on the coast (Article 7). 
In the following despatch Count Aehrenthal’s claims are stated. (Cf. 
Brandenburg, p. 391.)] 


XXX. 64 


COUNT VON OBERNDORFF, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN VIENNA, TO 
THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, September 28th, 1911 


Cipher telegram. 

Count von Aehrenthal states that the Duke of Avarna in- 
formed him confidentially that yesterday Italy demanded to be 
permitted to occupy Tripoli with an ultimatum of 24 hours. 
The duke wished for a reply, but he, Aehrenthal, had refused to 
reply for the present. He is to report to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to-morrow and wishes to be in touch with Berlin. The 
Italian brutalities had greatly worsened the situation. His plan, 
communicated to Your Excellency through the Austro-Hungarian 
Embassy, of advising Italy to be content with economic concessions 
had been overtaken by events. He begged me to state his views 
to Your Excellency as follows : 

To reply to the Italians that they must abide by the conse- 
quences of their own action ; to suggest in a conciliatory form— 
in order not to drive Italy out of the Triple Alliiance—that a 
departure from diplomatic methods and a threat to the status quo 
in the Balkans was not in harmony with the spirit of the Triple 
Alliance. 

To continue to advise the Turks not to answer violence with 
violence, but to be content with a diplomatic protest, and if 
possible not to break off diplomatic relations with Italy. (He 
had given this advice to-day to the Turkish Chargé d’Affaires, 
Hikmet Bey.) To keep in touch with the other Powers, so as to 
confine incidents to Tripoli, prevent unrest in the Balkans, and, 
if necessary, admonish refractory Balkan states.—He had spoken 
in this sense to-day to the British and French * Chargés d’ Affaires. 
From a remark by Krupensky, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, 
he gathered that Russia intended to make proposals here. 


[Italy’s war schemes revived in the Emperor’s mind the idea of a 
Continental League against England. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 388.) On 
September 28th, 1911, he sent the following order to Kiderlen : 


1Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 357. 2 St. Aulaire. 
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‘Herr von Kiderlen is to be instructed to make me proposals for an 
entente with France, in which, in the event of a general outbreak in the 
Balkans, both Powers shall mutually support each other and act jointly 
in order to quench the fire. Such a flare-up, which is not impossible 
as a result of Tripoli, does not however bring German and French interests 
into conflict, but if Turkey falls to pieces, their common interests there 
will be endangered.’ (XXX. 65.) 

On the same day Jenisch wrote to Kiderlen: ‘This morning His 
Majesty talked to me about the matter. He said he must quickly seize 
the favourable moment when France saw her interests in the Balkans 
and Africa, which amounted to milliards, threatened, in order to bring 
about an understanding over a joint attitude in face of a Balkan crisis. 
When I represented that France would not consent to anything which 
would not include England, His Majesty replied that England had no 
interests in the Balkans. At any rate it would be worth while making 
the attempt... .’ (XXX. 66.) 


OS G8" 


BARON VON JENISCH, WITH THE EMPEROR AT ROMINTEN, TO THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4th, I9I1 


Cipher telegram. 


His Majesty has just read an article entitled Agadir of Tripoli, 
signed by Lucian Wolf, in the Daily Graphic of October 2nd, 
which appears to lift the veil from the preliminary history of the 
Tripoli question. The author asserts that by the end of August 
the British Foreign Office had official information of Italy’s inten- 
tions, just at the moment when the idea of a French protectorate 
over Moroccocame up. He says that the Italian Foreign Minister 
told the French Ambassador in Rome that, in the event of a 
French protectorate in Morocco, Italy would proceed to set her 
affairs in Tripoli in order... . 

If Wolf’s statement is correct, Sir E. Grey could have had 
time to deter Italy from her intended step, but we could not, 
although the British Press suspects us of having encouraged 
Italy in her action. 

His Majesty finds it strange that Italy hid her plans from her 
allies, whilst she arranged a step with the opponents of the Triple 
Alliance, frankly with the object of embroiling us with Turkey. 


»,O,8,5 107) 


BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17th, I9QII 
Secret. 


From a telegram from Count Achrenthal to my Austrian 
colleague I gather that San Giuliano’s argument to Herr Mérey 
in favour of annexing Tripoli is that the continuance of the 
Turkish suzerainty over Egypt, Bosnia and Crete has been a 
constant source of friction. This argument is untenable. Ever 
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since England’s actual occupation of Egypt the Sultan’s con- 
stitutional status in that country has never been questioned ; 
the confusion in Crete was entirely caused by the Powers who 
controlled Crete (one of them being Italy), because they some- 
times recognised the Sultan’s authority and sometimes that of 
the King of Greece; whereas in Bosnia the pretence of sove- 
reignty, which was retained by the Sultan under the Austro- 
Turkish Agreement of April 21st, 1879, up to the date of annex-" 
ation—i.e. 30 years,—never led to friction. The difference 
between annexation and an occupation, such as existed in Bosnia, 
is a pure fiction. The object of the fight waged by the inspired 
Italian Press against an Italian ‘ protectorate’ in Tripoli is 
obviously to deceive public opinion. Nothing is being done 
aboutit here. A European Great Power can accept a protectorate 
over the Sultan of Morocco or the Bey of Tunis, but not over 
territory belonging to the Turkish Sultan. We know of Eng- 
land’s vain attempts to establish a protectorate in Koweit. 

The subterranean struggle carried on against us here by the 
British for years has assumed a bitterness since the Tripoli affair, 
such as never before. Though our position here is difficult, I 
can win the day, but only on one condition—that Italy does not 
fall upon us in rear. This would happen if Italian policy, not 
possessing any real material interest, insists on conditions which 
the Turks could never accept without danger of a complete col- 
lapse, and if Italy persists in an attitude towards her allies of 
obstinate political hostility, which a serious word from England 
could instantly dispel. England can include in the bargain the 
annoyance it would cause in Italy, if there was a hint of compen- 
sation in the shape of driving us out from here. We have been 
faithful allies to Italy, and we might well expect her to observe 
the moderation towards the Turks which our position in Turkey 
urgently requires. 

G. H. Fitzmaurice, the senior Dragoman of the British Em- 
bassy, yesterday asked my friend Muhtab Bey, the Grand Vizir’s 
private secretary: ‘ Are you not going to kick out the Italians, 
as you have already decreed, or are you going to go on being led 
by German influence?’ The British interest in a refusal to 
admit masses of Italians combined with San Giuliano’s latest 
demand that I should permit the transport of masses of Italians 
—which is bound to lead to excesses—gives rise to conjectures, 
which I should not care to express openly. 


[On October 17th, 1911, Richthofen, Chargé d’Affaires in Cairo, re- 
ported (XXX. 116) that the Egyptians desired to send 18,000 troops 
into Tripoli to aid their suzerain, the Sultan. ‘Lord Kitchener’, he 
wrote, ‘is said to have explained to an Arab, who pointed out that it 
was Egypt’s duty to provide military assistance to Turkey, that he would 
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not hesitate one moment to send to Tripoli the 18,000 men which the 
Sultan was asking for, but that since Egypt could not be left unprotected, 
he would certainly send for 18,000 British troops to come to Egypt. After 
that there was no more talk of arranging for a contingent of Egyptian 
troops. Lord Kitchener was successful in restraining the Bedouins in- 
habiting the Tripolitan border, who were preparing to invade Tripoli, 
by letting them know he had observed their patriotism with satisfaction 
and assumed therefore that they would rejoice to be incorporated in the 
Egyptian army in future. Up to the present the Bedouins have been 
exempt from military service. On being told this the Bedouin enthusiasm 
for defending Tripoli has cooled off considerably. .. .’ 


Aehrenthal, the Austrian Foreign Minister, circulated a suggestion 
of joint action by the five Powers in Rome for the purpose of bringing 
about peace. (Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 359.)] 


XXX. 128 


CouNT VON METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, October 24th, IQII 


Cipher telegram. 

Count Mensdorff tells me in confidence that Sir E. Grey re- 
ceived his overture favourably and said that, while Turkey refused 
to give up her suzerainty over Tripoli, and Italy refused to 
recognise it, mediation appeared objectless. The Powers ought 
to try and avoid arefusal. But he hoped that at the right moment 
Count Aehrenthal’s suggestion might have a favourable influence. 
Also it would make it easier for the Turkish Government to yield 
to the joint advice of the Powers and so bow to the inevitable. 


[Count Aehrenthal now proposed that England, Russia, Germany, 
France and Austria should bring joint pressure to bear in Rome and 
Constantinople. | 


XXX. 135 


TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
October 26th, I9II 


Cipher telegram. 


A definite answer from London has just been received here, 
and Sir E. Grey agrees to the proposal. He says that mediation 
by the five Powers, for which there is no basis for the moment 
since Italy will not concede the Sultan’s sovereignty, would, if 
done at the right instant, certainly be the best way to hasten 
peace. Combined pressure by all five Powers in Constantinople 
would make it easier for the Turks and their Government to accept 
the situation, for Turkey would then be giving way to pressure 
from Europe and not to Italy alone. 

This last remark by Sir E. Grey appears to Count Aehrenthal 
of special importance, since he deduces from it that England is 
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not contemplating separate action in Constantinople and Rome. 
In his communication yesterday—which agrees with Count 
Mensdorff’s report—Cartwright again shows that it is hoped that 
retention of the Sultan’s sovereignty may still be secured Count 
Achrenthal added that he did not know whether this remark by 
the British Ambassador was an opinion personal to himself, or 
whether he was expressing his Government’s idea. He therefore 
had refrained purposely from asking Cartwright; for he would be 
hearing from London how matters stood. 

Count Aehrenthal said he was much pleased with the replies 
to his enquiry. The sole divergence was in the fact that France 
was in favour of acting as soon as possible whilst the other 
Powers wished to wait for a suitable moment later on. 


TOs HER 


BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31st, IQII 


Cipher Telegram. Extract. 


My informant tells me with a prayer for strict secrecy that 
during the last few days Lowther had long conferences with 
Kiamil Pacha. On the authority of memoranda written by 
Kiamil himself I am able to give the following certain infor- 
mation : 

The Ambassador informed Kiamil Pacha in confidence that 
on the 21st the Grand Vizir suggested academically to him and 
Bompard, the French Ambassador, a Turkish Entente with Eng- 
land and France on the Tripoli question. On the 25th, under 
instructions from their Governments, the two Ambassadors replied 
to Said Pacha ‘that the present situation in Turkey appeared 
unfavourable as a basis for such an entente.. .’ 

Sir Gerard assured Kiamil that circumstances would inevitably 
throw Italy into the arms of England and France. He said: 
‘Until this happens, and while Italy continues to gravitate towards 
Berlin, the frontiers of Egypt and Tunis will remain open on the 
side of Tripoli, and this being so, Italy will continue to bleed. 
Not until Italy alters her foreign policy, will the frontiers be 
Closerl.'s4.". 

In one of the conversations Kiamil said that Said Pacha was 
working for a Balkan confederation. This endangered the Empire’s 
existence. Kiamil then argued that regarding the Balkan ques- 
tion Turkey would have to decide on an entente with Germany 
and Austria, but regarding the Mediterranean question on one 
with England and France. The Ambassador had nothing to say 
to this, but he agreed with Kiamil that any Balkan confederation 
would bring Turkey under Russian control. 
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XXX. 138 


BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31st, IQII 


Cipher telegram. 

Djavad Bey, the former Minister of Finance,’ paid me a long 
visit to-day to talk about the internal and external position. 
He told me that Bompard as well as Lowther have been agitating 
against the Committee and so indirectly in favour of Kiamil 
Pacha. England and France had offered their joint mediation 
in Rome, but San Giuliano had refused it, saying that he would 
only accept mediation from Germany. On my saying: ‘And 
since then they have been very easy-going in regard to them in 
Egypt and Tunis,’ Djavad answered: ‘ We must not talk of that, 
but it is so.’ 

Seeing that since the outbreak of war the Committee has been 
sending officers and arms to Tripoli and Bengazi at its own expense 
Djavad Bey is competent to judge of these events. 


XXX. 150 


CouNT VON METTERNICH TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November 6th, 191 
Cipher telegram. 

Sir E. Grey told me to-day that if the Italian Ambassador, 
who had arrived to-day, reported a declaration of suzerainty over 
Tripoli he would reply that he must first get the opinions of the 
other Great Powers. 

The Government are pro-Italian; at the same time they 
naturally wish not to break with Turkey unnecessarily and shrink 
from the possibility of it. 

The Press wavers between the hope that Austrian and German 
Press attacks will estrange Italy from the Triple Alliance, and 
the wish to show disgust at the Massacres. 


Geyman Note. 


On November 4th the Porte protested against alleged cruelties by 
Italian soldiers on women, children and old peoplein Tripoli. (Cf. p.5r.) 


[On November 5th, Italy publicly declared her sovereignty over 
Tripoli, and on November 11th Marschall wrote from Constantinople 
that “both amongst the Turks and the diplomatists it was generally 
supposed that the Italians meant shortly to enlarge the scope of their 
military action against the Turks. Whether it takes place at Beyrout, 
Smyrna, in the Archipelago or at Salonika, however great successes the 
Italians may gain, the action will under all circumstances bea failure. . . .’ 
(XXX. 180.) 

Jagow, the Ambassador in Rome, reported to the Chancellor (KXX. 
181) on November 12th that one motive for further action on the part 


* Cf, Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 480. 
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of Italy—not the one given officially—might lie in the report that cholera 
was raging with some violence among the Italian troops in Tripoli. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Yes.’)] 


XXX. 182 


BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 14th, Ig11 


Cipher telegram. Confidential. 

Under instructions from his Government the British Ambas- 
sador informed Assam Bey yesterday that, if Italy attacked Bey- 
rout, Smyrna, Salonika or the Dardanelles, England had decided 
to oppose it in consideration of the importance of her maritime 
trade. He had reason for imagining that France and Russia 
would do likewise. On being asked by Assam if this had already 
been announced in Rome the Ambassador said that that would 
not be done until it was known where the fleet action planned 
by the Italians was to take place. 

There has been no talk of any action against the islands. 


XK 183 
KIDERLEN TO JAGOW, IN ROME, November 18th, 1911 


Telegram. 

Nisami Pacha announces that, owing to the presence of the 
Italian fleet in the AZgean and to rumours of war-like operations 
in prospect, the Turkish Government is considering measures for 
protection. Of these the most important will be to close the 
Dardanelles and other waters which are threatened by the Italians. 
Since these measures would cripple all navigation for an indefinite 
time it is the Turkish Government’s desire only to take these 
measures when and where the Powers were not prepared to offer 
it security against operations by Italy. 

[Jagow replied that ‘the idea of extending the sphere of the war 
by operations at sea seemed to have been dropped for the present’. 


Nevertheless in the spring of 1912 Italy seized several Turkish islands 
in the #gean and twice attempted to force the Dardanelles, (Branden- 


burg, p. 391.) 
In September, 1011, Isvolsky again brought up the question of opening 


the Dardanelles. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 390.)] 


Dnt 217 
BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, November 30th, 1911 


Extract. 
. . Two reasons combine to increase the anxiety of leading 
Turkish statesmen, first, that Russia may mean to take advantage 
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of the perplexities caused by the state of war with Italy to advance 
towards her final aim of laying Turkey in ruins, and then the 
doubt as to England’s attitude. Hitherto it has been held as an 
axiom that England would never allow the Black Sea to be a 
mare liberum for the Russian fleet and a mare clausum for all other 
fleets. This axiom did certainly once exist. Lord Salisbury 
himself once told me that no British statesman, perhaps with the 
exception of Gladstone, who was by that time a broken man, 
could adopt any other attitude. Is it equally true, now that the 
Triple Entente embraces England and Russia? We live in an 
era of secret treaties. The law of international treaties, as pub- 
lished abroad, is only meant ‘ for show’ and is set aside at con- 
venience, whenever it appears to be to a Power’s interests, as 
Italy’s recent action shows. The Act of Algeciras proved how 
strongly preponderant the system of secret treaties is, particularly 
in the Triple Entente, and how little the published law of treaties 
signifies. It was already destroyed by a network of secret 
treaties before ever it saw the light. Four years ago England 
concluded one with Russia to partition Persia,1 which is publict 
juris. But up to then Persia was not the sole point of difference 
between the new friends. The disagreement about the Straits 
ran far deeper. The Persian treaty which closed the Persian Gulf 
to Russia was bound to make the Straits question more acute. 
Is it not possible that the treaty about Persia contained a secret 
clause removing the disagreement about Turkey? England has 
such large interests extending from the Persian Gulf far into 
Mesopotamia that she might be open to sell Russia a right of 
passage through the Straits for the sake of possessing that strip of 
country. It would be the simplest way of settling the Bagdad 
Railway question in an Anglo-Russian sense. Russia would 
then hold one key to them and England the other. 

I will not say that such ideas have met me from the Turkish 
side as definitely as I describe them here. But from many utter- 
ances I gather that anxieties exist, if only in embryonic form, as 
to England’s eventual attitude in the Straits question. A remark- 
able mania of enthusiasm for England, which has been evident 
since the war! I naturally maintain strict reserve in my own 
speech. Any word from me which might awaken the suspicion 
that we are interested in arousing Turkish mistrust of England 
would be a great mistake. 

If Russia really brings up the Straits question, as is feared 
here, one of the most difficult and dangerous problems will have 
to be solved. If Russia gets what she wants, the Eastern ques- 
tion will have been settled in the traditional Russian sense, i.e. 
Turkey will be reduced to being a vassal state of the White Tsar. 

Cie Viole LIT, (Che ie xox 
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BARON VON MARSCHALL TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
December 6th, 1911 


Cipher telegram. Extract. 

. . . Assam Bey told me in confidence that Sir E. Grey had 
replied to the Turkish Ambassador when he enquired regarding 
England’s attitude towards Russia’s recent démarche about the 
Straits: ‘La démarche me parait déplacée 4 ce moment.’ The 
consent of all the Signatory Powers was required. He meant to 
discuss it with his colleagues and could not give a definite answer 
until the following week... . 


[At the end of November, 1911, Russia approached Turkey with the 
draft of a treaty giving Russian war-ships free passage through the Dar- 
danelles. Bethmann-Hollweg took a less serious view of it than Marschall 

did.] 


XXX. 236 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG TO THE EMPEROR WILLIAM, December 11th, 
IQII 

Extract. 


. . . If Russia has made a formal proposal regarding free 
passage through the Straits, my idea of the situation is that at 
first it is Turkey’s business alone to reply to the Russian sug- 
gestion in some form, showing that it is not out of the question 
that there is always a possibility that the Russian wishes may be 
rejected a imine until further notice. But there is another alter- 
native—Russia and Turkey may arrive at an agreement. Then, 
and not till then, would be the moment to assume an attitude 
towards the agreement in being. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Since it 1s my 
view—in which I agree with Marschall—that the action was staged 
by the Entente Cordiale, there is no proper call for us to assume any 
attitude. But the blow is at our position—the economic one (see 
the passage about the Railway). I have written under it that I shall 
defend it with the sword in combination with the Turks !’) In my 
humble opinion it does not concern us, and it would bind our 
policy before the time in an undesirable way, if now, before 
the agreement was concluded, we intervened between the two 
most interested parties and took a definite side, thus tying our 
MANUS. 6 cy. 


[Baron von Marschall asked to be allowed to retire, since ‘ M. Tchary- 
kov’s propositions are, without exaggeration, directly aimed at destroying 
the German position on the Golden Horn and in the Turkish Empire.’ 
(XXX. 243.) Early in December Russia found the general opposition 
to her scheme too great to be ignored and withdrew her proposal.] 
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XXX. 253 

MEMORANDUM BY KIDERLEN FOR THE CHANCELLOR, December 21st, 
IQII 

Extract. 


.. . Events have proved us right. When Isvolsky during 
the Bosnian crisis! proposed to the London Cabinet the change 
in the Straits question, which was supported by Aehrenthal at 
Buchlau,? he met with a flat refusal. There was no reason to 
believe that England had altered her views in the meantime ; 
on the contrary we had reliable reports that this time also she 
sounded a warning note from the start. Baron Marschall’s report 
of December 6th agrees with this, when he announced that Sir E. 
Grey described Russia’s démarche to the Turkish Ambassador as 
ill-timed, and said that the assent of all the Signatory Powers 
would be required. When M. Sasonov went to Paris, Count 
Benckendorff went there also from London to put the British 
objections before the Minister in person. The result was that 
Sasonov, whilst still in Paris, ordered M. Tcharykov to retire. 

This development of the matter shows that we should have 
been doing England’s business if we had replied straight off with a 
protest to Russia’s first enquiry. It is a favourite principle of 
British policy in questions which are inconvenient to her to pretend 
désintéressement as long as possible in the hope that someone else 
will be ready to pull her chestnuts out of the fire for her and 
destroy obnoxious plans. If we had done her this favour this 
time, we should have drawn Russia’s resentment on ourselves 
and driven the Tsar’s Empire more hopelessly than ever into 
the arms of the western Powers. Our aim of strengthening 
Turkey and maintaining our position on the Golden Horn is still 
included in the general scheme of our political tasks and is still a 
leading principle of our policy ; we must not lose sight of it now. 
Our desire, moreover, to prove our friendship for the House of 
Osman in a question in which our help is not needed would be 
bought too dear at the price of injuring our relations towards 
Russia and further strengthening the Triple Entente. 


{It was not until after the War began that Sir Edward Grey was 
constrained to make a concession on this subject to Russia. 


Half-way through December, 1911, M. Sazonov proposed that the 
five neutral Great Powers should mediate for peace. One main obstacle 
was removed in the shape of Count Aehrenthal, who was dying. Early 
in February, 1912, Tcharykov said to Misu, the Rumanian Minister in 
Constantinople, that ‘Count Aehrenthal’s illness was a guarantee for 
peace in the Balkan Peninsula ’(XXX. 301). Aehrenthal died on F ebruary 
17th, 1912, and was succeeded by Count Berchtold. 


Cf, Vol. III, Ch. XXIV. i Wol! il, p) eee 
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To the joint offer of mediation the Porte replied on April 23rd, 1912, 
in a note which included the following paragraph : 

“ Toujours conscient de son besoin de paix et en méme temps désireux 
de prouver sa déférence au voeu exprimé par les Puissances, le Gouverne- 
ment Impérial accepte leur médiation; mais il doit déclarer dés main- 
tenant et pour éviter tout malentendu qu’il ne lui serait pas possible 
d’entrer dans des négociations qui n’aurait pas pour base et point de 
départ le maintien effectif et intégral des droits souverains de Sa Majesté 
Impériale le Sultan, la renonciation formelle par l’Italie 4 l’annexion des 
provinces ottomanes de Tripoli et de Benghazi et l’engagement préalable 
de sa part d’en retirer ses troupes.’ 

Such a condition being unacceptable to Italy, the war continued, 
and since Italy contemplated naval operations in the Aegean, British 
trade would be affected.] 


XXX. 391 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
April 30th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 

This afternoon Sir E. Grey received a deputation of British 
ship-owners, who pressed for assistance in the event of the Dar- 
danelles being closed. I hear in confidence that in view of the 
situation Sir E. Grey is to instruct the Ambassador to-day to as« 
the Turkish Government whether it is prepared to keep the 
Dardanelles open for trade for a fortnight on condition that 
England receives a promise from Italy to undertake nothing 
against the Dardanelles during that period. If Turkey agrees to 
the proposal, the enquiry will be made in Rome. The Minister 
is careful to emphasise that his action has nothing to do with 
political aims, but is taken in order to protect British trade 
interests, which would suffer severely. 


[The Dardanelles were re-opened on May 18th.] 


XXX. 392 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May 2nd, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 

Sir E. Grey, with whom I dined yesterday, said that he was 
making a point of being in touch with Germany in the questions 
respecting the East, which were cropping up again. Inspired 
by this desire he had instructed Sir Edward Goschen to inform 
Germany at once of the British démarche regarding a temporary 
opening of the Dardanelles. It was an action with reference to 
trade only, and he had been compelled to take it owing to the 
heavy losses to British trade. 

VOL. Iv.—6 
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XXX. 440 

Jacow, IN RoME, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
July 4th, 1912 

Extract. 

Pansa, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, who is in Rome for 
two days of his leave and has conferred with Signor Giolitti and 
Marquis San Giuliano, told me that Assim Bey had suggested to 
Count Pallavicini, as a solution of the conflict, that the disputed 
provinces should be ceded by Turkey to a Mohamedan chief. 
When in Berlin, Marschall had given him, Pansa, this idea, and he 
had reported on it to Rome; but apparently nothing further had 
been done. Yesterday the Ambassador again advised Giolitti 
to consider the suggestion seriously. He was able to give the 
names of only Karamanli Bey, the Egyptian Prince Fuad and the 
head of the Senussi. The first had not sufficient position for it, 
and as regarded the third the Ambassador declared that he did 
not know enough about him. Prince Fuad, who received part of 
his education in Italy, was supposed to be very pro-Italian. . . 
It is considered that Turkey would not accept Prince Fuad... . 


[Unofficial negociations went on at Lausanne from July onwards 
between representatives of Italy and Turkey. Various suggestions were 
discussed, but the war continued until early October, when the Italians 
won two important victories, with the result that the Turks gave in 
altogether, and a treaty was signed at Lausanne on October 18th, 1912.] 


AXX. 487 


PANSA, ITALIAN AMBASSADOR IN BERLIN, TO KIDERLEN, 
October 19th, 1912 


D’ordre du Gouvernement du Roi j’ai ’honneur d’annoncer 
a Votre Excellence que l'état de guerre entre I’Italie et la Turquie 
a pris fin par la conclusion d’un traité de paix signé 4 Lausanne 
le 18 octobre courant par les plénipotentiaires des deux Etats. 
Le Gouvernement Ottoman s’étant engagé par ce traité a retirer 
immédiatement ses troupes de la Tripolitaine et de la Cyrenaique, 
qui par la loi du 25 février 1912 ont été soumises A la souveraineté 
de I’Italie, j’ai lhonneur de demander 4 Votre Excellence au nom 
de mon Gouvernement la reconnaissance par le Gouvernement 
Impérial Allemand de la souveraineté Italienne sur la Tripolitaine 
et la Cyrenaique. 


CHAPTER V 


LORD HALDANE’S MISSION TO BERLIN AND 
ITS FAILURE, 1912 


German Note. XXXI. 97. 

On the genesis of Sir Ernest Cassel’s mission (G. & T., VI, 666 et seq.) 
to Berlin, which was the prelude to Lord Haldane’s, more is to be read 
in Huldermann’s Albert Ballin (p. 246 et seq.) and Churchill’s The 
World Crisis (p. 95). Asquith’s The Genesis of the War (p. 98) and Lord 
Grey’s Twenty-five Years (I, p. 249 et seq.) supply little information. 
Lord Grey indeed writes: ‘I never knew whether the suggestion really 
emanated from a British or a German source’. As a matter of fact 
the proposal was apparently first made for a fresh Anglo-German discussion 
by Albert Ballin, the Chairman of H.A.P.A.G., who inspired the idea 
and suggested that Churchill should come to Berlin. Sir Ernest then 
spoke privately to Mr. Churchill, who considered, however, that the office 
he had recently taken on demanded reserve on his part. To all intents 
and purposes Churchill agreed that ‘friendly, cordial and confidential 
negociations ’ should take place for a naval understanding and support 
of German colonial interests. He came to an understanding with his 
friend Mr. Lloyd George, and the two discussed the matter with Sir E. 
Grey and ‘ with the Prime Minister’s consent instructed Sir E. Cassel 
to go to Berlin and get into direct touch with the Emperor’. A ‘short, 
clearly worded Memorandum ’ was handed to Cassel, who reached Berlin 
on January 29th, 1912, and had an audience with the Emperor at the 
Palace on the same afternoon, Bethmann-Hollweg and Ballin being 
present. For this conversation cf. Churchill’s account (p. 95) and the 
Emperor William’s Eveignisse und Gestalten (p. 122 et seq.). The latter 
wrongly understood the British ‘ verbal Note’ to be ‘a fresh offer of 
neutrality in the event of Germany being involved in a future war, made 
conditional on certain reductions in the domain of naval construction ’. 
[See also Brandenburg, p. 404 et seq.] 


XXXI. 97 
MEMORANDUM BY THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
January 29th, 1912 
To-day Sir Ernest Cassel . . . presented Memorandum No. I 
to His Majesty. He was empowered to present the reply (No. II), 
to the British Ministers... . 


Noval; 
1. Fundamental. Naval superiority recognised as essential 
to Great Britain. Present German Naval programme not to be 


increased, but if possible retarded and reduced. 
71 
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2. England sincerely desires not to interfere with German 
colonial expansion. To give effect to this she is prepared forth- 
with to discuss whatever the German aspirations in that direction 
may be. England will be glad to know that there is a field or 
special points where she can help Germany. 

3. Proposals for reciprocal assurances debarring either Power 
from joining in aggressive designs or combinations against the 
other would be welcome. 


No. II. 

i. Fundamental. The German Government welcomes with 
pleasure the step taken by the British Government through Sir 
Ernest Cassel in view of improving the relations between the two 
countries. 

2. The German Government is in full accord with the terms 
proposed in the draft submitted by Sir Ernest Cassel with the 
following exception: that this year’s (1912) estimates must be 
included in the ‘ present German Naval programme ’, in as much 
as all the arrangements have already been completed. 

3. The most effectual way to bring the negociations rapidly 
forward would be if Sir E. Grey would pay a visit to His Majesty 
the Emperor as soon as possible. His Majesty would view such 
a visit with great pleasure. 


XXXI. 105 

CounT voN METTERNICH TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
February 3rd, 1912 

Cipher telegram. Extract. 

. . . Captain Widenmann asked me whether the Naval Agree- 
ment proposed in Berlin had been communicated to me. 

I did not think it my business to make any communication of 
your telegram No. 21,1 containing matter purely for my private in- 
formation. If I am to inform him, please send telegraphic instruc- 
tions; and I beg to be allowed to tell him merely that the British 
Government has proposed certain political assurances in the event 
of the present German Naval programme not being extended. . . . 


XXXI. 105 
THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG TO COUNT VON 
METTERNICH, February 4th, 1912 
Telegram. Very secret. 

Sir E. Cassel ? informed Ballin here that the British Govern- 
ment was prepared to continue the discussion supposing it were 
possible to undertake so to modify the Supplementary Law as to 
enable England to renounce fresh great expenditure on the Navy, 

1 Not given. * Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 362. 
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and to combine with it an understanding in principle on expendi- 
ture on armaments. In this event Mr. [sic] Haldane would at 
once come privately to Berlin for the negociations. 

The following reply was handed to Herr Ballin: 

‘ We are prepared to continue the conversations in a friendly 
sense. In the question of the Supplementary Law, which would 
lead to discussion of the naval plans of both sides, we think it 
possible to meet the British wishes, if at the same time we receive 
sufficient guarantees that British policy will be friendly towards 
us. It would have to be expressed in the Agreement that either 
Power engages to be concerned in no schemes, combinations or 
war-like complications directed against the other. Such an 
Agreement would facilitate at the same time an understanding 
about mutual expenditure on armaments. 

“On the assumption that England comes to meet usin this idea, 
we should welcome a British Minister, who should come to Berlin in 
the near future for a private and confidential exchange of views.’ 

I consider it impossible that Sir E. Grey will be prepared to 
negociate on this basis. We cannot judge from here whether a 
Liberal Cabinet would agree to it if the Foreign Minister were 
no longer a member ofit.1_ We, however, have shown the greatest 
accommodation in the naval question in the hope of making such 
a result possible, whilst at the same time justifying ourselves 
before public opinion. 

In the meantime His Majesty does not wish the Admiralty 
authorities to know anything of the negociations. Mr. Churchill’s 
words to Captain Widenmann ? must refer to a Memorandum 3 
which the British handed in here a few days ago ; it contains the 
fresh proposals for exchange of information which has been agreed 
on in principle. Please say this to the Naval Attaché. The 
Memorandum shall be sent to you forthwith. 


[Tirpitz complains in Der Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht (pp. 311, 
313) that information of the negociations was withheld from the Admiralty.] 


XXXI. 107 
CounT von METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, February 5th, 1921 


Cipher telegram. Very secret. 

Sir E. Grey, Haldane, Asquith and—on the naval question— 
Churchill also will all stand together and would not allow Grey to 
fall. Lord Loreburn, the Lord Chancellor, whoisimportant, Lord 
Morley, Lord President of the Council, and Harcourt, the Colonial 

HACE joy Gioy 

SEIT Chorchill had told Widenmann that England had made a proposal 
to Germany on naval matters. 

Cie Da54: 
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Secretary, are inclined for a political union with Germany, but 
they do not entirely oppose the former trio. These however 
would be in favour of it at the present moment if renunciation of 
a Supplementary Bill and diminution of expenditure were in- 
cluded in the ‘ understanding over expenditure on armaments ’. 
Then of course we shall not agree to consider it a second time. 
Hence the vicious circle and the poor chance of an understanding. 


[Just before Lord Haldane arrived in Berlin on his Mission the Em- 
peror announced in the speech, with which he opened the Reichstag, 
the Bills for an increase both of the Army and Navy. Mr. Churchill 
had some time before arranged to speak on the Home Rule Bill in Glasgow 
on February 7th. He took the opportunity to add a declaration of 
England’s naval policy. (Cf. The World Crisis, pp. 99-101.) He said: 
‘The British Navy is to us a necessity and, from some points of view, 
the German Navy is to them more in the nature of a luxury.... It 
is existence to us; it is expansion to them.’ The word ‘luxury’ was 
translated Luvusflotte in the German reports of the speech, and as such 
caused much indignation in Germany. 

With Bethmann-Hollweg Lord Haldane discussed the possibilities of 
mutual neutrality, and the Chancellor assured him that Germany would 
never embark on a war of aggression against France. Belgium was not 
mentioned. The main contradiction as to what took place was as to the 
manner in which the text of the German naval plans was handed to 
Lord Haldane. In his Before the War (p. 57 et seq.) he states that the 
full text was handed to him by the Emperor in person. (Cf. also The 
World Crisis. p. 102.)] 


German Note. XXXI. 111. 

Tirpitz (Evinnerungen, p. 188, and Der Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, 
p. 286) states that at their first meeting the Chancellor showed Haldane 
‘the draft of the Supplementary Bill, marked with the parts which he 
himself wished to have cut out’, instead of taking the original Supple- 
mentary Bill as a basis for negociation and so keeping in his hands a bigger 
object for compensation. This is quite wrong, since the Chancellor even 
on February 8th did not yet know the final dispositions for the Naval 
Bill, although they were already settled on January 25th (cf. Tirpitz, 
Der Aufbau, p. 279); still less then did he have in his hands the final 
version of the Supplementary Bill. From Lord Haldane’s own account 
(Before the War, p. 59 et seq.) it is seen that he received the draft not from 
Bethmann-Hollweg on the 8th, but from the Emperor on the oth in the 
presence of Admiral von Tirpitz, and that permission was given to show 
the Supplementary Bill privately to his colleagues. [A British Memoran- 
dum of March 25th, 1912, states that ‘the Imperial Government most 
courteously presented Lord Haldane shortly before he left with a full 
copy of the Novelle’. (XXXI. 207; G. & T., VI, 723.)] 


9,6, Sig 18 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 


HoLtweec, February oth, 1912 
Dear Bethmann, 


The difficult meeting* is over, and it went very well! In 


+ On February 9th with Haldane in the presence of Tirpitz. (G. & T., 
VI, 673-81.) 
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spite of every good intention and all our care the Two-Power 
Standard (2:3) and other unwished for subjects came naturally 
into the discussion. But finally all ‘steam was expended’, and 
I allowed myself to propose the following basis, which proved 
acceptable. 

i. In the Agreement nothing will be said about naval increases, 
standards or construction. 

2. As soon as the Agreement—which is to be ‘ purely political ’ 
—1is published, I shall, directly after the Bill has been brought in, 
refer to the Agreement and declare through Tirpitz that a Supple- 
mentary Bill is required, to include a third squadron, but that, 
in order not to disturb the good influence of the Agreement, the 
first ship shall not be demanded until 1913, and the two others 
at intervals of 3 yearsin 1916 and 1919. Haldane agreed to this, 
and so did Tirpitz. The British Government are to do likewise 
and postpone their construction to correspond. Thus my position 
as regards my Novelle and my people is safeguarded. Haldane 
is waiting for you to speak to him about the points [of his scheme 
‘for a political Agreement]. 


XXXI. 120 


THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO COUNT VON 
METTERNICH, February 12th, 1912 


Telegram. 

For your very confidential information. 

Lord Haldane offered an Agreement of neutrality,! alteration 
of the treaty about the Portuguese colonies in accordance with 
our wishes, cession of Zanzibar and Pemba? and a share in the 
railway construction on southern Persia, and asked in return for 
accommodation in the questions of the Naval Supplementary 
Bill and the Bagdad Railway. 

He described our draft of a formula for unconditional neu- 
trality as going too far, and he proposed a formula really only 
guaranteeing neutrality in the event of an unprovoked attack 
by a third party. In Lord Haldane’s opinion the British Cabinet 
will not be satisfied with our offer to postpone our new con- 
struction from 1912, I9I4, I916 to Ig13, 1916, 1919. He pointed 
out that it would be undesirable to build over and above the 
Naval Law for the next three years. 

The Same, February t2th, 1912. 

To Haldane’s desire that no construction should be under- 
taken outside the Naval Law for the next three years I replied 
that that was a technical question, on which I could not pronounce 
for the moment. As regarded the political side of the question, 

1 For the Chancellor’s proposals to Lord Haldane, see G. & T., VI, 682. 

2 Cf, Lord Haldane’s denial. G. & T., VI, pp. 710, 746. 
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the measure of our accommodation in the naval question would 
depend on the extent of the political Agreement. 
Please let this appear when you discuss it. 


[On the 12th Metternich wrote that he would speak in this sense, 
but that in his opinion no agreement was possible unless the Novelle 
was dropped; ‘in return for it we ought to get the very highest price.’] 


XXXL, 121 


CouNT VON METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, February 12th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 

Lord Haldane returned this morning. Sir E. Grey? has just 
told me he is ‘ immensely impressed ’ by his colleague’s oral report 
of his conversations with the Chancellor and the latter’s broad 
views. The proposals for an Agreement, which Lord Haldane 
had brought back with him would have to be examined before 
he could say anything about them. The first discussion was to 
take place in Cabinet this afternoon. Then a circular would be 
drafted for the information of Ministers, so that some time would 
elapse before definite decisions could be made. But this he could 
say now—he meant to try earnestly to assist the Chancellor in 
his work. He hoped to succeed in scattering the war cloud 
between the two nations for good. In any case they were assured 
now of a frank and confidential discussion, and he imagined that 
Lord Haldane’s declarations to us had destroyed the suspicions 
that British policy last year had pursued aggressive and war-like 
intentions against us. 


[The British Government sent a Memorandum to Germany on February 
22nd, 1912, after the Admiralty had examined the Supplementary Bill. 

In it they wrote: ‘‘The Admiralty compute, from the materials so 
courteously supplied them, that nearly 4/5 of the whole German Navy 
will by these means be kept in permanent full commission. These in- 
creases go far beyond the standard of naval strength prescribed by the 
1900 Fleet Law and its subsequent amendments.... (Cf. G. & T., 
VI, p. 98; Tirpitz, Der Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 304 et seq.)] 


OX LA TS5 

COUNT VON METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLtwec, February 24th, 1912 

Secret. 


Sir Edward Grey handed me the report prepared by the 
Admiralty on the Supplementary Naval Bill directly on receiving 
it. 

I informed him to-day that, when I met him and Lord Hal- 
dane recently, I gained the impression that, apart from the Supple- 
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mentary Bill, the proposals made to us by Lord Haldane were 
apparently not going to be accepted in their entirety by the 
Government here, (The EMpERoR: ‘ So both Haldane and I are 
totally disavowed !’) and that the Cabinet’s attitude was not one 
of complete agreement with the proposals. 

The Minister admitted this, but said that both sides could 
unite in satisfaction on all the questions which had been raised. 
(The EmMpEror: ‘? Hardly according to previous experience ! ’) 
The examination conducted here had merely shown that the 
negociations on individual points would drag on for some time. 
(The Emperor: ‘ It looks like it.’) The main question still was 
whether we could agree on the Supplementary Bill. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘Jt was so from the start—i.e. whether we would let it 
drop.’) For the British Ministry did not believe that without 
an understanding on this point an Agreement would have the 
desired result of bringing the two nations nearer together. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘That is clear enough!’) The British Ministers 
therefore took the view that the first thing to try for was to reach 
an agreement on the Supplementary Bill and the political declar- 
ation which was to be made (no participation in an unprovoked 
attack) and to leave the other points for further discussion. 


Minutes by the EMPEROR. 


1. If Metternich understood his duties properly, he ought to 
have told Grey a week ago that his proposal meant a complete dis- 
avowal of Lord Haldane’s negociations with His Majesty, and that 
he refused to pass on such a proposal ; also that he had to negociate 
on a political agreement and not our Supplementary Bill all by 
itself, for this meant interference with Germany’s free right of decision 
and control of the functions of the supreme War Lord ! 

2. So we go on with our Supplementary Bill—just as I suspected 
from the first |—For our diplomacy and tts negociations it must once 
more be laid down that the British made the first step for an Agree- 
ment. With the consent of the entire Cabinet they made proposals 
through Haldane (to retard the tempo of construction) which we 
accepted with a heavy heart. We proposed a neutrality Agreement, 
which they so far have not accepted. Now they turn away sans 
facon from the Haldane basis which we accepted and demand more 
or less that we drop the Supplementary Bill, and do not make us the 
slightest offer with regard to anything binding about neutrality ! 
Such one-sided action is utterly unacceptable! They ought first to 
send us the draft for a neutrality Agreement, and we shall decide by 
that what we mean vo do!, 

Grey must confess frankly—in the sense of my letters of the 
26th and 27th to the Chancellor—that Haldane is disavowed, and the 
points, on which he agreed with me, have been dropped. . . . 
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[One of these letters contained the sentence : ‘ We demand of England 
a fresh orientation of her entire policy in the sense that she renounces 
her existing Ententes, and that we step more or less into the position 
occupied by France. . . .’] 


AAK TAL 


Tue EMPEROR WILLIAM TO KIDERLEN, SECRETARY TO THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28th, 1912 

I have to-day communicated to the Chancellor my instructions 
for replying to Metternich’s telegram} regarding the British 
wishes. It is to be represented to the Ambassador that I am 
much astonished and that he has aroused my displeasure by 
forwarding such an unheard-of suggestion. He must at once 
reject this offer and explain that the original British verbal Note 
mentioned expressly the tempo of construction only and nothing 
besides. It formed the basis for my negociations with Haldane, 
and both he and I stood by that basis.2. Metternich must there- 
fore reject any deviation from it. He must stick to this basis 
pro futuro and avoid all discussion of naval matters, Supple- 
mentary Bills, etc., until England has submitted to me for my 
information the draft for the political Agreement including a 
neutrality clause! Until then I refuse to negociate further. 


XXXI. 145 


CouNT VON METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoL_wecG, March ist, 1912 
Secret. 

Lord Haldane dined with me last night, and our conversation 
lasted till midnight. 

The War Minister began by saying that Sir Edward Grey had 
told him that I seemed to infer from our latest conversations that 
the British Government were deviating from their original stand- 
point in the negociations for an Agreement which they had begun 
with us. This was not the case. (The Emperor: ‘///’) Sir 
Edward, as well as the whole Ministry, desired earnestly to arrange 
an Agreement with us on the naval question, (The EMPEROR: 
“That comes last.’) the political formula, the secret Treaty of 
1898, the Bagdad Railway and cession of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
Their standpoint was the same as had been adopted by him, Hal- 
dane, in Berlin. (The Emperor: ‘ According to Metternich’s last 
report that was not so.’ 

I replied that Sir Edward Grey’s impression was correct, and 
I gave my reasons: (1) Lord Haldane agreed in Berlin to a 

Cia pa. 

* Cf. Brandenburg, p. 408. ‘ There is no doubt that the Emperor 


and the Chancellor attributed too much significance to the very guarded 
remarks of the Minister of War.’ 
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Supplementary Bill and merely protested against the three capital 
ships ; now they protest against almost the whole of the Bill. 
(2) Lord Haldane offered without a murmur to revise the secret 
Treaty of 1898 ; now they object about Timor and postpone the 
colonial negociations indefinitely. (3) Lord Haldane offered in 
Berlin to cede Zanzibar and Pemba in return for our satisfying 
British wishes regarding the Bagdad Railway; now they raise 
difficulties about the two islands and describe the concession 
regarding the Bagdad Railway as insufficient. 

Lord Haldane replied that the draft for the Supplementary 
Naval Bill had been most courteously handed to him at the last 
moment before he left.1_ He had not been able to appreciate the 
full extent of it, since he was not an expert. The result of the 
Admiralty’s examination had produced a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the Cabinet, in as much as the Ministers perceived clearly 
for the first time our intention considerably to increase our naval 
armaments beyond the Navy Law.? Hence his and Sir E. Grey’s 
statement to me that public opinion would hardly understand 
or consent to the British Government making an Agreement with 
us, which would involve loss of British territory, if at the same time 
the naval armaments of both sides were screwed up. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘/’) But if we refrained from going far outside the 
bounds of the Naval Law, public opinion would understand an 
Agreement on a broad basis with us, for the general wish here was 
for an understanding. Creation of a practice squadron would 
be understood here, but the great increase of man-power (The 
Emperor: ‘ He expressly described this to me as being a minor 
point.’) beyond our needs, with an increased burden on the 
British Budget to correspond, would be regarded by public opinion 
as competition in armaments. (The EMpEror: ‘!’) 

With a prayer for strict secrecy the Minister informed me that 
the British Cabinet had decided to introduce the Naval Estimates 
in their original form in about a fortnight, i.e. without reference 
to any German Supplementary Bill. (The Emperor: ‘ We ought 
to have done that months ago, and ought to now, but the Chancellor 
vefused to do so.’) It comprised 4 capital ships and contained 
reductions compared with last year. But now that our Supple- 
mentary Law had come out, Supplementary Estimates would be 
brought in, and there would be a stronger concentration of the 
fleet by recalling ships from the Mediterranean squadron. (The 
Emperor: ‘J.e. mobilisation.’) No reasonable man in England 
and certainly no British Minister would, as I knew, deny that 
we were justified in building and equipping up to the strength 


BOE Ghee ly AV Ly Ds 2406 
2 Cf, Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 102 et seq.; Grey, I, p. 250; 
Brandenburg, p. 408; G. & T., VI., 704. 
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which we considered right. (The Emperor: ‘/’) He had 
merely mentioned the difficulties with which any British Govern- 
ment had to reckon in the naval question and its reaction on 
public opinion, and also that the British naval programme had 
to be determined in proportion to those of other Powers. 

For the rest he could merely repeat that the British Govern- 
ment were prepared to support us to the best of their ability 
in our colonial policy along the lines indicated in Berlin. He had 
made no hard and fast arrangements in Berlin, but merely indi- 
cated the general principles. Hence it was perfectly explicable 
that Sir Edward Grey should have said to me that, when the 
details came to be discussed, many difficulties would still crop 
up. Nevertheless there was both desire and determination here 
to get over them. . . . He hoped I should soon have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the further possibilities of a colonial agree- 
ment with the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt, with the map in 
front of us. It would naturally be desirable for his Govern- 
ment to be able to show some form of compensation in land some- 
where in German territory in return for letting us have Zanzibar 
and Pemba. A piece of land of this sort, which was not parti- 
cularly valuable to us, might perhaps be found in our colonial 
possessions in Africa. (The EMperor: ‘No/’) It would then 
be an exchange and not a cession. These were all questions 
which a little good will would solve. The British Government 
were offering us full support towards acquiring a broad zone 
right across Africa from sea to sea. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Neither 
France nor Portugal are dreaming of it, and they cannot be forced to 
consent.’) 

An agreement would be found as to the political formula. 
The British certainly wished to retain the friendship of France, 
(The EMpERoR: ‘Aha! Cambon is making himself felt!’) and 
it would not be to England’s interest ‘if we did eat up France ’. 
But it would be equally little to England’s interest to support an 
aggressive French policy. (The Emperor: ‘?/’) It was much 
more the British Government’s intention to combine an under- 
standing with Germany with making France realise clearly and 
unmistakably that she could not count on British help for a policy 
of revenge with recovery of Alsace-Lorraine as its object. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ They have never done it before so far !—The proposal 
1s nevertheless a departure from the basis of February oth, which I 
did not desire to let go,—and all the less since the Mediterranean 
squadron is to come into the North Sea. This will be regarded here 
as such a menace that the Agreement will be utterly destroyed for us. 
This transference of ships must not happen. I require a declaration 
to be made in London to Metternich, and by him to Haldane, that if 
the Mediterranean squadron is transferred to the North Sea, tt will 
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be regarded by us as a casus belli and will be answered by the strength- 
ened Supplementary Law in its old form and by mobilisation.) 


XXXI. 156 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM, AT WILHELMSHAVEN, TO COUNT VON 
METTERNICH, March 5th, 1912 


Telegram. 


From your conversation with Haldane—which was submitted 
to me yesterday—it is evident that, in spite of all assurances to 
the contrary, he, as well as the Cabinet, has dropped the basis of 
our negociations. For your information: I stand by this basis ! 
I.e. consent to the Novelle, but with a retarded tempo of construction ; 
increase of man-power does not come into the discussion. If 
England withdraws her ships from the Mediterranean home to 
the North Sea,! it will be taken here as a threat of war and be 
answered by a strengthened Supplementary Law—triple tempo 
—and eventual mobilisation. 


XXXL 159 


CounT VON METTERNICH TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
March 7th, 1912 
Cipher telegram. 

Lord Haldane said yesterday that he had not spoken about 
increase of man-power in Berlin, because he knew nothing about 
it. The Supplementary Bill had been handed to him on the day 
of his departure, and he had had no time, nor did he possess the 
technical knowledge, to form an opinion on the question. 


[On March 6th, 1912, Matternich reported a conversation with Sir 
Edward Grey and discussed the possibilities of a political Agreement. 
(Cf, G. & T., VI, 707; Brandenburg, p. 410.)] 
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MEMORANDUM BY THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
March 8th, 1912 


Sir Edward Grey expresses the hope that, even if no Agree- 
ment is arrived at, I may be prepared to work further on the 
basis of the confidence established by Lord Haldane’s Mission. 
I am prepared to do this if England returns this confidence. I 
should much desire an understanding on colonial questions. 
Now, as two and a half years ago, I lay the chief importance on a 
political Agreement. If England really wishes for our confidence 
and is ready to return it, it is inconceivable that we should not be 
able to agree on a formula—to be made public—even if this 
formula goes less far than the one proposed by me to Lord 

1 Cf. Churchill, The Woyvld Crisis, p. 111. 
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Haldane. In any case England’s hesitation to consider such a 
formula cannot strengthen our confidence. Though Lord Hal- 
dane’s does not go very far and cannot be said to cover all event- 
ualities owing to the flexibility of the conception of ‘ aggression ’, 
it will at any rate put in the wrong those who on both sides of 
the Channel are always dreaming of an attack by the other nation. 
Moreover it proves to the British Government that no wicked 
schemes are hidden behind our Supplementary Naval Bill, but 
that we merely intend to restore the fighting efficiency of our 
fleet during the autumn months. This efficiency is no threat to 
England, if we promise her peace (In other quarters—France, 
Russia—she need have no fears of that sort for a very long time 
tocome). If England refuses to agree upon a formula, the belief 
will be strengthened not in me, but in others, that England’s sole 
object in starting the negociations was to frustrate the Supple- 
mentary Law. Iam prepared to accept Haldane’s formula, if it 
is agreed in addition that, in the event of menacing complications 
with other states, action along with the partner is to take place 
in good time. 

The first move in negociations on the colonial questions is 
gratefully accepted. 


{On March 8th the first information about the naval proposals was 
published in the K6lnische Zeitung. On March 11th, 1912, Count Metter- 
nich reported : ‘ Now that the Supplementary Law is settled 1! and there- 
fore no longer forms an object for negociation, it need not be assumed 
that, even if the British Government are still considering the political 
formula, it will turn out to be a very startling one. The Conservative 
Party’s attitude towards the Naval Bill will force the Cabinet to refrain 
from any far-reaching agreements. .. . Even the distinguished Haldane 
appears, in the joy of getting something settled, to have gone further 
than his colleagues allowed him to. It is certainly flatly denied here 
ae he ought to have offered Zanzibar and Pemba in return for 

imor,’ 


On March 14th Grey made his last proposal for an Agreement. (Cf. 
Brandenbrug, p. 410.) Mr. Churchill also outlined his suggestions for 
a ‘ Naval Holiday’. (Cf. The World Crisis, p. 107 seq.) ] 
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CouNT VON METTERNICH TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
March 14th, 1912 
Cipher telegram. 
To-day in Lord Haldane’s presence Sir E. Grey made me a 
proposal for a political Agreement, which had been approved by 
the Cabinet. It was to be binding on both sides under the con- 


1 German Note. XXXI. 174. 
Count Metternich wrongly assumed this on the grounds of the numer- 
ous press reports of the contents of the Law. (Cf. p. 84.) 
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dition that we arrived at an understanding on the Supplementary 
Bill. It is as follows :} 

‘England will make no unprovoked attack upon Germany 
and will pursue no aggressive policy towards her. 

Aggression upon Germany is not the subject and forms no 
part of any treaty, understanding or combination to which Eng- 
land is now a party, nor will she become a party to anything 
that has such an object.’ 


[One sentence in Metternich’s report of his conversation of March 17th 
(XXXI. 182) aroused the Emperor’s particular indignation. Sir Edward 
Grey said that ‘The British Government had to imagine the case in 
which a change in the responsible direction of Imperial policy might 
be brought about by new personalities’. (Cf. G. & T., VI., 718.) The 
EMPEROR’s Minute ran as follows: 

‘It depends not on them but on me! So he mistrusts me // !—Never 
in my life have I heard of anyone concluding an Agveement with one and 
regarding one particular statesman, independently of the reigning Sovereign. 
From the foregoing it 1s evident that Grey does not in the least realise who 
the ruler herve 1s, and that I am the Ruler. He actually dictates to me who 
my Minister is to be, supposing I conclude an Agreement with England.’ 


On the same day Metternich saw Mr. Churchill, who assured him 
that England would be obliged to build in strict proportion to any German 
programme of construction.] 


XXXI. 185 


THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO THE EMPEROR 
WiLLiaM, March 17th, 1912 


From Count Metternich’s telegrams ? Your Majesty will have 
seen that up till now the British Government have laid before us 
no formula suitable for a political Agreement, even if they have 
gone a step further as against their latest proposal. The conver- 
sations reported by Your Majesty’s Ambassador show that there 
is a probability that, if we show some accommodation in the ques- 
tion of armaments, England will make up her mind to a political 
Agreement in accordance with our wishes. 

Your Majesty has received confirmation of this view from 
Herr Ballin. Mr. Winston Churchill told him that if England 
was not forced to increase her armaments on the principles which 
he had declared publicly, she would be prepared for a political 
Agreement ; but German armaments considerably in excess of 
the Naval Law would oblige England to increase hers, and this 
competition was bound to lead to war within the next two years. 

If the present naval proposals were published now, the bridge for 
an understanding with England would be definitely broken down. 

UChiGuis 1s, V1,.684, 

2 Not given. Cf. G. & T., VI, 718; Brandenburg, p. 411. 

3 Huldermann, Albert Ballin, p. 264 et seq.; Churchill, The World 
Crisis, p. 98. 
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Publication of the proposals in their present stage—before 
being debated by the Bundesrath—would be an unusual step. 
In my humble opinion there is no call for such a step. Through 
indiscretion so much is already known of the naval proposals, 
that public opinion is not in need of a premature disclosure, 
either officially or semi-officially. On the other hand it would 
merely bind us unnecessarily and endanger the possibility of an 
understanding with England. Therefore I am bound to advise 
urgently against publication before the customary period, 1.e. 
after debate by the Bundesrath and at the moment of submission 
to the Reichstag. Publication so contrary to all tradition would 
do no good, whereas it might possibly cause irreparable harm. 

Last June the Secretary to the Admiralty declared orally and 
in writing that the existing Naval Law was sufficient. The 
present Supplementary Bill arose out of the excitement of last 
summer by reason of reports which caused it to be supposed here 
that England was planning to attack our fleet. 

It has meanwhile come out that England was afraid of an 
attack by us and was actually taking defensive measures on that 
account. Ballin to-day expressly confirms this ; he learned also 
that the British panic was caused by alleged movements of Ger- 
man submarines in British waters. (The EMPEROR: ‘ There was 
not a single one there ! ’) 

Thus we are faced by the question whether we ought to cut 
ourselves off from the possibility of an understanding with Eng- 
land by a premature publication, contrary to custom, which is 
neither advisable nor demanded at present by public opinion— 
or whether, by publishing the Supplementary Bill, we desire to 
give the signal for competition in armaments and so produce the 
probability of an Anglo-German war combined with the land war, 
which is bound to accompany it, within this or the coming year. 

I obediently await Your Majesty’s commands. 


Minute by the EmMPEror. 


The British Note in reply prevents me from adopting any attitude 
towards this paper. It is an insult to the recent negociations, and 
of such cool insolence as to make anything further superfluous. I 
reject this Agreement. But I advise continuing the negociations so 
that England is put in the wrong by herself rejecting our proposal. 
By letting Haldane down the British Government have deserted and 
altered their own basis and disavowed him; so the Agreement is 
finished. Fresh negociations are now to begin on a different basis. 
di propose to offer England—since out of consideration for France she 
will not grant us neutrality—an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the inclusion of France in place of the neutrality clause. If England 
rejects that, she will put herself flagrantly in the wrong before the 
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whole world ; if she accepts it, our position with regard to the Supple- 
mentary Law will appear to our own people in a better light. At 
the same time it should be made clear in Paris that, although France 
has behaved in an unheard-of way about the German Army and 
nation, the Government here cherishes no wicked schemes and, in its 
negociations with England, has intimated its readiness to take 
France into the alliance. If the French also refuse, the affair is 
cleaved up and we shall have done our duty. If they accept, peace 
is assured for Europe. The Agreement, as negociated by Haldane, 
is dead. I shall give it no further consideration ! 

(The Emperor prepared a draft of instructions in the above sense to 
be sent to Metternich ; according to the German Note they were never 
despatched. Brandenburg however states (p. 412) that the Chancellor 
was unable to prevent it, but on the same day (March 18th) he sent off 
the following explanation :] 

XXXI. 188 
THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO COUNT VON 
METTERNICH, March 18th, 1912 
Telegram. 

Sir E. Grey desires to assure us for the future that England 
will make no unprovoked attack on Germany nor will she take 
partinone. This leads us to conclude that up to the present we 
have had to reckon with such a possibility. Nevertheless the 
Minister suggests to us that we should abstain from measures for 
armaments, which are already well known and which, in the 
opinion of our competent military authorities, are absolutely 
necessary for an effective defence against an attack by the com- 
bined fleets of the Entente Powers, unless these are ready to give 
us the requisite guarantees that such an attack will not be made. 
Considering the indefiniteness of what is to be understood by an 
‘unprovoked attack’, the formula offered by Sir E. Grey is in 
any case worthless for our purpose. 

In suggesting the possibility of a change in the attitude of 
German policy in future Sir E. Grey overlooks the fact that Ger- 
man policy would not be less bound than British policy by the 
Agreement, which would in any case have to be concluded for a 
longish period. For if Sir E. Grey fears that he will lose the friend- 
ship of France in the event of an alteration in German policy, it 
should be represented to him that, if there was a change in British 
policy, we should find ourselves in a position of naval inferiority 
to the Powers of the Triple Entente after having renounced carry- 
ing out our Supplementary Law. Apart however from this the 
person of His Majesty the Emperor offers a pledge that German 
policy would continue to follow the peaceful paths which it has 
never left throughout His Majesty’s reign. What the British 
now offer us can promise no proper basis for serious negociations. 
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When you discuss the foregoing with Sir E. Grey, please make 
it perfectly clear to him that an Agreement, which shall be a 
pledge of England’s neutrality and shall approach nearly toa 
defensive alliance is the sole and essential condition under which 
I can recommend His Majesty to renounce any substantial part 
of the Supplementary Law or justify that renunciation in the 
eyes of public opinion in Germany. 

Your Excellency will please continue the negociations on this 
basis and inform me by telegraph as they proceed. 


XXXI. 189 


KIDERLEN, GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, TO COUNT VON 
METTERNICH, March 18th, 1912 
Telegram. 

I should be glad to learn as soon as possible what offers on our 
part respecting an alteration of the Naval Supplementary Bill 
would be considered satisfactory in London. The requisite 
enquiries should only be made quietly and in an unofficial form. 
I consider that it would not do for a British naval officer to come 
here to negociate. The material despatched to Your Excellency 
should put you in a position to prevent excessive demands from 
the start. Reference to this question in an official report is to 
be avoided. 


AXXI. 190 


COUNT VON METTERNICH TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
March 17th, 1912 

Cipher telegram. 

In order to exclude any misunderstanding I write as follows : 

The situation again is as I described it from the beginning, 
although successive negociations,1 in which I had no part, 
obscured it for a time. A political Agreement and the Supple- 
mentary Law are incompatible, unless the latter is reduced to a 
minimum, so that there is no more Supplementary Law left. 
In Sir E. Grey’s presence Mr. Churchill described any departure 
from the Naval Law as ‘heaping Pelion on Ossa’. The naval 
programme embracing several years, which is to be introduced 
in the House of Commons to-morrow, is based automatically upon 
ours. If we increase, they increase here. If we reduce, they 
reduce here to match. In the meantime Sir E. Grey desires to 
preserve confidential relations with Your Excellency and hopes 
that the excitement, which the increase of our navy has necessarily 
given rise to here, will in time be allayed, and that we may then 
be able to resume negociations for a political Agreement. 


? By Ballin in London earlier in the month. Cf. The World Crisis. 
p- 109 et seq.; Huldermann, Albert Bailin, p. 266. 
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[The British Government on March 25th sent a Memorandum to 
Germany explaining the precise nature of Lord Haldane’s visit. ‘ His 
purpose was . . . to explore the ground as completely as was possible 
at this stage with a view to . . . getting a conception of a possible basis 
for more formal and authoritative discussion’ and that ‘he had no 
authority to bind the King and his colleagues in the Cabinet or to make 
any agreement... He is said to have declared that the British 
Government were willing to support such plans (The EMPEROR: ‘ Such 
plans did not exist, and never were communicated to English Government 
so they could not be supported by it. Haldane offered all these countries 
by his own self to us, without having been asked for’) for the acquisition 
of the colony of Angola as well as of parts of the Congo State, as it might 
eventually be the policy of Germany to entertain. While expressing his 
opinion that the British Government would be glad in the event of the 
secret Agreement of 1898 becoming operative, to make arrangements 
under which Germany might obtain a part of Angola which was not 
marked out as hers under that Agreement, and also, if Belgium became 
willing to part with some of the Congo, portions of that State, Lord Haldane 
referred to the fact that the relations of England to Portugal or Belgium 
were friendly and that England could put no pressure on Portugal or 
Belgium to part with anything if they were unwilling to do so. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘Jt never occurred to him. He made the offer sans phrase 
over the table!) Moreover he referred to the circumstance that France 
had certain rights of pre-emption as regards the Congo State. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘No. It was me who said so! He said nothing of the kind.’) 
Again, he did not make an unconditional, or for that matter any, offer 
to cede Zanzibar or Pemba. (The Emperor: ‘ He certainly did so to 
me! to my greatest astonishment /’) What he intimated was that these 
appeared to be very suitable assets to be considered for the purposes 
of a general settlement (The EMPEROR: ‘ Quatsch mit sauce /’) extending 


ever all the topics of conversation. ...5.’ (Cfi..G. & Ts VI, 722.)- The 
Emperor’s comment was as follows (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 144) :] 
XXXI. 209 


Haldane came as an agent, and as such he was empowered to 
find a basis for negociations to follow. This basis was found... 
For the Foreign Office, Metternich, and our Ambassadors. 

Judging from the British Government’s plan, their Memo- 
randum and the course of the negociations, the following account 
may be given: Haldane’s representations were designed to induce 
the German Government to acept as an offering from England, 
a transcontinental colonial Empire in Africa—consisting of ter- 
ritory owned by foreign nations and not the property of England 
(and there was no knowledge or guarantee that those nations 
were prepared to renounce them in our favour)—and to drop the 
Supplementary Bill. In the political clause neutrality was at 
the same time refused, as being too difficult to define. Haldane 
was to return home with this success. The Government, which 
in the present uncomfortable situation in England were in urgent 
need of a success, wished to improve their tottering fortunes, 
start off with a coup, make an effect in Parliament, announce this 
great triumph over Germany and be praised and glorified for it. 
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They could then state—in reply to questions arranged by them- 
selves—that in Euvope—i.e. as regarded France—they had con- 
ceded nothing (refusal for France’s sake to declare the neutrality 
we demanded), but had hinted at colonies in Africa for us, which 
belonged to other Powers, although they naturally had no notion 
whether those Powers would be ready to lend themselves to it ; 
but the British were certainly not going to risk their own good 
relations with them for our sake. 

That would have been a colossal triumph for the British people 
and Parliament :—the Germans would have thrown away their 
Supplementary Bill without receiving any promise of neutrahty, 
and the prospect of an ephemeral colonial empire in Africa, formed 
out of the possessions of foreign nations, would have led Germany 
into the prettiest conflicts with these nations, who were to be 
vobbed! This was Haldane’s Mission in a nut-shell. I saw 
through him and his honest colleagues in time and thoroughly 
spoiled their little joke. I saved for the German people their 
right to carry weight on the sea and to decide about matters of 
armament for ourselves. I showed the British that, if they inter- 
fere with our armaments, they are biting on granite, and though 
I may have increased their hatred I have won their respect, which 
will cause them in due time to resume negociations, let us hope, 
in a more modest tone and with a favourable outcome. 


XXXI. 20 


CoUNT VON METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLtwecG, March 29th, 1912 
Secret, 

The question of the details of a political Agreement has again 
been before the Cabinet. The British Government is not pre- 
pared to go beyond the formula which they proposed. Sir 
Edward Grey found fault with the draft for an Agreement of 
neutrality + forwarded to me from Berlin, because it might be 
interpreted in various ways. An Agreement of that kind would 
amount to more than any treaty which the British Government 
had concluded with a European Power, with the exception of the 
old Portuguese alliance. This draft was very like an alliance. 
I had recently expressed a wish for an Agreement involving far- 
reaching neutrality. An Agreement, absolutely binding to 
neutrality, would be misunderstood by other Powers and might 
injure England’s relations with them, and this British policy 
desired to avoid. The British formula, on the contrary, was clear 
and included the intention of neutrality in the event of an unpro- 
voked attack by a third Power (‘ will neither make nor join in 
any unprovoked attack’), 


1 Cf. G. & T., VI, 730; Brandenburg, p. 415. 
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I replied that I had told him a few days previously that it was 
a matter not of the text, but of the meaning of the British pro- 
mises ; we had to be certain of British neutrality in a war forced 
on us bya third party. If, as he said, the British formula implied 
neutrality, it was essential, just because of the ambiguity which 
he mentioned, that neutrality should be clearly expressed. There- 
fore I would again suggest the addition to the British formula, 
which I had before proposed to him. (‘ England will therefore, 
as a matter of course, observe an attitude of benevolent neutrality, 
should war be forced upon Germany.’) This addition did not 
involve an alliance, but—what alone mattered to us—a clear 
expression of the will to be neutral in the event of an attack by a 
third party. There was a considerable difference between a 
promise not to injure each other and one actually to help each 
other. Though he had pointed out that England had concluded 
Agreements of neutrality with neither France nor Russia nor with 
any other country, I held, on the contrary, that for a number of 
years British policy had not left the French in any doubt as to 
British neutrality—in fact, it had led us to believe that eventually 
England would support them. For a number of years Germany 
had had no certainty of British neutrality. During recent years 
on the contrary, as for instance last summer, situations had 
arisen, which let it be seen that eventually British military assist- 
ance would be given to our adversaries. Thus a neutrality 
Agreement was superfluous between England and France, but 
essential between England and ourselves. 

Sir Edward Grey denied the false view, which had been 
encouraged in Germany, that in the previous year England had 
planned to attack us. I answered that I was not talking of the 
exaggerations of public opinion on both sides, but of the fact 
that several times in recent years and especially last summer 
England and Germany had been in danger of war complications 
together. This ought to be avoided by means of an Agreement 
of neutrality. The British formula was not sufficient for avoid- 
ance of this danger in future ; nor was it sufficient to induce us 
to contemplate altering our Supplementary Naval Bill; and all 
the more so, since the British Government plan, as announced 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, provided for a far greater 
concentration and increase of the sea forces than the Supple- 
mentary Bill was doing for Germany. 

The Minister remarked that the British Government had 
followed and not led. As Mr. Churchill had told me in his pres- 
ence, it was difficult for the Government to declare in return for 
what alterations in the Supplementary Bill they were prepared 
to offer a more extensive political Agreement. Of course they 
had not the least objection to our having full freedom to 
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strengthen our fleet as much as we chose. On the other hand 
any extension of the existing Naval Law forbade them to consider 
a political Agreement with us at this moment. But renunciation 
of the Supplementary Bill was not within the bounds of discussion. 

If however both sides set about the intended naval measures 
without any reduction, he must declare definitely that he neither 
meant nor wished to break off the negociations. He hoped rather 
that the friendly relations which had been begun would be further 
extended, that an understanding on colonial and territorial ques- 
tions would advance a step further, and that after a certain time 
the negociations for a political Agreement, similar to the one 
proposed by England, would be resumed. After calm had been 
re-established over the present naval question, a political Agree- 
ment proving that both Governments were actuated by good will, 
combined with an understanding on colonial questions, would 
exercise a favourable influence on public opinion in both coun- 
tries, and would, as he hoped, indirectly affect the question of 
armaments. . 5. . 

At the end I said that the Imperial Government did not see 
indications in the British formula likely to lead to the results 
desired by Sir Edward Grey. 


German Note. 

The increases of the navies of both sides took their course without 
being held up by negociations of any kind. The German Supplementary 
Bill was passed unaltered by the Reichstag on May 14th, 1912, by a large 
majority. On July 18th the British Government announced additional 
Naval Estimates ; they did not expressly declare their earlier threatened 
retention of the Two keels to One standard in proportion to the German 
increase, but they sought to attain the extra margin of safety, which they 
considered necessary, by a combination of new construction and an 
extensive fresh grouping of the British fighting forces. On July 22nd 
Churchill defended the additional demands in a great speech, which 
started by describing the German Navy Law as the ‘ direct cause’ of 
the supplementary Estimates. (Cf. World Crisis, p. 111 et seq.) Here 
he shows that the massing of fighting ships in the North Sea and the 
closer connection between England and France were a further consequence 
of Germany’s naval policy of 1912 and Tirpitz’s policy of naval construc- 
tion, In direct opposition to Tirpitz’s account, which attributes ‘ the 
slackening of the Anglo-German tension of 1912-14’ directly to ‘ our 
becoming a sea-Power’ (Cf. Dey Aufbau dey Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 339 
et seq.), Churchill declares that the only result of increase of the German 
Navy as a result of the Supplementary Bill of 1912 has been ‘ naval re- 
joinders and diplomatic reactions which strengthened the forces and 
closed the ranks of the Entente. . .. With every rivet that von Tirpitz 
drove into his ships of war, he united British opinion throughout wide 
circles of the most powerful people in every walk of life and in every 
part of the Empire. The hammers that clanged at Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven were forging the coalition of nations by which Germany was to 
be resisted and finally overthrown.’ 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE TRIPLE 
ENTENTE, 1912 


[As the year 1912 progressed the situation in the Balkans seemed 
to be bringing the menace of a general war nearer. The Liberal Govern- 
ment in power were extremely reluctant to consider war as a real possi- 
bility or to tie themselves down to any definite promise of participation 
in a war of any kind. The military and naval experts were, however, 
considering all the aspects of a war in Europe with exhaustive care. 
When the bulk of the Mediterranean Squadron was withdrawn to home 
waters, it was agreed between the British and French Admiralties that 
France should concentrate her fleet in the Mediterranean and leave her 
northern coasts to be defended otherwise. Sir Edward Grey’s natural 
desire for peace, combined with the certainty that at that stage the Liberal 
party would not hear of any absolute promise to go to war in any form, 
made it impossible for the Government spokesmen to satisfy the requests 
made by the representatives of the other Entente Powers for a definite 
promise of armed support in the event of a war breaking out.] 


AXXI. 478 
REPORT BY MAjor OSTERTAG, MILITARY ATTACHE IN LONDON, 
February 15th, 1912 


Chance has thrown into my hands an extraordinarily interest- 
ing letter from one British general to another. The writer of it 
describes in detail the views of French officers of high rank on a 
war against Germany, in connection with which the employment 
of the British Army on the left wing in combination with French 
Army Corps is discussed. 

The following note on the personalities in question will explain 
the letter, which fills 22 closely written pages: 

The writer is Major-General Charles Townshend,? who until 
1909 commanded in the Orange Free State district of South 
Africa. He appears since then to have been entrusted with 
special commissions. In 1903 he was sent to take the place of 
the British Military Attaché in Paris and has been a Major-General 
since 1911. His wife was a Countess Cahen (not to be found in 


the Grafenkalender of 1912). 


1Commanded in Orange River Colony, 1909-11; 6th Division in 
Mesopotamia and defence of Kut al Amara; married Alice, daughter 
of Comte Louis Cahen d’Anvers. 
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The recipient of the letter (who must have lost it), is in all 
probability Brigadier-General A. Haldane, a nephew of the War 
Minister, now chief of the General Staff, Eastern Command, and 
designated to command the roth Infantry Brigade at Shorncliffe, 


[The Translator 1s informed by General Sir Aylmer Haldane that the 
German Military Attaché’s conjecture is quite incorrect. General Haldane 
handed General Townshend’s letter to General Sir William Nicholson 
in the War Office. The latter probably tore it up and threw it into the 
waste-paper basket, whence undoubtedly it eventually came into the 
hands of Major Ostertag.] 


I cannot imagine that the letter is addressed to the War 
Minister himself. It sounds odd to have to say so, but the worthy 
lawyer would not have understood most of it. The whole tone 
of the letter shows that it was addressed by one well-read soldier 
to another of the same kind. 

As recipient only one more might be considered,—a Captain 
Haldane, who is now on the General Staff here. In this case also 
the contents of General Townshend’s letter lead me to assume 
that it was written to a friend of the General’s own age rather 
than to a man so many years younger. 

It is perhaps interesting to know that in 1908 Brigadier- 
General Haldane, when a Colonel, attended our manceuvres in 
the Reichsland as a looker-on in civilian clothes. (K.M., No. 
11028. 08. Z 1.) He went then also to Baden and, amongst other 
things, stayed with a friend of mine there. 

I am keeping the original letter for the present for the purpose 
of corresponding with General Townshend in order to compare 
it with his handwriting. 


Copy of the letter. 
[Re-translated from the German.] 
Chateau des Champs,! 
Seine et Marne, 
October 23rd, IQII. 
My DEAR HALDANE, 

(rt) I had a long conversation with Mordacq, Commandant of 
the Ecole de Guerre, about whom I have often spoken to you. 
He has now been appointed to the Staff of General Joffre, the new 
Generalissimo of France. Being on a visit to Paris, Mordacq came 
to see me at the house in the Rue Bassano, and we discussed the 
probable zones of operations of the French and German army 
groups in the event of war. 

(2) As you perhaps remember, when I was at home on three 
months’ leave from South Africa last May, I told you of my con- 
versations with General Foch, then Commandant of the Ecole de 

* His father-in-law’s country residence. 
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Guerre. (He has now been appointed to command the 13th 
Division—XX Army Corps—head-quarters at Chaumont.) I 
consider General Foch the leading strategist in France and am 
proud to call myself a pupil of his. 

(2a) You will perhaps remember that I have told you that 
the Germans have built three railways (each with two lines of 
rails) from Céln-Coblentz (the base of operations for the German 
strategic right wing) to their strategic camp of Malmedy on the 
Belgian frontier and East of Liége ; that these three railways go 
through a thinly populated district and therefore are worthless 
for trade; that they possess the most perfect and latest plat- 
forms and loops for turning trains, and that besides large stores 
of munitions, over 200 motors are garaged under cover in the 
camp of Malmedy (probably for a dash over the frontier to destroy 
the railway going along the Maas). These three railways were 
capable of concentrating seven Army Corps at the camp of 
Malmedy in four days. 

(3) If to these facts we add that the Germans have been 
actively fortifying the Alsace-Lorraine zone (and moreover that 
the Germans, who are deeply imbued with Napoleonic principles, 
would have to expect a great turning movement by a secondary 
mass of troops in support of the great main body in the main field 
of attack, whilst they would occupy a secondary defensive field 
with the smallest necessary force on the principle of economy of 
force,! in order to occupy and hold the enemy in that part of 
the theatre of war), it is a clear indication that the Germans would 
use Alsace-Lorraine as a secondary or defensive field in order to 
contain the French in that region with a minimum of force, whilst 
they would use Belgium and Luxemburg as the main or attacking 
field, sending their main body, under their best lheutenant to the 
Generalissimo of the German armies, round by Namur and the 
Maas into France. 

(4) Such dispositions are in harmony with Napoleonic prin- 
ciples on an enormous scale (a front of 240 miles—1 English mile 
being equal to 1,609 kilometres—from Cologne to Muhlhausen, 
on which they would concentrate 37 Army Corps). 

General Foch’s view was that the closing of the Scheldt at 
Flushing was to ensure the alimentation question for the German 
strategic right wing in Belgium. It was the true type of the 
Napoleonic decisive battle, in which his aim was to decide the 
campaign by a victory (Wagram, Jena) in accordance with his 
favourite system, both in strategy and tactics—combining the 
turning movement with an attack on the enemy’s flank and rear, 
and a main attack on the turned enemy flank, which was marked 
out for annihilation (wherefore that wing of the enemy was 

1A. H. Atteridge, Marshal Foch and his Theory of Modern War, p. 39. 
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selected, whose line of retreat lay the nearest). The enemy flank 
which was not turned and which lay furthest from his line of 
retreat, was meanwhile usually held by a holding or containing 
attack by a sufficient minimum force (secondary or defensive 
field). This secondary or defensive field is analogous with the 
conception in strategy of the secondary theatre of operations. 

(5) Such dispositions on the part of the Germans would be 
equivalent to those of 1815, when Bliicher with Cologne as his 
base and Wellington with Antwerp as his, were to march into 
France by Namur and the Maas, whilst the Austrians and Russians 
were to enter France from the Alsace-Lorraine zone (Gneisenau’s 

lan). 

5 6 Moreover such dispositions upset the view accepted in 
France, according to which they expect the German principal or 
offensive field somewhere about the line Stenay-Epinal. 

(7) In view of paragraph No. 6 I believe that the French 
General Staff carefully studied the line Stenay-Belfort as a suit- 
able basis of operations in the event of war with Germany. The 
distance between Stenay and Belfort is 155 miles. 

Since this extent was too large, it was divided into the follow- 
ing sections: (a) Stenay-Toul, (b) Toul-Epinal, (c) Epinal- 
Belfort. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these three sub-sections 
were summarised as follows : 

(2) To mass the French armies in this sub-section meant play- 
ing into the hands of the Germans, since it would allow them to 
make use of the configuration of their frontiers to drive the French 
back towards the North (as in 1870) and cut them off from the 
district from which they could draw most of their resources, 
whereas the greater part of French territory lies South of the 
Loire. 

As regards the advantages of the sub-section Stenay-Toul, 
the French armies could be assembled in perfect security behind 
the ditch and the fortified line, Verdun-Toul. 

(0) The sub-section Toul-Epinal. The great advantage is 
that, in the event of victory, the French armies would be facing 
in the general direction which was to be pursued, i.e. the gap at 
Deux Ponts or Zweibriicken. There is a further advantage that, 
if the Germans tried to drive northwards the French who were 
holding the sub-section Toul-Epinal, they would be forced to 
operate in the impossible Vosges district, which would consider- 
ably impede the movements of large bodies of troops. And the 
Corps on the French wing could in such a case hold them up for 
a long time, thus making it possible for the French principal 
central mass to manceuvre against the German right wing and 
so threaten their line of retreat on Germany. 
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(c) The southern sub-section, Epinal-Belfort, was rejected, 
since it greatly facilitates the German offensive and would make 
a deplorable effect in France. 

(8) Common sense then indicated Toul-Epinal as the best 
all-round conditions for the French principal mass of armies to 
concentrate on,—about 45 miles. It corresponds in extent 
approximately to the strategic front which the French army 
groups would offer, i.e. about 6 miles, or 10,000 yards per 100,000 
men, or about 42 miles for 700,000 men. 

(9) The choice of the Toul-Epinal sub-section would not mean 
that the two others, Stenay-Toul, Epinal-Belfort, would be 
entirely denuded of troops. Such a policy would considerably 
assist German cavalry incursions and have a bad effect on public 
opinion in the country. It would also greatly facilitate German 
turning movements. The principle of security } demands that the 
flanks of the French group of armies should be covered by cavalry 
divisions and wing Army Corps, which last, on the principle of 
economy of strength, might possibly have to consist of Territorial 
troops. 

The cavalry on the flanks would have to be distributed so that 
the bulk of it came on to the northern flank, for the Epinal district 
and the mountainous Vosges would allow the activities of only 
an insignificant number of cavalry. In this case it is better for 
strategic cavalry to remain on the flanks than before the front of 
the French army group, for the following reasons: I do not 
believe in strategical reconnaisance by cavalry, when the enemy’s 
bases of operations or his concentration field lie as near together 
as in the case of a war between France and Germany. What 
information could they bring? At every step they would come 
up against covering troops; besides which, the information 
gained at such a moment would have no great influence on the 
strategist’s decision, or on the already selected ‘ weak point ’, at 
which he wishes to strike with his principal mass (principle of 
the mass). 

Does he not know in times of peace where the principal mass 
of the enemy’s troops will assemble by reason of the detraining 
platforms (and those recently constructed by the Germans at 
the camp of Malmedy by the Belgian frontier East of Liége) ? 

(10) It appears to me, on the contrary, as if strategical cavalry 
are far better on the flanks, where, with the support of flying 
machines, they can be of great use, since they can mark every 
movement of enemy masses against one of the flanks of the French 
army group (the Germans are wedded to the Napoleonic turning 
movement), and they can retard it with carbine fire and horse 
artillery. Then on the day of the great battle the strategical 

1 Foch’s word ‘sfireté’. (Cf. Atteridge, pp. 44, 54.) 
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cavalry would have to draw in to the group of armies in order 
to take part in the decisive struggle. 

(rr) When I met Mordacq on October 22nd [date of the letter 
—October 23rd] in Paris, he did not agree with the views I 
expressed in paragraphs Nos. 3, 4 and 5, because in his view the 
German railway system greatly supported the opinions of the 
French General Staff on this subject,t which I have given in 
paragraphs 6, 7 and 8 of this letter. 

(12) He considers that in consequence of paragraph II above 
the German principal mass will advance from Luxemburg-Arlon 
or on a line Metz-Conflans-Verdun. Thus the Germans with the 
help of their railway system, would be in France immediately. 

Thus, in Mordacq’s view, the German principal offensive field 
would be approximately a rectangle, Stenay, Saarlouis, Bar-le- 
duc, Strasburg,—the district of the three rivers Maas, Moselle 
and Saar. 

The Germans would have two secondary or defensive fields : 
(a) South of Strasburg in the line Strasburg-Miihlhausen and 
(6) the other secondary or defensive field, approximately on the 
line Méziéres-Rocroi-Maubeuge. 

These two secondary or defensive fields would be occupied by 
a minimum amount of necessary forces, sufficient to hold enemy 
troops in these zones—about two Army Corps in each secondary or 
defensive field. - In order to oppose these arrangements, Mordacq 
imagines the French and British Armies distributed as follows: 
_ Principal or offensive field—roughly the triangle Metz-Vouziers- 
Epinal, in which the principal mass of about 14 French Army 
Corps would operate. 

A secondary or defensive field occupied by a British army and 
two French Army Corps on the line Maubeuge-Méziéres. 

A further secondary or defensive field occupied by about two 
French Army Corps on the line Epinal-Belfort—possibly one 
Army Corps would be sufficient for this line (Principle of economy 
of strength). 

(13) Mordacq does not believe that the Germans will under- 
take a great turning movement by Namur and the Maas, as The 
Times thought last February,* because it can be so easily checked 
and brought to a stand-still in that part of France, and because 
the German railway system favours a quick advance into France 
by the German mass, as mentioned in paragraph 12. 


1 Foch thought it improbable that the Germans would invade Belgium 
(Cf. Atteridge, p. 119.) 

2 Cf. The World Crisis, p. 56 et seq. The view of the British General 
Staff, as expressed by General Sir Henry Wilson, was that the Germans 
would certainly march through Belgium. The uncertainty was whether 
or not they would cross to the West side of the Belgian Meuse. 
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Mordacq is certainly in a position to know the views of the 
French General Staff ; he is a well-known authority on strategy ; 
he was the right hand man of General Foch, the eminent strategist 
and former Commandant of the Ecole de Guerre, now commanding 
_ the 13th Division at Chaumont, and General Foch must undoubt- 
edly have recommended him to General Joffre, the Generalissimo 
of the French armies. 

I imagined that these questions would interest you and have 
taken them straight out of my diary. C’est assez interéssant, 
n’est-ce pas ? 

Yours ever 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 


Postscript. Regarding paragraph 12, the German strategic front 
would extend about 250 miles from Namur to Belfort. 

From all that I know of the ‘ doctrine ’ of the French school, 
I should say that the Generalissimo of the principal mass of the 
French group of armies, following the principle of economy of 
strength, would unite all his available Army Corps, about 15 or 
16, in one principal mass, leaving the smallest possible quantity 
for Army Corps on the flanks and for the secondary or defensive 
fields (2). He will act without delay, as soon as he has concentrated 
all his forces, for the main lesson of the war in Manchuria is that 
the strategist may not wait for information (reconnaisance) before 
taking the offensive, for the reason that he will never get complete 
information. His system of information and espionage, the 
detraining platforms in peace-time, his strategic cavalry and 
those new agents and assistants for reconnaisance,—aircraft— 
will give him sufficient indication of the whereabouts of the 
enemy’s main fighting force. 

So soon then as the Commander-in-Chief has completed his 
concentration, he will have only one thought, to march forth 
with all combined forces straight on his object (the main fighting 
force of the enemy in the field). He may not advance until he 
has concentrated his forces, for otherwise he would infringe the 
principle of economy with an inevitable defeat as the result. It 
does not matter if the enemy has begun his advance a few 
hours earlier. The Commander-in-Chief will refuse to be con- 
strained by the enemy as regards choice of the point of attack. 
I believe that the French commander would advance right 
shoulder up and attack the enemy’s left flank and rear, as this 
would most threaten the enemy’s line of communications and 
retreat. It means an attack in a north-westerly direction, 
because in principle the enemy’s left flank would be the weakest 

oint. 
‘ From this point of view the war in Manchuria affords extra- 
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ordinarily interesting strategic lessons. Kuropatkin thought he 
could not advance and offer battle before he had collected exact 
information about the strength and position of the enemy. His 
whole correspondence speaks of this precautionary measure. 
Now-a-days that is just what one will never get precisely. Kuro- 
patkin did not. He waited in idleness and was beaten as a 
result. 

(15) Probably both victor and vanquished will have to choose 
a fresh base of operations after the first battle ; in fact, several 
bases one after the other (which is made far easier by railways, 
which make a modern base essentially mobile). 

Naturally there are many who assert that a war will be 
finished after the first battle—that it will be over in a short time 
—that the loser will sue for peace at once. They said it even 
before the Russo-Japanese War. But Liaoyang was followed 
by Mukden. 

Let us consider, for instance, a war between France and 
Germany. Let us assume that the principal mass of the French 
has been beaten on the Meurthe or the Moselle. Where will 
they retire to? On Paris or Méziéres? It would be folly to 
allow the Germans to repeat their strategic manceuvre of 1870, 
thereby robbing the French Army of the supplies to be obtained 
from the richest part of France South of the Loire. In accordance 
with this, the beaten French group of armies would have to be 
directed towards the lower Seine. (OSTERTAG: He must mean 
the upper Seine.) There it would find a fresh base of operations, 
the skeleton of which would be outlined by one or two temporary 
strong places, e.g. Dijon. (In connection with these temporary 
strong places General Langlois proposed that they should be 
organised by territorial troops, and urged that rolling depots of 
fortification material should be set up at railway junctions and 
important stations. I do not know if the French Government 
has accepted these proposals; but I think them extremely 
valuable ones, for such ‘ strong places’ could be established in 
about ten days and would serve as first-class supports for these 
bases of operation one after the other.) 

Assuming that the French armies were beaten again on the 
lower Seine, (OSTERTAG: He must mean ‘ upper’.) they would 
find a fresh base of operations on the Loire, etc. It might be 
objected that such a war is no longer possible. It is not only this, 
but it is very probable. A nation, having given way after the 
first reverse, must go on if it does not wish to go under. ‘A 
nation is not defeated till the moment when it admits it is 
defeated ; if it surpasses the enemy in making sacrifices, it will 
always ensure an honourable peace for itself’ (Captain Gilberte). 
This was also Gambetta’s theory. He knew well that in 1871 
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the Germans were war-weary and longed for peace. If France 
had but resisted to the last man!! She could well have done 
so. We have the documents to prove it. If France had done 
this, she would have saved Lorraine at the least. 

Similarly it can be shown that after a first victory the French 
armies would find a fresh and splendid base on the Rhine (after 
they had masked Strasburg and Metz with Territorial troops in 
accordance with the principle of economy of strength). Thence 
they would march through Mayence to Berlin and thus divide 
North Germany from South Germany with its different interests 
and sentiments. 


Remarks on the Letter. 


If the contents of this letter really represent the ideas of the 
French General Staff as to the dispositions of the Armies of France 
and England in a war against us,—and there is no reason at 
present to think the opposite —much will be gained by knowing 
them. Also we should have fresh proof of how well and to the 
point every one of our military measures of precaution against 
the British has been taken. They perhaps stick closer to the 
French in military matters than we thought hitherto.? 

The theory which turned up as early as last autumn, that the 
British Expeditionary Force would be landed in Belgium in the 
event of war, chiefly in order to occupy Antwerp as its base of 
operations against our right flank, would have to retire into the 
background again. The landing would have taken place in 
France. For us far the happiest solution would be if in a future 
war the British and French meant really to fight shoulder to 
shoulder against us. We could then settle accounts with both 
of them at the same time, and should not have to divide our 
forces. 

In my opinion it must hit British pride very hard to be allotted 
for employment not with the principal offensive force, but on a 
defensive flank in a secondary field of operations, and in all 
probability under French control. I have heard here that the 
French General, Comte du Pontavice de Heussey, who in 1909 
commanded the Artillery of the XIV Army Corps at Grenoble, is 
to be attached to the British G.H.Q. in the event of war. A point 
in favour of this is that he was formerly here in London as French 
Military Attaché and therefore knows the British and their lan- 
guage well, and that he comes here from time to time for a short 
visit. In 1909 he attended the British Army Manceuvres in an 


1 It may be observed that the suggested plan of campaign was framed 
solely on the assumption of an invasion of France, Germany being the 
aggressor. 

Ciapat 7. 
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official capacity, when I got to know him as a distinguished, 
kindly, calm and reserved ‘ perfect gentleman ’. 

It seemed at one time that the British General, Sir James 
Grierson, would be appointed as his opposite number at the 
French G.H.Q. He was formerly Military Attaché in Berlin. 
His thorough acquaintance with the French Army as well as ours, 
his good knowledge of languages and his frequent official and 
unofficial visits to France made his appointment seem probable. 
But as he is to be the General commanding the Eastern Command 
in the spring, I think it not impossible that some other officer 
will be appointed in his place as the representative at the French 
Headquarters. 


[Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 367. On April 15th, 1912, Sir A. 
Nicolson held a long conversation with M. Paul Cambon, in which the 
latter pressed to extend the Entente. Sir E. Grey’s Minute was: ‘...1I1 
shall have, however, to impress on Cambon that though we cannot bind 
ourselves, under all circumstances, to go to war with France against 
Germany, we shall certainly not bind ourselves to Germany not to assist 
France.’] 


XXXI. 503 


TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, June Ist, 1912 


Confidential. 

I hear in confidence that M. Dumaine! said recently at a 
private party that his task in Vienna was to ‘ cement the Franco- 
Russian alliance’, and by recovering closer touch with the 
Russian Embassy to restore nearer relations with the Slavs of the 
Monarchy. I also hear that it is intended that French gymnasts 
shall again visit Prague this summer. 

For a similar motive members of the French Embassy have 
been talking of the plan for concluding an alliance between 
France and England. It appears from what these gentlemen 
say, said my informant, that the idea of such an alliance eman- 
ated from Paris, mainly with the intention of upsetting Baron 
von Marschall’s work in London. (The EmMpERor: ‘ Just what 
I said! Cambon’s fear of Marschall is great.’) They also say 
that influential people in France, who used to be sceptical about 
the Entente—as for instance M. Hanotaux,—are now keen 
champions of the alliance idea. 


[On June 11th Schoen reported from Paris that ‘ various reasons have 
contributed to revive the mention (which had already calmed down) in 
the Press here of the suggestion for an Anglo-French alliance .. .’ 
(XXXII. 504.)] 


1 French Ambassador in Vienna, 
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KUHLMANN, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN LONDON, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, June 11th, 1912 


In British politics there are always two currents running side 

by side, which obtain the upper hand in turns. 
__ One of them favours absolute isolation of England. The 
island kingdom, protected by a strong navy, ought to keep out 
of European affairs, avoid being identified with the interests of 
any continental Power, and only intervene in the business of 
other nations when British interests are directly threatened. 
Lord Salisbury on the whole made this theory the basis of his 
policy.1 The other current, which holds that England is not 
strong enough to remain isolated in permanence, gained the upper 
hand under Lord Lansdowne and afterwards under Sir E. Grey.? 
The results were the Japanese Alliance, the French and Russian 
Entente, renewed efforts for nearer relations with the United 
States,—in short, the policy which was connected in the public 
view with the name of King Edward VII, as shown with little 
justification in the Biography of the late monarch by Sir Sidney 
Lee, which has just appeared. The Entente policy, i.e. that of 
identifying England with the interests of continental Powers 
(Russia and France) seemed to be on the wane after the defeat 
of the British Cabinet in the Bosnian question, but it received 
new life owing to the Franco-German tension over Morocco, 
and it reached its apex in the course of the Morocco crisis of 
IQII, in the earlier stages of which England, even at the risk of 
a great war, defended interests which, even by the most liberal 
interpretation, could not be described as purely British interests. 
In the midst of the crisis a reaction set in against exaggerating the 
Entente policy. We are now in the midst of this reaction, a 
reaction towards Lord Salisbury’s policy. 

Here they do not wish to let France fall; an attempt to strike 
France out of the list of Great Powers by means of a war would 
probably bring England up in arms, although certain individual 
voices are heard recommending, in the event of a Franco-German 
conflict, an attitude similar to that observed by England in 1870 ; 
as, for instance, the remarkable unsigned essay in the Fortnightly 
Review for July. As I said, such voices are interesting as casual 
symptoms, but they do not represent predominant opinion con- 
cerning the near future. 

But just lately there has also been a large measure of lack of 
political judgment in evidence. Over-keen Francophils have 
recently tried to use the change in the conditions of power in 


ECE“ Vol 1h, aro > Vol Ii, 146; G. & T., iL, 40%, (ksh, 
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the Mediterranean to arouse feeling in favour of turning the 
Entente with France into a binding alliance and persevere in 
advocating this policy, although even The Times was strongly 
against it. We must not underestimate the influence of this 
unsuccessful campaign on the relations of the two countries. 
When there has been a long and close friendship between a man 
and a woman and the question of marriage comes on to the éapis, 
the character of their relations will no longer be as they were, if 
the woman refuses him. Certain questions can remain in the air 
for a long time, but if they are put squarely and decided in the 
negative, the results are far-reaching. No one knows this better 
than those British Francophils, who are clear-sighted ;_ there- 
fore to discuss the question of an alliance just now was particularly 
fatal to them. 

Of all the great Unionist Press, the Daily Telegraph refrained 
the longest from adopting an attitude on the question of an 
alliance with France ; it clearly wished to wait for the Prime 
Minister’s return. To-day the paper publishes an unmistakable 
rejection of the notion. 

Arising out of the return of Asquith and Winston Churchill 
from their visit to the Mediterranean,! the leading article dis- 
cusses in detail the question of the British position in the Medi- 
terranean and especially the idea of an Anglo-French alliance. 

In spite of many reasons in its favour, says the article, the 
alliance idea seems to rest on entirely false premises, the present 
moment is particularly unfavourable for mentioning the question, 
and the choice of the moment betrays complete lack of political 
judgment. » 

Against an alliance is the fact that the existing Entente has 
successfully weathered a very critical period. If both Contracting 
Powers are satisfied a clever statesman should not come forward 
with innovations, which might perhaps disturb a satisfactory 
state of concord. They should follow the English proverb, ‘ Let 
sleeping dogs lie’. 

The article goes on to say that a glance at the history of British 
policy gives a far more important reason against turning the 
Entente into an alliance. Lord Salisbury’s principle of not bind- 
ing England politically in her relations with other States suited 
British ways of thinking. ... In spite of all her valuable 
friendships, England at bottom stood alone and was bound to 
stand alone ; no one could deprive her of the duty of maintaining 
her possessions in peace. Whatever the home-coming Ministers 
might say, it was England’s urgent patriotic duty to see that the 
strength of the British Navy made any attack appear hopeless. 


Y CL pp.3133, 137: 
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XXXI. 515 


SCHOEN, AMBASSADOR IN PARIS, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, June 17th, 1912 


Very confidential. 


From a personality, who is often well-informed and generally 
reliable, I learn in strict confidence that a few days ago Sir Arthur 
Nicolson 1 was quite secretly here in Paris and had conversations 
with the Ministers. My informant said they were about distri- 
bution of forces in the Mediterranean and reforms in the British 
Army. About the latter Nicolson had stated that there could 
be no idea of introducing universal service in England, but that 
strengthening the British land forces in another way was being 
considered. 

So far I have neither had time nor opportunity to examine 
this report as carefully as it merits. But I shall not lose sight of 
the matter and intend to refer to it again, if the need arises. 


German Note. 
On June 25th Schoen added that he had had no confirmation up to 
that date of Nicolson’s visit to Paris. 


[In July, 1912, there were Press reports about an entente between 
England, France and Italy regarding the Mediterranean.] 


XXXI. 516 


ZIMMERMANN, GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, TO BARON VON 
MARSCHALL, IN Lonpon, July 17th, 1912 


For your information. The Imperial Ambassador in Rome 
reports : 

‘British Ambassador # here denies definitely that there have 
been negociations between London and Paris regarding the Medi- 
terranean. This agrees with reports by the Italian Ambassador, 
Marquis Imperiali, in London.’ 

A similar communication was made to me yesterday by the 
French Ambassador here spontaneously, but categorically. 


XXXI. 543 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiwee, September 16th, 1912 


The news of the concentration of the French war-fleet in the 
Mediterranean has so far not been much discussed in leading 
articles in the British Press. The papers have been mainly 
content to quote opinions from the French Press, (The EMPEROR : 
‘ Uncontradicted.’) which point out that the resulting dislocation 
is unthinkable without an understanding with England. This 


1 Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 367 et seq. 
2Sir J. Rennell Rodd. 
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idea has brought the Radicals to the fore again; recently they 
have again spoken very ill of Sir Edward Grey, partly on account 
of his Tibetan policy and partly his attitude in connection with the 
Chinese Loan. An article signed by Mr. Massingham, the re- 
spected Editor of the Nation, (The Emperor: ‘Grey says, “I 
never read the Nation ”’ ’) may serve as a test of Radical utterances. 

The Government evidently disliked the public getting a fixed 
idea that there was a Naval Agreement with France. 


[(Cf. H. Asquith, The Genesis of the War, p. 83.) ‘There was no 
formal stipulation between France and Great Britain that in the case 
of unprovoked attack we should supply the necessary naval force for 
their defence ; still less, of course, that we should regard such an attack 
as a casus belli for ourselves.’ 

According to Churchill (The World Crisis, p. 113), the British Govern- 
ment refused to bind themselves politically in the Naval conversations 
with the French. In his Memorandum of August 23rd, 1912, he wrote: 
‘ Circumstances might arise which in my judgment would make it desirable 
to come to the aid of France with all our force by land and sea. But 
we ask nothing in return.’ The fact that the French concentrated their 
navy in the Mediterranean did virtually lay upon England the task of 
defending the northern coasts of France, though a specific promise was 
withheld in 1912 and in fact till the very eve of the War. When the War 
broke out, the British Navy performed this task to the full.] 


During the excitement over an alliance in the spring The Times 
was selected for the purpose of cooling down the over-heated 
adherents of the alliance. To-day that paper publishes a remark- 
able leader on the question, which probably represents the views 
of leading circles. The article points out that the French concen- 
tration in the Mediterranean does not at all necessarily mean that 
Anglo-French naval arrangements exist, since, even assuming 
British neutrality in the event of war, most urgent strategical 
considerations (The EMPEROR: ‘ Stuff!’) would oblige France 
to concentrate her sea-forces in the Mediterranean as has now 
been done. The most important task of the French Navy is to 
defend the communications between southern France and North 
Africa. This task holds the bulk of the French Navy fast in the 
Mediterranean; what remains over is too weak to be able to 
operate with any chance of success against the German Navy; 
it is thus wiser not to attempt any such division, but to keep 
every available ship in the Mediterranean. The following 
sentence? is the most remarkable one in the article: Were 
war unhappily to break out between France and Germany, 
France might have to encounter the total armed forces of 
the Triple Alliance. In that case she would have Russia’s 
armed assistance and England’s friendly sympathy, (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Siuff! assistance.’) though not necessarily, or 


1 Re-translated. 
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as a matter of definite obligation, the armed assistance of this 
country. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Quite definitely.’) That, we take 
it, is the essential difference between an Entente and an alliance. 
An alliance implies armed assistance as a matter of definite 
obligation ; an entente only implies armed assistance in any 
given case, (The EMpErRor : ‘ Casuistical sophistry !’) if the inter- 
ests of the two parties to it are identical, as they well might be ? 
(The EmpEror : ‘ It means only one thing for Germany’s enemies ; 
they fight and arm together against us !’) 

I am inclined to think that this definition of the Entente 
represents the views of leading Englishmen. The best political 
observers do not believe (The Emprror: ‘I do!’) in the exist- 
ence of binding Anglo-French arrangements regarding the distri- 
bution of the naval forces of either party or co-operation between 
the two navies in the event of war. (The Emperor: ‘ But it is 
never denied.’) ‘These politicians argue that the policy of the free 
hand is an old British tradition, and to anyone who knows the 
personalities and tendencies which lead at present, it appears 
unlikely that anything binding is being considered. British 
policy regards it as a vital interest that France should neither be 
destroyed nor even reduced to being a second-class Power. 
Therefore as conditions and feelings are to-day, a German war of 
aggression against France would probably bring England up in 
arms. In all other events the British Government would consult 
their own interests of the moment (The Emperor: ‘ These always 
go against us !’) and probably keep a sharp eye on public opinion, 
before deciding whether to go to war or remain neutral. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Flabby.’) 


[On September 20th M. Sazonov, the Russian Foreign Minister, came 
to London in the hope of obtaining promises of help for Russia in a great 
war. He arrived in England on September 2zoth (cf. Brandenburg, p. 424 ; 
H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 380). His conversation with Sir Edward 
Grey at Balmoral is recorded in Twenty-five Years, I, p. 298. Grey said 
that the British Navy would help any Power that was at war with Ger- 
many, but that British ships would not be sent into the Baltic. No 
help would be given in a war of aggression. The impression, which 
M. Sazonov carried away with him to Paris (October 2nd) and Berlin 
(October 8th) seems to have disappointed him. The British Govern- 
ment were not prepared to give either ally carte blanche in the matter 
of war, and this did not satisfy M. Sazonov. In a Memorandum of 
October 9th by Kiderlen, on the subject of M. Sazonov’s visit, appears the 
following paragraph (XXXIII. 191): 

‘From various remarks by the Minister it was evident that he was 
little satisfied with his conversations in England. (The EMPEROR: 
‘Good.’) When the words ‘ Triple Entente’ were mentioned to him he 
got up rather nervously and said: ‘ Ne parlez pas de cela; nous avons 
notre alliance avec la France, pas plus.’ (The Emperor: ‘ Ei / et / this 
explains the symptoms of a rapprochement in Grey.’) He then pointed 
to England’s hesitation in identifying herself with the démarche desired 
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by France and Russia, and to the essential feebleness of the démarche 
in Constantinople. This last seemed especially to have offended M. 
Sazonov, in whose bones the old Russian hostility to Turkey lies deep. 
(The Emperor: ‘ It will break out.’) The British hesitation was making 
M.Cambon very nervous also. The remark, ‘ Votre ami anglais a retrouvé 
son coeur turc,’ was clearly distasteful to both these gentlemen. (The 
Emperor: ‘ Very good.’)] 


Geyman Note. 

In their dealings with each other the representatives of the Entente 
Powers treated the existence of the Triple Entente as a perfectly familiar 
commonplace. Cf. Poincaré’s remark of September 22nd to Isvolsky, 
“que le double groupement était un fait connu de tous’ (French Yellow 
Book: Les Affaires Balkaniques, I. 61) and his further remark to Paul 
Cambon on October 15th: ‘ Je suis d’ailleurs, comme vous, profondément 
péenétré de la nécessité de maintenir, dans les circonstances actuelles, les 
liens de la Triple Entente et je ne doute pas que le Gouvernement Anglais 
i meee sur ce point, vos sentiments et ceux du Gouvernement Frangais.’ 

7 013: 

[France was, as it were, the connecting link between England and 

Russia. | 


CHAPTER. Vil 
THE FIRST BALKAN WAR, 1912 


[The war between Turkey and Italy, which seemed likely to end 
in the break-up of the Turkish Empire, encouraged certain of the Balkan 
States to combine against Turkey. In the Spring of 1912 Bulgaria and 
Serbia concluded a secret treaty, and Greece joined them to form the 
Balkan League. Albania had hopes of obtaining autonomy and Monte- 
negro was the first to declare war on Turkey in October. The war went 
entirely against the Turks, who were forced by the Bulgarians to fall 
back to defend Constantinople itself. 

England, France and Germany were agreed in the determination to 
prevent a general European war from resulting from the Balkan quarrel. 
Sir Edward Grey and Prince Lichnowsky made strong but vain efforts 
to make it a basis for a general and lasting peace between their respective 
countries. The danger lay in Austria and Russia. Deep-seated hatred 
of the Serbs, who were demanding an increase of territory and an out- 
let to the sea, seemed to blind the Austrians to what would probably 
happen, if they attacked Serbia; the Russians mobilised, but they still 
hesitated to fight in defence of Slav aspirations. The German Govern- 
ment strove to urge moderation on its ally, but was determined not to 
endanger the Austrian alliance. On December 3rd, 1912, a truce was 
concluded, and the whole matter was referred to a Conference of Am- 
bassadors which met in London on the 17th. 

An article in the October, 1929, number of Dey Krieg (ed. by Dr. 
Heinrich Kanner) is well worth studying. It is entitled “ Der verhiitete 
Welt-krieg ’ or ‘ The World War staved off ’.] 


XXXIIL. 17 


KANITZ, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AT BELGRADE, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, December 28th, IgII 


I learn from a sure source that various Albanian chiefs have 
asked the Government here whether it would provide an asylum 
in Serbia in the spring, if it were needed. The reply is that they 
could be sure of a friendly reception. They would, however, 
be disarmed and prevented from returning to Albania as long 
as the unrest lasted. 

The Russian Minister, M. de Hartwig, confirmed for me the 
correctness of this report. In his opinion Italy was this time 
the disturber of ‘the peace and was providing the Albanians with 
arms by way of Montenegro, whilst Austria was working to 
prevent disturbances from breaking out. 

107 
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German Note. 

Tcharychov, in Constantinople, thought otherwise. In a letter to 
Sazonov of January 15th, 1912, (cf. Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, 
p. 307) he wrote: ‘ However it may be, we must look for the immediate 
danger in the bellicose temper of Montenegro.’ He concluded, from the 
fact that Montenegro was negociating for a loan in Vienna, that Austria 
wished to use the Russian embarrassments in China and Persia, in order 
to be active again in the Balkans. 


Russia was equally strongly interested in preserving peace 
in the Balkans and had, as he could absolutely assure me, given 
her word to work in this sense all over the Balkans. She had 
already acted as a cold douche at Cetinge. 


[(Cf. Brandenburg, p. 148.) ‘ After prolonged endeavours Russia had 
succeeded in establishing the league of Balkan States under her protection, 
as she had so long desired. On March 13th, 1912, Serbia and Bulgaria 
concluded a secret treaty 1 for mutual defence against any attack 
and for the prevention of even a temporary occupation of Turkish territory 
by one of the Great Powers. ... The inclusion of Greece in the Balkan 
League did not take place till May z9th, when a treaty was concluded 
with Bulgaria for the mutual defence and support of their compatriots 
under Turkish sovereignty. ... How much they were reckoning at 
St. Petersburg on a general entanglement as a result of the Balkan dis- 
turbance is seen from the Army Order issued by the Tsar on the con- 
clusion of the Balkan League, whereby the order for mobilisation in the 
European districts of Russia was to be regarded as an order for the opening 
of hostilities against Austria and Germany.’ (Cf. Stieve, Iswolsky und 
dey Weltkrieg, p. 86).] 


XXXI. 509 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, June 11th, 1912 
Extract.” 

There is a clever argument in a leading article in the Liberal 
Westminster Gazette, whichis worth reading. Init Alfred Spender, 
a friend of Sir E. Grey’s, examines the part which England 
ought to play in the Near East. 

The article says that the tendency, which has been ever more 
prominent since the Potsdam interview,? towards joint action 
by the three Imperial Powers in questions relating to the Near 
East, contains nothing disquieting for England. On the contrary, 
co-operation by the Powers directly interested in the Balkans 
offers the best hope for reforms in Macedonia and Albania * and 
the best guarantee for localising any conflagration in Turkey. 

1 Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 379; H. W. Steed, Through Thirty 
Years, I, 361. 


2 Continuation of despatch on p. ror. 
SCimVolmULl Ss p.A02% 


* Cf. Grey, Twenty-five Years, p. 258 et seq. ; H. Nicolson, Lord Caynock, 
p. 378; Brandenburg, p. 418 et seq. ; Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 481. 
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It is therefore England’s task to take sympathetic part in sup- 
porting any movement for restoring the Concert of the Powers. 
If this favours German ambitions in the Near East, there is no 
need to be disquieted. It is now of first importance for England 
to do away with the idea that she is blocking Germany’s path. 
A friendly discussion on the Bagdad Railway and other economic 
plans, which make politics in the Near East important for Ger- 
many, would be the very thing for this... . 

No one who knows Spender’s character and political principles 
can doubt that his agreement with a more active German policy 
in the East is honestly meant. On the other hand it is certain, 
considering the sensitiveness and suspicion of the Turkish Govern- 
ment which has been aroused by recent events, any suggestion 
to resuscitate the reform policy for Turkeyin Europe in the style 
of Miirsteg and Reval could not fail to awaken the deepest mis- 
trust. 

There are plenty of intriguers who are working to arouse such 
fears. Lucian Wolf, who formerly always supported the policy 
of the Concert of Europe, has now turned into an active spokes- 
man of the French alliance and is trying to explain in the Daily 
Graphic that the visits of the Balkan Princes in Vienna and Berlin 
are bound to show clearly to the Turks that henceforward the 
Triple Alliance will be found in the camp of their enemies. 


German Note. 

On June ist, 1912, King Ferdinand, with his wife and two sons, visited 
the Court at Vienna, and on the 7th at Berlin. On the 8th King Nicholas 
of Montenegro arrived in Vienna on a visit to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 


XXXII. 37 
MutTius, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, July 19th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 

A confidential informant tells me, with a prayer for strict 
secrecy, that he has heard from a member of the Austrian Em- 
bassy here that Bulgaria recently enquired in St. Petersburg 
whether the Russian Government would raise objections if she 


attacked Turkey now. 
The Russian reply was categorical advice to refrain from this 


plan. 


[With a view to deepening the warmth of their mutual relations the 
Emperor William invited the Tsar to meet him at Baltic Port on July 
4th, 1912, accompanied by their leading statesmen. (Cf. Brandenburg, 
p. 422.) The Balkan problem was discussed. Brandenburg states that 
Sazonov did not tell the Germans of the existence of the Balkan League 
nor of the recent Naval Convention between Russia and France.) 
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Tue CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, IN TRAIN AT EILSLEBEN 
STATION, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7th, 1912 


Telegram. 

Now that Russia has declared to us at Baltic Port that her 
intention is to prevent a conflict in the Balkans by pressure on 
the Baltic States and has repeatedly begged us to co-operate with 
her, and that Austria, so far we know, is pursuing a similar line, 
it seems clear to me that we three should now start energetic 
action in this sense in Cetinge, Constantinople, and eventually 
at Sofia and Belgrade. To this end Stolberg should first try the 
ground in Vienna, after which Pourtalés, in St. Petersburg, might 
declare our readiness to give steady support to any step by 
Russia in that direction with the Balkan States. He should 
certainly let it be seen that we are sure of Austria’s co-operation. 


[No action followed on these lines.] 


German Note. XXXIIT. 54. 

M. Poincaré went to St. Petersburg (August 9th to 16th, 1912) [to 
ascertain the views of the Russian Government]. On the day of his 
departure he telegraphed to M. Briand, in Paris: ‘M. Sazonoff et moi, 
nous sommes d’accord pour penser qu’il est possible d’accepter la suggestion 
autrichienne et de donner des conseils conformes par voie séparée et non 
collectives au Gouvernement turc, en méme temps qu’on recommandera 
le calme aux Etats Balkaniques.’ (Cf. French Yellow Book, Les Affaires 
Balkaniques, I, 35.) When, on instructions from Briand, the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, de Fleuriau, communicated this view in London, he 
learned from Sir L. Mallet that Sir E. Grey had already proposed in Paris 
and St. Petersburg that the Ambassadors should be instructed ‘ d’adopter 
une attitude sympathique a la politique de réformes de la Porte, en évitant 
de donner a leurs conseils une forme qui puisse éveiller les susceptibilités 
de l’opinion et de l’armée ottomanes.’ Sir L. Mallet said particularly 
that Sir E. Grey’s proposal was quite compatible with the French Govern- 
ment’s views and might serve ‘a l’établissement d’une entente des trois 
Cabinets sur la suite a donner a la suggestion du Comte Berchtold ’, 
(Yellow Book, I, 36; Poincaré, Au Service de la France, II, 160 et seq. ; 
Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, 258.) 


XXXIII. 50 
PRINCE ZU STOLBERG, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN VIENNA, TO THE 


CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, August 15th, 1912 
Extract. 


The morning papers to-day announce that Count Berchtold 
intends to take the initiative for an exchange of views between 
the Powers with the object of encouraging the Porte in the decen- 
tralising policy on which it has embarked, and of winning all 
the Balkan nations over to the Porte’s present policy.2 


Cf. H. W. Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 361. 
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I hear that each of the Powers has already been approached 


[Wangenheim, in Constantinople, commented as follows: ‘If now 
the Powers advise the Turks to carry on with decentralisation, it will 
be taken by the Albanians as an invitation to persist in their resistance ’ 
(XXXII, 59). The Emperor also ‘ described Count Berchtold’s démarche 
as Inopportune in view of the very menacing situation in Albania ’ (p. 60).] 


XXXII. 56 


KIDERLEN, IN BERLIN, TO BARON VON WANGENHEIM, IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE, August 20th, 1912 


Telegram. 


In view of the friendly attitude which we have always observed 
towards Turkey, the Porte can be in no doubt that we are not to 
be had for a policy of intervention. We can therefore expect the 
Porte on its own initiative to take steps to counteract the dislike 
of Germany which is noticeable in the people. Please emphasise 
this point with the Porte, if you have not already done so. 


OTE 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, August 28th, 1912 


Count Trautmannsdorff, the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires, 
talked to me for a long time about Count Berchtold’s proposal 
and the situation in the Balkans. He remarked especially that 
the report published in the French Press that an exchange of 
views between the Triple Entente Powers had preceded the atti- 
tude adopted by the British Cabinet toward Count Berchtold’s 
enquiry must certainly be untrue, for the question had been sub- 
mitted to Sir Edward Grey personally, and the decision followed 
so promptly that a diplomatic exchange of views could not have 
happened in the meantime. He had confirmation of this from 
several quarters, and his own impression was that Sir E. Grey 
was trying to keep the Concert of Europe together on the Balkan 
question, (KIDERLEN: The British Ambassador, who is here for 
only two days, of his own accord (August 30th) mentioned a remark, 
which I had made en passant to Lord Granville, the Chargé d’A ffaires, 
and told me he had reported it to London. I had said that in the 
present acute stage of the Eastern question I did not think it would 
help matters to press it triplice from here on the Triple Entente. 
Sir E. Goschen said that he knew that in that case this was the view 
of his own Government also.’) and avoid anything which might 
result in a revival of the antagonism between the two great 
groups of Powers. Russia’s attitude in having been the first 
Power to address very emphatic warnings to the King of Monte- 
negro proves that it is genuinely to Russia’s interest to preserve 
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peace in the Balkans; otherwise the part she played in Monte- 
negro had not always been exactly helpful in the direction of 
peace. This honest desire of the Great Powers to avoid a catas- 
trophe made the Balkan situation appear not hopeless, though 
the excitement in Bulgaria gave cause for serious anxiety. In 
the Foreign Office they considered that, so long as the present 
Bulgarian Government was in power, peace was assured. 
(KIDERLEN : ‘ When I asked the Russian Ambassador, Sververeff, 
whether the present well-disposed Bulgarian Government would hold 
its own, he replied confidently: ‘Il faut faire Vopinion publique.” ’) 
He thought this was correct. But what, if the wave of public 
opinion forced the Cabinet to resign? If that happened, serious 
complications were possible. 

([Bethmann-Hollweg and Kiderlen determined that the Chancellor 
should get into personal touch with Count Berchtold. It was arranged 
that he should pay a visit at Berchtold’s country estate of Buchlau, and 
he spent September 8th and oth there. It was necessary to show Austria 
that Prince Bilow’s former passive attitude regarding Austrian intentions 
against Serbia must not be taken as a matter of course. (Cf. Vol. III, 
p. 299.) Kiderlen’s letter of advice to the Chancellor contained the 
following passages. (Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 382.)] 


XXXIII. 92 


KIDERLEN TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
September 2nd, 1912 
Extract. 

. . . Even if we were not agreed on all things with Count 
Berchtold, reasons of general policy would make it hard to 
separate from our ally, once his intentions are known to all the 
Powers of the so-called Triple Entente, and after these have 
declared loudly and clearly that they would act jointly in all 
questions and only after previous agreement. For this very 
reason we must desire urgently that the Austrian Government 
keep us informed of their intentions im advance and not, as has so 
often happened, face us with a fait accompli. 

According to our treaties and arrangements with Austria- 
Hungary we are not bound to support her in her schemes in the 
East, let alone adventures; and all the less, since Austria- 
Hungary has not promised us unconditional support against 
France. If in recent times we have repeatedly exceeded these 
engagements, this has been done in order to strengthen and con- 
firm our alliance before the world. But we must always reserve 
our attitude towards Austrian action in questions of the East 
and the Balkans as each case arises. If these disconcerting 
actions on the part of the Austro-Hungarian Minister with all the 
Powers without previous feeling with us continue to accumulate, 
some special case might easily arise, in which we should be forced 
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to separate ourselves from our ally. In the interests of our 
mutual joint policy we should keenly regret it. Just in order 
to avoid such a possibility it is particularly important to us that 
Austria-Hungary shall agree with us before taking decisions. 

I should consider it very desirable that at Buchlau Your 
Excellency should mention this emphatically, albeit in a friendly 
form. We will not become the satellites of Austria in the Near 
Hast 2 2.5.>: 


[The Chancellor did not get much satisfaction out of Count Berchtold. 
On September 8th he telegraphed to the Emperor: ‘. . . He told nothing 
of his démarche which is not already known to Your Majesty from reports 
of the Foreign Office.’] 


XXXIII. 146 


JENISCH, IN THE EMPEROR’S SUITE AT ROMINTEN, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, October Ist, 1912 


Cipher telegram. Private. Secret. 

The Wolff report of yesterday about mobilisation in Serbia 
and Bulgaria is the main subject of conversation here. His 
Majesty is inclined to think that war complications will follow. 
This morning Wolff reports details of a practice mobilisation ? 
by Russia, which covers only the Governments on our frontier. 
This news has upset the military members of the suite to some 
extent. It is asked whether the person of His Majesty the 
Emperor is not in danger a few kilometres from the frontier, 
which is thickly occupied by Russian Cavalry Divisions, and 
whether His Majesty should be advised to remove the Court to 
Cadinen or Hubertusstock. It is a fact that a Russian Cossack 
detachment could get to the Imperial hunting lodge in a few 
hours without meeting any opposition. 

I submit these considerations, called forth by the peculiar 
situation of Rominten, solely as from myself for Your Excellency’s 
private information ; I do not know what political importance 
you may attach to the recent Wolff reports. 


[The Chancellor’s opinion was that it was most improbable that the 
Great Powers would be involved just then in any war due to a threat of 
war in the Balkans.] 


XXXIII. 162 
SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4th, 
IQI2 
Cipher telegram. 
M. Poincaré * has drawn up a fresh text [for a joint démarche] 


1 Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 382; Brandenburg, p. 424. 
Gi, joy, ately, 21Cin pros. 
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which he is first showing to Sazonov whose reply is expected in 
the next few hours. It runs as follows: 

Les Puissances feraient savoir aux Etats Balkaniques et a 
la Turquie : ‘ ‘ 

1. Qu’elles réprouvent énergiquement toute mesure susceptible 
d’amener la rupture de la paix ; 

2. Que si la guerre venait néanmoins a éclater entre la Porte 
et les Etats Balkaniques, elles n’admettraient a l’issue du conflit 
aucune modification au statu quo territorial actuel dans les 
Balkans. 

3. Que s’appuyant sur ]’Article 23 du Traité de Berlin, elles 
prendraient en main, dans l’intérét des populations chrétiennes, 
la réalisation des réformes dans l’administration de la Turquie 
d’Europe, étant entendu que ces réformes ne porterait aucune 
atteinte a l’integrité du territoire de Empire Ottoman. 

Il va sans dire que cette déclaration réserverait la liberté des 
Puissances pour |’étude collective et ultérieure des réformes. 


[This draft was immediately accepted by the Powers with the ex- 
ception of England. On October 7th, Schoen reported (XX XIII. 185): 
‘ With no less astonishment and annoyance the Quai d’Orsai has remarked 
the delay in the British consent, which is put down to Sir Edward Grey’s 
absence. It seems that it is certainly coming, but that England desires 
an even more colourless expression regarding the reforms than the formula 
“ prendre en main la réalisation des réformes’”’’. . . . Sir Edward Grey 
returned to London on October 7th. He told Kihlmann that his con- 
versation with Sazonov had been mainly about Persia. (Cf. Twenty-five 
Years, l, p.298.)) 


XXXII. 176 


KUHLMANN TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7th, I9g12 
Cipher telegram. Extract. 


. .. slr E. Grey said that the French Ambassador had sub- 
mitted to him yesterday afternoon the new proposal for the 
Austro-Russian démarche with the Powers of the Balkan League. 
He did not entirely agree with the text, especially with ‘ les Puis- 
sances prendront en main ’, but, having heard that the text rested 
on an Austrian suggestion, he had suppressed his objection and 
declared British consent. The démarche in Constantinople would 
have to be carefully drafted in order to enable the Turkish Cabinet 
to accept reforms. He begged me to tell him at once all that I 
learned regarding my Government’s attitude towards the swiftly 
changing phases of the situation. 

It is my impression that Sir E. Grey is very anxious (The 
EMPEROR: ‘The Russians are disobliging to him.’) to keep in 
touch with us... (The EMPEROR: ‘ For the first time !’) 


1 Cf. Brandenburg, p. 426. 
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Minute by the Emperor at the end of Kiderlen’s report, October 9th, 
1912, (XXXIII. 193) of Sazonov’s stay in Berlin: 


The Russians have a bad conscience and are playing a bad hand ; 
they are on the wrong track! Now we must take measures to get 
into touch (politically) in London, (militarily) with Tokio. The 
moment 1s favourable and, according to Henry’s repeated reports, 
the ground is very favourable there ! 


XXXII. 228 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, October 15th, 1912 


In our conversation of the 7th 1 Sir E. Grey had let me see 
clearly that he wished to enter into closer feeling with the German 
Government. The Minister was obviously disappointed, when 
in yesterday’s conversation, in which he again expressed the wish 
(KIDERLEN: ‘ Very vague.’) for closer touch with Germany, I 
was unable to tell him anything about what he suggested on the 
7th. His Private Secretary, Mr. Tyrrell, dined with me last 
night. He said he was instructed by Sir E. Grey to complete 
his oral statement to me. The Minister was not sure whether 
the full meaning of his overtures last Monday was properly appre- 
ciated. He had purposely wished first to give the German 
representative a complete and frank statement of his conver- 
sations with M. Sazonov in order to prove his confidence in us. 
(KIDERLEN : ‘ It was known to us through the communiqué.’)* At 
the same time, as far as he could without knowing our intentions, 
Sir Edward Grey had wished to express a desire for closer political 
co-operation with us. He considered the moment a splendid one 
for getting into confidential political relationship with us. He 
was sincerely tired of the long quarrel and most heartily wished 
to extend his hand for a genuine and permanent reconciliation ; 
he offered us the olive branch of peace. The present crisis 
seemed to him particularly appropriate for intimate co-operation 
by the two diplomacies, for British and German interests appeared 
to him to be completely identical. England was making for 
no political gains out of this crisis. He had been suspected of 
intentions regarding Suda Bay and a great deal else. (KIDER- 
LEN: ‘ We did not think this.’) That was nonsense. He wanted 
nothing out of the troubles. England’s sole object was to localise 
the Balkan conflict. (KIDERLEN: ‘ So did we from the beginning, 
for we thought that war could not be prevented.’) In his opinion 
the best way to attain this would be if a confidential exchange of 


1 Not given. Cf. Brandenburg, p. 437 et seq. 
2Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 384. 
® Cf, Stieve, Diplomatische Schviftwechsel Iswolskys, II, 289. 
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views first established unanimity between England and Ger- 
many ; then they could show themselves openly to Europe hand 
in hand. (KIDERLEN: ‘Then why Tyrrell’s secrecy ?’) This 
would give their advice irresistible weight and make a very strong 
impression on the whole world. In order to make an exchange 
of views possible, Sir Edward Grey wished to give us his ideas 
on the course of the present crisis: 

The Powers could not intervene with any prospect of success 
until after the first big battle. (KImDERLEN: ‘ Correct.’) The 
principles which he would be led by were as follows : The Powers 
of the Balkan League should, if possible, have no territorial 
gains; in Macedonia thorough reforms must be carried out, 
whilst maintaining the Sultan’s sovereignty ; leadership in diplo- 
matic action could be left to Russia and Austria in the eyes of 
the world. Whether there was a Conference or no Conference 
was indifferent to him; what mattered to him was first to hear 
our wishes and, if necessary, concur on what Russia’s and Aus- 
tria’s joint action was to be. (KIDERLEN: ‘A Conference to 
register decisions.’)—If this co-operation in a difficult crisis 
restored the intimacy between German and British diplomacy, 
we could arrive at an understanding on all political wishes and 
interests. He was ready for extreme accommodation and 
thought there was every prospect of agreeing about China, Persia, 
Turkey and Africa. The Minister made a point of saying that 
he regarded it as an important and decisive step and desired 
that we might think the same. 

Sir Edward Grey’s words seem to me to be the result of a long 
development, of which the Embassy reports have frequently 
given indications. The Entente system, on which England’s 
foreign policy was constructed, has begun recently to show rifts. 
Here they were annoyed with France because last summer she 
dragged them into a dangerous adventure and was silent about 
important parts of the previous history. Then came a period of 
long and acute friction over the Spanish claims in Morocco 
(Tangier), which is not over yet, and the negociations—intrinsic- 
ally unimportant, but envenomed by old controversies—about 
smuggling arms into Muscat have more recently led to constant 
and unpleasant disputes. 

For some time there has been a cooling off in the relations 
with Russia. Sazonoy’s visit failed to make them better. 
(StumM: ‘The King declared to Sazonov that the Entente with 
Russia was regarded both by the Conservative and Liberal Govern- 
ments as one of the bases of England’s foreign policy.’) .. . 

The gradual deviation of British policy from the paths associ- 
ated with King Edward’s name dated from the time when His 
Majesty King George assumed the reins of government. . 
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When the idea of an Anglo-French Alliance found its way 
into the international Press, its reception in leading British 
circles was so cool and reluctant, that it was obvious what 
advances there action against a continental policy must have 
made. Ever since the early summer feeling for the idea of a 
colonial understanding has made great progress, and Baron 
Marschall’s attractive personality did much to help on the idea 
of a rapprochement... . 

Whatever we decide to do, I would strongly advise giving 
Sir Edward Grey a practical and detailed reply. A sensitive 
nature like his, which has difficulty in coming out of itself and dis- 
playing the man as he really is, finds an initiative of this kind 
very hard. Not to answer him at all would be a deadly insult 
to him and make him our permanent enemy. 


XXXII. 232 
KUHLMANN TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 

Through his Private Secretary Sir E. Grey begs me to say, 
in order to avoid misunderstandings, that the views which I 
reported are at present personal to him alone and that for the 
present neither Sir A. Nicolson nor Sir Edward Goschen know 
anything about it. 

[This deviation from the ordinary course of diplomacy is fully dis- 
cussed in Lovd Carnock (p. 384 et seq.) and Brandenburg (p. 437). See 
also Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, p. 330. Kiderlen considered that, if full 
use were made of Grey’s overture, it would mean an end of the Entente 
Cordiale. (Cf. Oesterr.-Ungs. Aussenpolitik, IV, 697.) Sir Edward Grey’s 
distaste for discussing the Balkan question may be a momentary result 
of the German rebuff.] 


WAATIT. 232 
KIDERLEN TO KUHLMANN, October 20th, 1912 


. . . Tyrrell’s overture shows still more clearly that they 
wish to enter into feeling with us. I shall not enquire the reasons 
which induced Grey to choose the roundabout way of an after- 
dinner conversation between you and Mr. Tyrrell for expressing 
his wishes. This method is curious if Grey wishes to discuss with 
us the possibility and desire for public co-operation with us. 
Moreover Grey again merely expressed a wish to learn our views 
and intentions without betraying any of England’s, except for 
the short general note in your report of the 15th. 

We do not desire to mention these doubts for the present. I 
only tell you of them to prepare you for the care necessary in 
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your further conversations and prevent you from being too 
optimistic, as seems somewhat to appear in the tone of your latest 
reports. You say, for instance, that all leading British politicians 
unite in feeling that every effort should be made to produce a 
political understanding between us ; this is directly contradictory 
to the facts and is supported by no proof. Even if it were so, it 
is still hard to understand why Sir E. Grey thinks it necessary 
to continue saying that they are merely his personal views, and 
that neither Sir A. Nicolson nor Sir E. Goschen know about them. 
You will have to keep carefully in mind that you are dealing 
merely with the Minister’s personal views and maintain the 
reserve which this makes essential. 

When replying to the Tyrrell overtures you will tell Sir E. 
Grey or Mr. Tyrrell that we agree perfectly with the programme 
lately sketched by him... 

. . . You will say quite clearly to Sir E. Grey that we are 
perfectly willing to go hand in hand with England. But we 
must first make two stipulations; first that the discussions are 
absolutely confidential and not made use of outside with semi- 
indications. The smaller the circle of initiated parties, the 
easier it will be to attain the object. Then, if we are to reach 
an agreement, we must insist that our agreement is not treated 
as something to be ashamed of, but is explained to the other 
Powers. 

Finally in the course of negociations there must be an agree- 
ment that neither Power fights against the other on foreign ter- 
ritory, especially where its own vital interests are not concerned, 
simply to serve a third Power. The more accommodating Eng- 
land is on this point, the further can we go in our understanding 
about the settlement of the present crisis. ... 


[King Nicholas of Montenegro had already declared war on the Sultan 
on October 8th, (Cf. Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, p. 362) and on the 
17th Bulgaria and Serbia made war on Turkey. The Turks were quickly 
defeated on every front, and by the end of the month the Bulgarians 
were before Adrianople and had defeated the Turks at Lule Burgas. 
The Turks fell back to the Chataldja lines to cover Constantinople. 


On November 1st Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador in London, 
told Kihlmann that ‘in his eyes the most urgent danger was the possi- 
bility that King Ferdinand would exploit his victory, which reports 
represented as most probable, without compunction and march into 
Constantinople. ... He had had a picture of St. Sophia hanging in 
his room for years. His dream was to be crowned Emperor of Byzantium 
in that ancient holy place.’ 


Prince Lichnowsky came to London on October 16th as German 
Ambassador. But he did not definitely take charge until November 13th. 
From the time of Marschall’s departure in August until that date the 
German Embassy was managed by Kihlmann.] 
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XXXIII. 278 


TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November 4th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 


Count Berchtold is going to accept our suggestion to inform 
Sir E. Grey personally of the broad lines of his programme, which 
he communicated to us. The Minister said he had not done so 
before because all reports from London pointed to complete 
désintéressement by England. Cartwright, the British Ambas- 
sador, had said to him only yesterday that England’s interest 
was confined to Constantinople. What happened elsewhere in 
the Balkans was indifferent to her. He, Count Berchtold, was 
of opinion that Balkan questions were a matter in the first place 
for Russia and Austria. Germany and, after her, Italy must as 
allies naturally be informed by Austria precisely as to the policy 
of the Vienna Cabinet. But if the western Powers claimed a 
right to be told of all the plans of the Powers most concerned, 
it might complicate the situation and bind Austria’s hands at a 
moment when, owing to the constantly changing constellation in 
the Balkans, she might not be able to make definite decisions. 
Therefore he begged Your Excellency to treat the programme 
communicated to Berlin as a secret and as meant for Germany 
only. He had communicated it to Rome in a shortened form. 

He would willingly follow our suggestion. Otherwise they 
might come to believe in London that Austria had secret plans, 
which she had reasons for keeping secret.? 


XXX 201 
KUHLMANN TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. Extract. 


To-day Sir E. Grey told me that . . . Turkey had practically 
placed her fate unconditionally in the hands of the Great Powers. 
. . . It was being asked from Paris how England would consider 
the idea of mediation by them... . 

The wish for Salonika to become a free port seemed to him 
well founded. He personally was for it and could not see what 
Power could be against it. The one thorny problem, as far as 


1 Sir Edward Grey had been told by ‘the Italian Ambassador that 
there was a general report on the Continent that the Balkan States would 
come to an understanding with Turkey direct, and that Austria had 
simply to endorse the result of this understanding’. (XXXIII. 268.) 
The Germans advised Berchtold to make a statement of some sort to 


Grey. 
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the situation could be seen after the Austrian communication, 
was the settlement of the frontier of autonomous Albania. It 
was his impression that Austria wanted a very large Albania, 
marching with Montenegro on the North, whilst the Serbs had 
assured him, without his asking them, that they must have a 
door to the Adriatic. This was a life and death question for 
Serbia, and without it all their gains would be worthless. He 
thought a middle line might be found by a railway to the Adriatic. 


XXXITI. 295 
Tue EMPEROR WILLIAM TO KIDERLEN, November 7th, 1912 
Telegram. 

From the attitude of the Austrian Press it is evident to me 
that Austria is determined to oppose Serbia’s attempt to establish 
herself on the Adriatic coast. Serbia wants to get to the sea as 
her neighbours and, in fact, all inland nations do. I see abso- 
lutely no risk for Austria’s existence or even prestige in a Serbian 
port on the Adriatic Sea. I think it objectionable to oppose 
Serbia’s wishes needlessly. Russia would at once support Serbia, 
and then we should have the old Sanjak position at the outbreak 
of war again. It is the same in Albania. It seems to me to be 
partly imagination of Vienna’s needs, for which, when looked at 
from Vienna’s specifically domestic standpoint—i.e. exclusively 
Austrian,—a certain amount of justification cannot be denied ; 
but its importance, with all the consequences resulting from it 
(war, etc.), is purely Austria’s affair and not that of her ally. 
If I wished to see the casus federis avoided for the sake of the 
Serbs in the Sanjak and Uskub, and did in fact avoid it when war 
broke out, I am still less minded to let it happen for the sake of 
the Serbs at Durazzo or in Albania. So far-reaching an engage- 
ment is not in the spirit of the Triple Alliance, which was intended 
a limine to guarantee the continuance of actual possessions ; and 
the genuine needs and conditions of the life of the Austrian Mon- 
archy ought not to demand it. I admit that there are many 
changes in the Balkans, caused by the war, which are very awk- 
ward and unwelcome for Vienna, but none are so desperate that 
we should be exposed to the risk of war complications for her 
sake ; I could not be responsible for that either to my people or 
to my own conscience. In 1908 it was altogether different, as 
it affected territory which had been genuinely attached to Austria 
for a long time. We must act in accordance with this.? 


[Being alarmed for the alliance with Austria, the Chancellor went 
to see the Emperor to represent that Austria should not be pressed too 


1 Cf, Brandenburg, p. 430. 
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far. He wrote to Kiderlen (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 431) on November oth 
(not given in G.P.) that the Emperor recognised this danger. The Emperor 
then made the following suggestion :] 


XXXII. 302 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November oth, 1912 


Telegram. 

I have spoken to the Chancellor in detail in the sense of my 
instructions and declared distinctly that I shall not march against 
Paris and Moscow for the sake of Albania and Durazzo. I have 
proposed: Albania to be independent under a Serb Prince as a 
Principality (Secundogeniture), free to bind itself by treaty with 
Serbia or the 4 League States, with leave to use a port. Please 
speak to Szégyenyi in this sense. 


[Prince William of Wied was selected in November, 1913, to be the 
ruler of Albania. But he was in a hopeless position and only stayed 
there six months, March to September, 1914. (Cf. p. 188.)] 


XXXIII. 331 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, AMBASSADOR IN LONDON, TO THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, November 14th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. Extract. 


... Sir E. Grey said that he had instructed the British 
Minister at Belgrade (Sir R. Paget) to influence that Government 
in the direction of moderation and represent that it would drive 
away all the sympathy of the European governments, if it per- 
sisted obstinately in its selfish demand for more territory towards 
the Adriatic Sea. In the view of the British Cabinet there was 
another way to satisfy the legitimate desires of the Serbian 
people : an assured trade route, including a port or access to the 
f2gean Sea. He knew for certain that the Russian Cabinet had 
urged the Serbian Government in the same sense... . 

I used this opportunity to express how much we agreed with 
Mr. Asquith’s words, when he said that it was desirable not to 
treat separately any of the questions affecting the East, but to 
wait to settle them all together, but I said that the Serbian 
Government’s violent attitude had forced us, with regard to an 
individual danger, to adopt an attitude by which Austria-Hungary 
felt herself to be touched in a sensitive spot. ... At the close 
he expressed keen satisfaction that he had succeeded in joining 
hands with us on this question and hoped that in future there 
would be more frequent opportunities for the same. 


1In a speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on November oth. 
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XXXIII. 356 


TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November 17th, 1912 
Very secret. 

Count Berchtold told me he had recent information about 
movements of Russian troops towards the Austrian and German 
frontiers, which could not be ignored here any longer. He had 
discussed the situation at length this morning with the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand,! and it had been decided to strengthen the 
Austrian troops on the frontier, in Galicia at any rate, so farvas 
at least to make up their strength, which till now had been below 
the normal. But the military measures were not to be taken 
until after the Delegation had finished sitting, and even then 
they would be kept secret as long as possible. 


POON II 372 


TSCHIRSCHKY, AT BUDA-PEST, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November 21st, 1912 


Cipher telegram. Very secret. Extract. 

General Auffenberg, the War Minister, told me that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had sanctioned an increase of strength 
in Galicia. His Majesty was fully aware of the possibilities 
involved by this measure. (The EMPEROR: ‘Jé may mean a 
European war and for us eventually a struggle for existence against 
three Great Powers. We must quickly obtain a clear picture through 
Paris and London.’\? He, the General, had remarked to His 
Majesty that this was perhaps the most serious moment since 
1866 ; the Emperor’s reply was: ‘It is worse than 1866.’ (The 
EMPEROR: ‘For us all!’)... 


[On November i8th Kiderlen wrote to Lichnowsky: ‘ Please tell 
Sir E. Grey that the danger in the situation appears to me to be, when 
peace is declared in the Balkans, that at the deliberations of the Powers 
which we may expect, some of them will support certain of the claims 
made by the Balkan States, which others will describe as unacceptable. 
It seems essential to me that, before negociations begin, the Powers shall 
agree on a definite programme and, in particular, regarding what demands 
by the States are or are not admissible.’ After giving his views on 
Albania he wrote: ‘ According to what we learn from Vienna so far, 
we imagine, as a basis for an understanding with Serbia, a guarantee of 
railway connection to a port on the Adriatic, guaranteed to Serbia for 
her exports and independent of Albanian territorial control to a certain 
extent (but without actual acquisition of territory by Serbia), guaranteed 
transit for Serbia on Bosnian railways and guaranteed transit for Austria 
to Salonika on Serbian railways and on a railway to be builtin the Sanjak. 
Russia, as far as we know, has requirements regarding Constantinople, 
Adrianople and Mount Athos... .’ 


1 Cf. Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 358. 
2 Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, Pp. 382. 
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XXXII. 385 


COUNT VON POURTALES, IN ST. PETERSBURG, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, November 20th, 1912 
Extract. Confidential. 


. . . About M. Sazonov I observe that, whilst advocating a 
conciliatory and peaceful policy, he points out more strongly 
than he did quite recently the justification of the Serbian demands. 
: I consider that if the Tsar and his Government had re- 
mained firm and not deserted their sensible attitude at the begin- 
ning of the war, the Slavophil agitation could have been stemmed, 
e0vas) to; be harmless, 27) © 

I regard with concern the generally asserted fact that the 
religious fanatic, Rasputin, is again attached to the Tsar’s entour- 
age. He had prophesied that, if he was sent away from Court, 
something would happen to the young Tsarivitch. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘ Because he knew he was a bleeder.’) As a result of the 
Tsarivitch’s illness he seems to have been recalled. I was recently 
told that Rasputin had had a dream (The EMPEROR: ‘ Suggested 
to him by the Grand Duke Nicholas ?’) in which the form of ‘ Russia’ 
appeared to him. At first it stood in a calm, dignified attitude, 
then suddenly it seized a sword and struck mighty strokes on 
every side. I cannot vouch for the truth of this story. But if 
it is true that Rasputin has an influence over the Tsar and Tsarina, 
such as is ascribed to him in many quarters, it may not be impos- 
sible that the altered feeling at Court may be due to some such 
mniuence.. «(lhe EMPEROR: <'/)". .<. 


XXXII. 393 
SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE. GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
November 24th, 1912 
Cipher telegram. 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador has now been instructed 
to announce here that the plan ! of a Serbian port on the Adriatic 
and a strip of territory, even if both are neutralised, is unaccept- 
able to Austria-Hungary. 

[The Austrian refusal to allow access to the sea to be granted to the 
Serbians enraged them, and they grew increasingly defiant. War appeared 


imminent. Conrad von Hétzendorf, a determined enemy of Serbia, was 
re-appointed Chief of the Austrian General Staff.] 


XXXII. 346 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, November 15th, 1912 


Sir Arthur Nicolson in a casual conversation said that Aus- 
tria’s attitude in the present crisis deserved much gratitude. 


1 Suggested by Tittoni to Poincaré and approved by him. 
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Vienna had behaved with wonderful calm in face of Serbian 
provocation. By their noisy megalomania the Serbs had driven 
all sympathy away. The Powers would regard their arrogant 
language at best as a piece of comic acting. (The EMPEROR: 
‘ Donnerwetter !—Good.’) 


[A rumour was spread abroad in the third week of November that 
the Serbs had imprisoned and otherwiseill-treated Prochaska, the Austrian 
Consul at Prizrend in Albania. This was later proved to be totally un- 
true. H. Wickham Steed (Through Thirty Years, I, p. 363) states that 
the Austrian Foreign Office invented the rumour in order to prejudice 
opinion against the Serbs. (Cf. p. 153.) 

On December 5th the Triple Alliance was renewed. (Cf. Pribram. 
Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, I, 101.) 

On November 22nd, 1912, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand came 
to Berlin to urge the claims of his country against Serbia. The Emperor 
apparently then advised moderation. Baron Beyens, the Belgian Minister 
in Berlin, reported, on the authority of Ambassadors present who heard 
it, that the Emperor said to the Archduke, when he was seeing him off 
at the station: ‘Surtout pas de bétises’. Afterwards, however, the 
Emperor seems to have had doubts whether moderation was the right 
course for Austria. (Cf. H. W. Wilson, The War Guilt, p.151; H. W. 
Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, p.367; B.E.Schmidt (quoting Baron Beyens, 
L’ Allemagne avant la Guerre, p.248),1, p.134; R. W. Seton-Watson, p. go.) 

(Cf. Oesterr.-Ungs. Aussenpolitik, IV, p.979.) The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand telegraphed from Hanover on the 22nd: ‘ Conversation with 
the Emperor William went off perfectly. The Emperor declared most 
graciously his readiness to support us in all things. Perfect certainty 
in this respect. Absolutely against a Conference of the Powers. I 
explained our standpoint precisely. Emperor William said that, where 
our prestige was concerned, we should go forward in Servia with energy, 
and we could be assured of his support. In his and Kiderlen’s opinion 
it was necessary to state our standpoint to the Powers precisely, especially 
to England, that we absolutely refuse port and corridor. I met with 
much understanding and readiness to accommodate ; irritation, however, 
against Russia. Further details by word of mouth on Sunday.’] 


XXXII. 463 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, December gth, 1912 


In order to prevent all misunderstandings I desire to set 
down the impression I have received here on various occasions, 
that not only the British Government, but an overwhelming 
majority of those who must be counted with in our political 
calculations, wish heartily for good relations with Germany. 
Every opportunity for expressing this aspiration and of advo- 
cating keeping constant touch with us is therefore welcomed with 
joy. They wish to live in friendship and peace with us, and the 
way in which the Secretary of State’s words ! and my own speech 2 

1In the Reichstag on December 2nd, that ‘ throughout the recent 


crisis our relations with England were especially confidential ’. 
* Before the Royal Society on November 30th. 
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were everywhere echoed, and also the attitude of the British 
Press during the last crisis, when it almost without exception 
avoided mentioning any differences of opinion on the Serbian 
question, shows how right this view is. 

Sir Edward Grey’s leading desire in his foreign policy, and 
particularly in the present ticklish questions, is to go hand in 
hand with the Imperial Government in all important matters. 
He would dislike nothing more than an aggravation of the differ- 
ences, which would make a peaceful outcome impossible without 
a moral defeat of one of the two parties. Having proposed not 
to handle any question by itself, but to settle all together by 
means of a reciprocal arrangement, he imagines that this is the 
only way to prevent a one-sided retreat. For even if official 
Russia does not identify herself with the Serbian demands, it is 
obvious that there exist in Russia strong pro-Serb sympathies 
and therefore that, to make it easier for the Russian Government 
to continue in its so far moderate attitude, everything must be 
avoided which might be represented as pressure or a threat. 
For this reason Austria’s strong armament measures seemed to 
be unwelcome to him and to disturb him. 

Even if in 1909 M. Iswolsky did not withdraw his claims as a 
result of pressure from us, nevertheless the memory of the scarcely 
brilliant part then played by Russian diplomacy is still too much 
alive, and that of the words about ‘shining armour’ still too 
fresh in the memory, for this Government, whose first object is, 
I repeat, to guard against complications on the Continent, not to 
be anxious to prevent a similar situation recurring. In other 
words they desire to avoid anything which could look as if the 
Russian Government had to yield to foreign pressure, and they 
propose the Conference of Ambassadors (STUMM: ‘ Paris sug- 
gested it.’) with the intention that as a result of it there may be 
neither victor nor vanquished, and that the Serbian question 
may be settled acceptably both to Austria and Russia by means 
of mutual concessions. . . 

We have to reckon with the fact—and in this matter no 
change has recently taken place, nor is any to be expected—that 
England’s policy towards us is peaceful and friendly, but that 
no British Government would think it compatible with the essen- 
tial interests of the country to allow France to become any 
weaker. It is neither secret arrangements nor Edward VII’s 
intrigues, nor even the aftermath of the Morocco difficulties which 
determine this attitude, but the suggestion, comprehensible from 
the British point of view, that after a second French collapse 
like that of 1870, the British nation would find themselves face to 
face with a single all-powerful factor of might on the Continent, 
and that this danger is above all things to be guarded against. 
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Although it is always a mistake to try and prophesy in politics, 
I still think I may say that we shall not be attacked until after 
we have marched into France and won the first victorious battle. 
But a declaration of war on France or by France on us would 
of itself be followed by mobilisation of the British fleet, whereas 
war with Russia alone, if such were conceivable, would not 
necessarily be followed at once by British naval intervention. 

This is the situation with which we have to reckon, but it 
enables us to develop further and cultivate our mutual relations 
without sacrifice of our interests, supposing we show readiness to 
meet the Britons (Stumm: ‘In what respects ?’) and spare their 
sensibilities, and these are the reasons why Sir Edward Grey 
and the whole British Government so keenly desire a peaceful 
settlement of the Serbian quarrel. (KIDERLEN: ‘Jf only Grey 
does not publicly repudiate us, as Poincaré-Cambon and Benckendorff 
advise him.’) 


German Note. 


Prince Lichnowsky considered that this view was confirmed by Lord 
Haldane’s words to him on December 3rd, 1912, (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 441) 
which he reported on the same day. Amongst other things Lord Haldane 
said that the roots of British policy lay in the feeling, universal in Eng- 
land, that the balance of groups should be maintained to some extent. 
Therefore England could never allow the French to be overthrown under 
any circumstances ; nor could she or would she after that suffer a united 
continental group under the leadership of a single Power. If Germany 
were drawn into the quarrel by Austria and so into war with France, 
tendencies would arise in England which no Government could withstand, 
and their consequences were quite incalculable. The theory of Balance 
of Power was an axiom in England’s foreign policy, and it had led to the 
connection with France and Russia... . 

[This despatch infuriated the Emperor. On a reference to Sir E. 
Grey’s proposal of a Conference of Ambassadors and his expressed desire 
not to appear as taking a side in the Balkan question he wrote (KXXIX. 
123): ‘ He ts nevertheless a partizan of the Galloslavs against the Germanic 
vace.’ His minute also to the same despatch ran as follows: ‘ Since 
England is too cowardly to drop France and Russia publicly in this case 
and hates and envies us too much, the other Powers are not to defend their 
own interests with the sword, because England means to go against us in 
spite of all assurances, in spite of Marschall and Lichnowsky. A real nation 
of shopkeepers! They call it a policy of peace! Balance of Power! The 
jinal struggle between the Slav and Germanic races find the Anglo-Saxons 
on the side of the Slavs !’)] 


XXXIX. 123 


THE EMPEROR TO KIDERLEN (undated) 


Haldane’s conversation with Lichnowsky, which I read this 
morning, tears away every veil of uncertainty. From envy and 
hatred of Germany England intends absolutely to stand by 
France and Russia against us. The coming struggle for existence, 
which the Germans in Europe (Germany, Austria) will have to 
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wage against the Slavs (Russia) assisted by the Latins (the 
Gauls), finds the Anglo-Saxons on the side of the Slavs. The 
reason—envy, fear of our becoming great! A welcome explan- 
ation, which must be the basis of our policy henceforth. We 
must make a military agreement with Bulgaria and Turkey, 
also with Roumania. Any Power we can get is good enough to 
help us. his Germany’s ‘to be or not tobe’. Young Stolberg, 
who came through Sofia in the autumn just before the war and 
visited Ferdinand, told Adalbert two days ago at a hunt at Prim- 
kenau that the King had said to him: ‘ We shall soon have a 
war, in which Germany will find it hard to remain at peace ; she 
will have to take part in it and be involved, if she is to remain 
true to her alliance!’ 


CHAPTER® VIIT 


BARON VON MARSCHALL IN LONDON, 
1912. THE ‘POLITICAL AGREEMENT’ 


[After the Supplementary Naval Bill was introduced in the Reichstag 
(April 15th, 1912), conversations were continued between London and 
Berlin on the subject of a colonial and political Agreement, chiefly for 
the purpose of not breaking them off altogether. On April 17th Kiuhl- 
mann wrote (XXXI. 270): ‘ The Colonial Minister, Mr. Harcourt, invited 
me to come and see him in order to continue the conversations about 
territorial questions, in the sense of the latest conversation between 
Sir Edward Grey and the Imperial Ambassador on April t1oth.’] 


OM 5 Ble 
KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Ho.iitweeG, April 27th, 1912 


Secret. 

In a conversation Lord Haldane touched on the present con- 
dition of Anglo-German relations and said he had been very much 
pleased to hear from Sir E. Grey that the Colonial Secretary 
exchanged opinions with us on territorial questions, and that he 
hoped for the best results from it. It would hardly pass off 
without hard bargaining, for no negociator would start by 
demanding the minimum which he would finish by accepting, 
and they would have to remember the necessity of defending 
successfully in Parliament the arrangement at which they had 
arrived. When he went to Berlin, he had thought it conceivable 
that a great Agreement—to include the naval questions—might 
be realised. If, in this event, they had been able to inform 
Parliament that a settlement with Germany permitted a reduction 
of expenditure on armaments, they would then have been able to 
make very extensive concessions without asking very much in 
return. The British people would have swallowed a great deal 
in their joy at being relieved of the financial burden. But by 
the time of his departure from Berlin the impressions he had 
gained had already caused him to disbelieve that the affair could 
pass off without a Supplementary Law and that in England they 
would have to make up their minds to an increase of the arma- 
ments burden. The effect of this would be that the Cabinet’s 
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arrangements with us would be subjected to far more drastic 
criticism by the public. This would oblige the Government to 
strive after an arrangement, which, whilst attempting generally 
to meet every German desire, would be capable of justification 
on its own merits. 


XXXI. 278 


SOLF, SECRETARY FOR THE COLONIES, TO KIDERLEN WAECHTER, 
May 4th, 1912 
Secret. 

In reply to Your Excellency’s despatch of April 23rd 1 I beg 
to state that I have read with interest the report by the Chargé 
d’Affaires in London on his conversation with the Colonial Secre- 
tary. Mr. Harcourt’s statements, as given in the report, give me 
the impression, as far as they relate to East Africa, that the 
British Government are inclined to withdraw somewhat from 
some of their earlier proposals, which were more favourable to us. 
I am quite ready for a personal exchange of views between Mr. 
Harcourt and myself, as suggested by Your Excellency, but I 
cannot help fearing that such a meeting, so shortly before my 
coming journey to German South-west Africa and Cape Colony, 
might occasion inconvenient and perhaps disturbing conse- 
quences. If however Mr. Harcourt also should desire to negociate 
with me personally, and if a British rejection of an oral discussion 
of this kind were to be regarded by the Imperial Government as 
a failure to show accommodation, my journey to London could 
be represented in a plausible light in the Press and needless 
commentary would be avoided, by stating that before visiting a 
British colony I was calling on the Minister for the Colonies, as 
an act of international courtesy. 

On the arguments of the British Colonial Minister I may make 
the following remarks in detail: 

The suggestion that if England renounced her Angola enclave 
Germany would be receiving the valuable harbour of Lobito is 
not relevant, for Lobito lies South of Latitude 12 S., and so would 
in any case fall to Germany under the existing secret treaty. 
Nevertheless acquisition of the British enclave would be so 
valuable to Germany, that the country East of Longitude 20 up 
to where it meets the Kassai river (not the Kassaba) might be 
offered in compensation, and also a slight increase of the British 
share of Mozambique. 

The Lukugu river, which is proposed as the future frontier 
in Mozambique, cannot be identified on the maps which we have ‘ 
apparently the Likungo is meant. There would be no objection 


1 Not given. It enclosed a report of April 17th by Kuhlmann on a 
conversation with Mr. Harcourt. 
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to granting as frontier the whole river from the mouth to the 
source, and thence in a straight line to the corner of the present 
Anglo-Portuguese frontier North of Lake Chiuta. 

Accommodation could be shown in railway matters, as has 
often been said before. 

The proposal to exchange the part of German South-west 
Africa, East of Longitude 20°, for the Orange Valley road frontier 
and the Seal and Penguin Islands need only be discussed if this 
concession and the compensation for Angola becoming German 
are embodied in a single Agreement. The compensation pro- 
posals in return for ceding Zanzibar and Pemba are unacceptable. 
There might, however, eventually be a suggestion to exchange the 
whole of Germany’s share of Mozambique for the two last-named 
islands. 

I should be in favour of renouncing Germany’s rights over 
Timor in return for St. Thomas and Principe, seeing that 
the special value of Timor to England in her consideration 
for the Australian colonies would have a place amongst the 
other questions for compensation which would come under 
discussion. 

I enclose a sketch map to show the territories which enter into 
the question of exchange. 


[Here see p. 133. 


[After the failure of the Haldane Mission and the misunderstandings 
which accompanied it, the Emperor and Admiral Tirpitz deemed it essen- 
tial to recall Count Metternich from his post and replace him with someone 
more in sympathy with the personal policy of the Emperor and his more 
enterprising advisers. Metternich was wholly at one with Sir Edward 
Grey, who showed every mark of regret at his departure from London, 
but the displeasure of the Emperor at his persistent warnings that without 
some modification of Germany’s naval policy no agreement could be 
achieved, and constant personal friction with Captain Widenmann, the 
Naval Attaché, had no doubt greatly discouraged him. Lord Acton, 
writing to Sir Eyre Crowe on March 2nd, 1912, said of him: ‘ Metternich 
is apathetic and a fatalist and will do nothing to help.’ (G. & T., VI, 
p. 704.) It was decided to transfer Baron von Marschall (whose advice 
had not been quite invariably in accordance with the policy of his home 
Government (cf. p. 67) and who perhaps was losing his former ascend- 
ancy over the Turks) over from Constantinople to London. Whilst there 
he continued the attempt to find some way to a political agreement, but 
illness compelled him to depart home on August 5th, never to return. 
(Cf. Brandenburg, p. 416; Lichnowsky, Making for the Abyss, p. 1 et 
seq.; Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, p. 245.)] 


German Note. 


In the choice of Baron von Marschall the point of view followed must 
decidedly have been to make use of the most competent and experienced 
of German diplomats for the task of improving Anglo-German relations, 
to which the Emperor attached the greatest importance in spite of, or 
indeed rather because of, the disagreements over the naval question. . . 
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XXXI. 491 


BARON VON DER LANCKEN, AMBASSADOR IN PARIS, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, May 11th, 1912 

The Press here is very busy with the appointment of Baron 
von Marschall as Ambassador in London, which is regarded as 
immediately imminent, and with the reports of Anglo-German 
rapprochements, which are held to be connected with it. Just 
as at the time of Lord Haldane’s Mission in Berlin, this time also 
there are suspicious commentaries. Through the papers which 
represent its views the French Government has already made an 
effort to dispel the very violent anger, which has been called forth 
here, by an assurance that, thanks to England’s devoted loyalty 
which is above all doubt, the Entente Cordiale has no lapse to fear 
from reconciliation between London and Berlin, and that France 
is being faithfully kept aw courant by the Foreign Office regarding 
the course of the negociations. 

It must be admitted that the note of reassurance is not echoed 
very strongly in the Press. On the contrary several papers have 
expressed even more sharply their displeasure and annoyance, 
and with references to France’s evil experiences in the Morocco 
negociations last year, they warn England urgently against being 
drawn into any discussions with Germany whatever. The 
following words in to-day’s Liberté are characteristic: ‘ L’Alle- 
magne veut vendre des mots contre des faits et des formules contre 
des territoires. Il reste 4 savoir jusqu’ot' L’Angleterre entend, 
aprés la France, assurer l’essor de ce trafic.’ L’Opfinion says : 
“D’un coeur leger, Angleterre s’engage sur la route qui conduit 
a Agadir.’ The utterances of the Echo de Paris are also inter- 
esting: it says that Germany is using the psychological moment 
when England’s attitude towards the Franco-Spanish negociations 
has caused so much bitterness to the minds of the French, in 
order to drive a breach in the Entente Cordiale. 

It appears to me worth noting that the report of the alleged 
cession of Zanzibar to Germany, which is said to be the price of 
an Anglo-German agreement,! was first published in one of the 
papers which are inspired by the Press Department of the Quai 
d’Orsay. They perhaps hope, by launching this rumour, to 
create a feeling in British public opinion against the efforts for 
a rapprochement. 


D.O,.0,4 FEV EY | 
CouNT von METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, May ti2th, 1912 
To-day’s Observer contains an article, which I enclose, on the 
difficulties and limitations of Baron von Marschall’s task when 
1Cf. p. 87. 
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he comes as Ambassador to London. Its author, Mr. Garvin, 
who is the Editor of the paper, is a journalist of influence ; he 
frequently expresses the feeling entertained by large sections 
inside the Unionist Party. Since the article is written by a clever 
adversary, it is especially worth our while to lay it to heart. 
Under the surface it is already producing an effect against the 
triumphal progress of my successor, which has been too soon and 
too loudly trumpeted abroad. In the interests of the affair it is 
to ‘be hoped that the tendency which is setting in here will not 
entirely destroy the results which it is our intention to produce. 


German Note. 

At the close of this article the following sentences occur: ‘ Baron 
Marschall’s reports may have an invaluable effect if after an impartial 
survey of the situation in this country he is able to explain that hatred 
of Germany does not exist; that British policy is uninfluenced by fear 
or prejudice; that in no circumstances can we suffer any diminution of 
a margin of naval superiority already too small for requirements; and 
that we stand immovably by our friends for precisely the same honour- 
able and prudential considerations which induce Germany to stand by 
her allies... . If Baron Marschall’s arrival were followed by any Press 
movement in this country directed openly or covertly against the entente 
cordiale, a counter-movement would soon wreck his mission; and the 
last state of Anglo-German relations would be much worse than the first.’ 
(Cf. Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, p. 246.) 

German Note. XXXI. 235. 

On May 18th, 1912, Count Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, wrote to Sazonov (cf. Siebert. Diplomatische Aktenstticke, p. 766) : 
‘ Nevertheless only a day or two after the decision was taken to replace 
Count Metternich by Baron von Marschall, the semi-official Press of 
Germany seized upon the affair, and from that moment a Press campaign 
began, very painful for Count Metternich. In this campaign the same 
has happened as in all similar cases. It has done harm rather than good, 
and it will be most difficult for Baron Marschall to carry conviction here 
that he is not appearing in London for the sole purpose of producing 
an Anglo-German Entente in spite of all opposition.’ 


XXXI. 495 


CoUNT VON METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLtwec, May 28th, 1912 


Extract. 


Mr. Winston Churchill has completed the naval concentration 
which he announced on March 18th; it actually denudes the 
Mediterranean of British sea-forces and transfers the squadron 
from Malta, where it was formerly, to Gibraltar. The move 
has occasioned discontent at Malta, and according to the news- 
papers it has caused Lord Kitchener ! to fear for the security of 
England’s position in the Mediterranean. The Prime Minister, 
accompanied by Mr. Winston Churchill and Admiral Prince 


pe i Rue icy, 
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Louis of Battenberg took advantage of the Whitsuntide holiday 

in Parliament for a visit to the Mediterranean and a meeting 

ane Lord Kitchener at Malta. This was announced some time 
efore. 

There has been mention in the Press of a partial evacuation 
of the Mediterranean by the British forces, and some of them 
arrive at the conclusion that the policing of the Mediterranean 
must henceforward be handed over by England to the French 
Navy, and that this circumstance makes an alliance with France 
advisable. ... 


XXXI. 281 
CouUNT VON METTERNICH, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, June 4th, 1912 


Extract. Secret. 

Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Harcourt are prepared to draft 
the following revision of the Secret Treaty of 1898 and to adopt 
a formal alteration of the Treaty in accordance with it: 

1 Revision of Secret Anglo-German Treaty of 1898 regarding 
Portuguese Colonies. 

England receives East of Parallel 20 from German South- 
west Africa up to boundary of Belgian Congo as marked on Stan- 
ford’s 1911 map; then everything South of Lukugu and Lugera 
rivers and from source of latter to nearest point of Nyassaland, 
as marked on the aforesaid map. Germany waives her rights to 
Timor. 

Germany receives the Enclave in Angola and the Islands of 
St. Thomas and Principe (St. Thomas and Principe not to be 
included in § 1 of the Secret Convention of 1808 as distinguished 
from the Convention and Secret Note)... . 

Regarding the reservation concerning St. Thomas and Principe 
Sir Edward Grey made me the following statement : During the 
Morocco negociations last summer the French Government had 
always kept him informed of the territories which formed the sub- 
ject of our discussion with the French Government, so as to enable 
the British Government to consider, from the point of view of 
their own interests, the French cessions of territory, whatever 
they might be. He had therefore told M. Cambon at the time 
that we were negociating about colonial questions which had to 
do with earlier treaties. He told him that these questions solely 
concerned country South of the Equator. Since he had made 
this communication to M. Cambon, the islands of St. Thomas 
and Principe had entered into our negociations. St. Thomas 
lay North of the Equator, and both groups were opposite the 
French Congo . 

1 English in text. 

VOL. 1V.—10 
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XXXI. 288 
KIDERLEN, IN BERLIN, TO COUNT VON METTERNICH, June th, 1912 


Telegram. 

In reply to your report of June 4th. 

If the British Government demand that we include renun- 
ciation of Timor in the equivalent for their giving up the Enclave, 
it will require fresh examination by the Colonial Office, to see 
whether the proposed exchange could be defended before our 
public opinion in the event of publication. The examination will 
be hurried on as quickly as possible. Please beg Sir E. Grey to 
delay in dealing with any wishes of Mr. Williams? regarding the 
Benguella Railway, and inform him in the meantime that we 
consider it undesirable to approach the French Government 
regarding St. Thomas and Principe owing to the indiscretion 
which must inevitably be expected. I beg you to use this oppor- 
tunity, when mentioning the foregoing, to remind Sir E. Grey 
how greatly Anglo-German relations will be prejudiced if he shows 
this extreme consideration, which the British Government hold 
that they owe to France on account of the Entente relationship. 
I have no doubt that, when you take leave, a serious word in this 
sense will not fail in its effect. 


[According to the Geyman Note the following despatch was the only 
one of major importance which Baron von Marschall von Bieberstein 
composed during his short stay in England. It reveals him as a shrewd 
observer, although handicapped by his apparently complete ignorance of 
English life and mentality. From 1897 onwards he had been engaged 
in establishing German predominance in Turkey, and it is hardly astonish- 
ing that he could not at once transfer his mental processes from East 
to West. And yet, in the opinion of Lord Oxford and Asquith (The 
Genesis of the War, p. 104), had he lived, he might have prevented the 
Great War. On the very day of despatching this report Marschall went 
on leave. He died suddenly at Badenweiler on September 24th, 1912.] 


XXXI. 241 


BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, August 5th, 1912 


It is the custom to praise the British for being above all a 
practical nation. I cannot let this praise pass without quali- 
fication. For there can be no more unpractical arrangement than 
to transfer the high tide of Parliament and society into the hottest 
part of the year, (The Emprror: ‘ Quite right.’) during which 
the air in that city of millions, quite apart from the temperature, 
is but poorly supplied with the matter, which science tells us is 
essential for the maintenance of human life. I know the reasons 
for the arrangement. They consist of sport, and especially hunt- 


1 Now Sir Robert Williams, Bart. 
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ing and shooting. (The Emprror: ‘ Fox-hunting.’) In this 
country there is no appeal against such arguments; and I have 
to submit to it. But when a man, directly after his arrival, is 
seized upon by that vast machine, which works night and day 
and is called ‘the season’, and then, six weeks later when the 
machine stops at last, has to look through and work up the poli- 
tical material which he has put together during that time, he first 
requires a certain respite for the purpose of collecting his thoughts. 
It must be admitted that the combination of politics and society, 
as it exists here, considerably facilitates the gaining of political 
information. On every social occasion, large or small, one meets 
prominent men, who are quite ready to talk politics. Political 
ladies also, who in other countries have pretty well disappeared, 
play a large part here. But the vastness of everything which 
one meets in every department of life is a great cause of embar- 
rassment, at least to a new-comer. I should be overbold at this 
moment if I gave a final judgment on British politics ; I should 
be pretending to knowledge which perhaps escapes the British 
themselves. At first therefore I shall merely report on feelings 
and impressions. This is known to be the most dangerous 
ground for a diplomatic report to venture upon. 

My reception in society was uncommonly friendly and forth- 
coming. It would be a mistake to conclude from this anything 
about political feeling. For the Press had been in advance of me 
in stamping me as a ‘ great attraction’; and for an Englishman 
this is irresistible, whatever its origin. All that is really import- 
ant to me are the conversations which I have had with leading 
statesmen, prominent members of the Opposition and individual 
Pressmen. It is no self-deception when I assert that in this way 
we have made some advance in clarifying Anglo-German relations. 
My frankness in speaking has been re-echoed, and the exchange 
of opinions has always been friendly in character. There is no 
point in repeating phonographically definite statements made by 
British statesmen. It is enough to give a general picture in 
broad strokes. Among these I include the British desire for a 
slackening of the tension. This desire is no mere polite form of 
words for use in talking to a new Ambassador so as to make him 
friendly disposed, but I am convinced that it is the result of sober 
realisation that British policy has done very badly for itself by 
the tension which it provoked in recent years. A year has passed 
by since England raised the cry, so dangerous to peace, about 
Germany’s alleged appetite for war. The cry has died down. 
But one single residuum is left: the strengthening of Germany's 
land and sea forces. It is the worst thing that could happen to 
England and her French friend. British action had no influence 
on the question of Morocco, which was settled in accordanec 
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with the intentions of the German Government, and the French 
have acknowledged to us orally and in writing that they do not 
regard that affair as having turned out well. 

It is due to the wish for easier relations that certain British 
Ministers in recent Debates in the House of Commons used a tone 
in speaking of Germany, which had not been observable for a long 
time. [On July roth] Sir Edward Grey described our relations as ~ 
being ‘excellent’. That is an obvious hyperbole. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘A lie/’) But the statement that between Germany- 
and England there are no serious points of dispute is more signi- 
ficant. Asquith, the Prime Minister, continued spinning the 
same threads, when [on July 25th] he described Anglo-German 
relations as ‘ relations of amity and good-will’ and expressed his 
conviction that they would remain so in future. The same 
statesman affirms moreover that there exist no diverging interests 
between the two states. These are not mere words, but facts. 
By human and international logic this ought to mean that the 
relations of the two countries are normal throughout and there 
can be no possible risk that the fighting instruments of either side 
can come into use against the other. But unfortunately most 
Englishmen are unable to constrain themselves to acknowledge 
this logic. What it amounts to therefore is that British policy 
has two souls in its breast, the one in which things are seen as 
they really ave, and the other which is guided by phantoms. This 
second soul I describe as the ‘navalscare’. Its spokesman is the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill, a young, 
intelligent, ambitious man and a ready speaker. His own party 
do not trust him, the Conservatives hate him, because—being a 
scion of the House of Marlborough—he went over to the Liberals ; 
these however regard him with a sort of covetousness on account 
of his intelligence, bearing in mind that he might think fit to 
change his party allegiance once again. They will allow a War 
Secretary or First Lord, who wants money, ample latitude in 
Parliament to paint the military situation in the darkest possible 
colours. But it is a strange manifestation when the Minister for 
the Navy of that great world Empire, which they delight to 
represent in word and picture as a lion, brings to market with the 
widest publicity an emotion, which an ordinary private person 
tries to hide when it seizes upon him—I mean fear. And fear of 
what ? On this Winston Churchill does not generalise. On the 
contrary, he particularises and speaks of the ‘ formidable German 
danger ’. According to his words [on July 22nd] the answer to 
my question is as follows: Fear of the 60 German ‘ capital ships ’ 
which are not yet built. This is a brilliant tribute to our Navy, 
—but far less to British sea-power, which is superior in the number 
of ships, and least of all to the military self-confidence of the 
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British Empire. When Winston Churchill spoke on the Navy 
last March,t the alarm was directed exclusively towards the 
North Sea, and ships had to be sent there from the Mediterranean. 
Ill-natured persons assert that he hoped by this threat to prevent 
the adoption of the German Supplementary Law. As a matter 
of fact, that threat made the way easy for the most recent 
strengthening of our sea-power. Now that our Supplementary 
Bill has become law, a different picture is presented. Now the 
Mediterranean squadron is to be made even stronger than it was 
before. In order to explain this change the First Lord referred 
to the navies of Austria-Hungary and Italy. Being allies of 
Germany they are apparently open to extreme suspicion of 
cherishing aggressive tendencies. No one can tell against whom 
or for what object these navies are to combine for action. The 
real reason for strengthening the Mediterranean squadron is, as 
everyone here knows, because Lord Kitchener protested against 
the sacrifice of real interests to fictitious dangers.? 

In its origin the ‘naval scare’ is a highly complex psycho- 
logical phenomenon. It may be admitted without question that, 
owing to England’s insular position and the inability of her agri- 
culture to feed the people, the Navy is of far greater importance 
to her than to continental states. We can also understand a 
certain nervousness particularly as a result of German naval 
construction and we must take note of it as a factor in politics. 
No one, even Germany, will object to superiority of the British 
sea-power. The cry of anxiety in England for maintenance of 
this superiority misses the real point ; it sprang originally from 
injured self-esteem, because another European state was building 
a fleet likely to be used as an instrument of war against the British 
fleet. It introduces a new element. Owing to her strength 
England acquired a number of solid monopolies, upon which 
rested her economic and maritime power. The economic mono- 
polies have disappeared, and to-day England is faced by severe 
competition in trade and industry, by means of which she once 
dominated the world. Up till quite lately her monopoly of 
having a navy ready for war under all circumstances held its own 
in Europe. This however has been impinged upon by Germany. 
A human heart can sympathise with the painful feelings which 
this causes the British. But the tragic guilt began with the 
moment when British policy was misled by the strengthening of 
the German Navy into joining the Franco-Russian group. They 
can hope for no help from Russia against the ‘German danger ’. 
Indeed considerable British interests, especially in Persia, have 
been seriously embarrassed. Again the Entente Cordiale with 


1Cf. p. 82; The World Crisis, p. 107. 
*Cf. p. 132; The World Crisis, p. III. 
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France led British policy straight into a dangerous circulus vitio- 
sus. The rapprochement with the French neighbour was meant 
to be a protection against the German Navy, which was becoming 
strong. In Paris they took advantage of this feeling in order to 
compromise British policy deeply as regards Germany,—and with 
what success last year has shown. Now has come the reaction. 
Realisation that their intimacy with France has got them into an 
unsound relationship towards Germany, or, in other words, a 
‘bad conscience’, has once again so worked upon our British 
cousins, that they now think the German ‘capital ships’ a 
regular danger. It sounds like a paradox, but it is true all the 
same, that since the Entente Cordiale England has been much 
less proof against the fear with which the German Navy inspires 
her than in her period of ‘splendid isolation’. (Wilhelm von 
Stumm: ‘ There was then no German Navy so far.) Thus this 
new phase of British policy in a certain sense worked in with 
our Supplementary Law. For it carried conviction in Germany 
to many, who before were sceptical and opposed to it, that our 
Navy must be further strengthened. 

It would naturally be very mistaken for us to display sensitive- 
ness or jealousy over Anglo-French relations. But if the British 
themselves begin upon this point, there is no need for us to con- 
ceal our opinions. In our first long conversation Sir Edward ~ 
Grey took pains of his own initiative to place England’s part in 
the Triple Entente in the most harmless light possible. He 
declared that between England on the one side and France and 
Russia on the other there had been a number of controversial 
questions, which were not without their dangers and which it had 
been essential in the interests of peace to get settled by means of 
an understanding. As a consequence the three Powers had 
drawn nearer together. I replied that doing away with disputes 
between individual nations was indeed a meritorious act. But 
it was incomprehensible to me why this should necessarily cause 
relations between England and Germany to suffer, since these 
two were not separated by serious controversies. Sir Edward 
understood what I meant and took pains to defend and excuse 
the British attitude of last year. He said that owing to the 
Morocco question and especially owing to the despatch of a war- 
ship to Agadir it had been thought that Germany there would 
make war on France. This anxiety, combined with the absence 
of any reassuring statement, (The EMpERor: ‘?’) had induced 
England to lift up her voice. Captain Faber’s tales were pure 
invention. I replied that it was precisely the wish to avoid war 
which had induced the Imperial Government to answer Fez with 
Agadir. Everywhere, and especially in Paris, it had been under- 
stood at once that our action would have to be followed by nego- 
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ciations. It was most strange and difficult to explain how in 
London they arrived at any other opinion. In Germany no one 
had thought of a war of aggression against France, and over Morocco 
least of all. The feelings of our neighbour to the West, who had 
been gravitating lately more and more towards ‘ vevanche’, was 
not disturbing our rest. We should not start a preventive War. 
But if people in England were determined to expect a German 
war of aggression against France, it ought clearly to be under- 
stood that we should not begin such action by sending the Panther 
to Agadir. 

Whenever anyone spoke to me about Anglo-French relations 
—and their bad conscience on that subject lets them have no rest 
—British statesmen, including not only Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Haldane, but also Mr. Balfour and other leading 
members of the Opposition, assured me with some emphasis that 
any ideas of vevanche which France might entertain had no chance 
of being supported by England ; in Paris they knew that quite 
well. I received this assurance with cool politeness as a perfectly 
natural circumstance, and said that any other policy would be a 
serious menace to peace; France would never admit the motive 
of vevanche. Unfortunately however it was less a question of 
the peaceable disposition of the British and French Governments, 
about which I had no doubt, than of the effect the Entente Cordiale 
was having upon the easily excited mentality of the French nation. 
The wish of the British Government to exercise a calming influence 
in Paris was clearly not shared by a considerable portion of the 
Pressin England. One had merely to point to the facts. French 
national feeling towards Germany depended in great part on an 
estimate of the French Army as compared with that of Germany. 
For this estimate had recently greatly risen, and along with it 
French chauvinism, and British influences were not free from 
blame for this. The criticisms, which great British newspapers 
had applied to our Army over the signatures of so-called experts, 
whilst at the same time praising the French Army, failed to do 
justice to our military arrangements ; but they swelled the mili- 
tary self-confidence of the French in a way calculated to endanger 
peace one of these days. (The Emperor: ‘Good.’) 

The naval question was naturally mentioned in the course of 
my conversations. But it was obvious that they were most care- 
ful to avoid discussing details. It was casually mentioned that 
the completion of the German naval armaments was obliging 
England to take measures in proportion, but I never heard one 
word of recrimination regarding our most recent Supplementary 
Law. It was as if leading statesmen felt the ‘ naval scare’ was 
a thing to be ashamed of in the presence of the German Ambas- 
sador. They wished to remain ‘ political’ with me, and in that 
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way they met my wishes ; for I am quite incapable of calculating 
the value of any given number of ‘ capital ships ’ in international 
politics. I have no intention of touching that side of the ques- 
tion. It was characteristic that Mr. Winston Churchill was kept 
away from me, though he has made a speciality of the Navy. He 
was invited to meet me neither by Asquith, nor by Grey or Hal- 
dane, at small parties in whose houses I saw a number of other 
Ministers,—Lord Morley, Lloyd George, etc. No one approached 
me about the ‘naval Agreement ’, otherwise limitation of arm- 
aments, which in the spring occupied the central position as a 
British requirement in our negociations. In order that there 
should be no obscurity about the subject, I took the initiative 
myself and declared, with a reference to the attitude we adopted 
during the Second Hague Conference, that not only were inter- 
national Agreements about limitation of armaments repugnant 
to German national feeling, but, owing to the impossibility of 
finding a practical formula for conditions which differed so com- 
pletely, they would form an unquenchable source of quarrels and 
conflicts. In his speech in Parliament on July 25th, Sir E. Grey 
agreed in essentials with this view. Thus this question, which 
was once so hotly disputed between us, is really out of the way. 
The Minister used another sentence in his speech, which originated 
with me. 


{The sentences alluded to ran as follows : 

‘There is nothing which is received with more suspicion by German 
public opinion than the idea that proposals should be made to the German 
Government by any other Power for limitation of armaments. . . 
Surely when you are thinking of the causes for the building of the German 
fleet it is not leading to a just conclusion to overlook one very possible 
and obvious cause, which is that a great and growing nation generates 
power, not necessarily for aggression and with no special design, but 
because it wishes to be powerful.’] 


The notion is a truism, but it appears to have impressed 
the Minister. Otherwise he would not have repeated it from 
the tribune [sic] in Parliament. 

It appears to be the very height of confusion when at one 
and the same sitting one Minister describes relations with Germany 
as ‘ excellent ’, whilst another expresses terror of the ‘ formidable 
German danger’; it is partly explained by reasons of internal 
policy. The Liberal Party has been in Office about six years. 
This is usually the period when the majority begins to crumble 
away. The naval question now makes a good Election challenge, 
for the cry is ‘security of the country’ and ‘ protection of the 
people against famine’. These phrases carry a strong appeal. 
The Liberal Party now in power is to be suspected of such ma- 
neeuvres ; for the Radical section of it, which includes no less a man 
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than Lloyd George, is opposing any increase of the costly naval 
construction with much determination. The Radicals wish to 
have the nation’s money used for social-political objects and 
demand a return to the former system of foreign policy. This 
makes the Conservatives press all the more violently for fresh 
naval construction. It does not follow that when this Party 
comes into power our relations will become more difficult. Elec- 
tion cries, which carry a Party into power, are apt to lose their 
importance when once success is assured. 

Along with internal politics the position of the ‘ Dominions ’ 
plays a part in the naval question. With the rallying cry, ‘ the 
Mother-country in danger ’, they wish to gather in those vast 
territories, which now hang together very loosely with England, 
and to induce them to bear a share in the building of ships. Mr. 
Borden,! the Canadian Prime Minister, has been here for weeks 
with various members of his Ministry. Honour is paid to him 
as to a great personage. He has already given promises as to 
providing ships. But he makes conditions. Membership of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence,? which has existed for some years 
and admits the representatives of the Dominions in an advisory 
capacity, no longer contents him. He wishes that the Dominion 
shall possess a decisive vote in the deliberations upon which peace 
and war depend. It is uncertain whether a Parliament for the 
Empire or some such arrangement is contemplated. The British 
Government will hardly consent to such conditions. 

In Germany we are often apt to reproach the British with 
arrogance and self-conceit. I have perceived symptoms of their 
opposites in British foreign policy at various periods,—vacillation, 
pusillanimity and weakness. During recent Debates the Conser- 
vative leader, Mr. Bonar Law, said, amongst other things, that 
the necessity of recalling the fleet to home ports ‘reminded him 
of the downfall of the Roman Empire, which began when that 
Empire was forced to call its legionaries home’. I do not believe 
that another Parliament exists, in which such words would not 
have met with the sharpest contradiction. Here they were calmly 
accepted by the Ministerialists and applauded by the Conser- 
vatives. The weakness of British policy in dealing with the 
United States is notorious. Now no protest is ever raised against 
the Monroe Doctrine. In order to avoid clashing with Wash- 


1 As a result of his visit to London, Mr. Borden proposed a contribution 
to the Imperial Exchequer of $35,000,000, but the vote was thrown out 
by the Canadian Senate. (Cf. W. S. Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 173-) 

2In 1896 the Defence Committee of the Cabinet was formed ; under 
Mr. Balfour this became in 1902 the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and included representatives from the British Dominions. At the 
Conference held in 1907 it was decided that an Imperial Conference should 
take place every four years. 
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ington the Treaty of alliance with Japan has been modified.? 
The unlawful intervention by the American authorities in the 
Titanic affair was silently acquiesced in not only by the Govern- 
ment, but also by the whole British Press.2_ No one doubts that 
differentiation to the disadvantage of non-American ships as 
regards the Panama Canal tolls will be tolerated by England 
without any serious protest in spite of such a regulation being a 
violation of a treaty. British heads are evidently worrying 
over the notion that, if Germany becomes stronger in a military 
sense, she will be able to make herself predominant in Europe, 
as the United States are in the Western Hemisphere. Here and 
there the word ‘ predominance’ has sounded in my ears. My 
answer is that Germany demands equal rights with other nations, 
and that the chauvinistic idea of occupying any position beyond 
that does not exist with us, because chauvinism is essentially un- 
German. 

If the British are really afraid that by our military strength 
we could attain to any real predominance in Europe, they have a 
sure way of warding off the danger, i.e. by coming to an under- 
standing with us on the broad lines of our policy. England would 
not have to leave the so-called Triple Entente on that account. 
Up till now I have not been approached regarding a ‘ political 
Agreement ’. For my part I have refrained from beginning upon 
it, for it is in the first place a purely British interest. I am con- 
vinced that the British will approach us on the subject, the 
moment, in fact, that losses make them more sensible than they 
are to-day. 


XXXI. 305 


KUHLMANN, CHARGE D’ AFFAIRES IN LONDON TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, October 16th, 1912 


I do not know whether Baron von Marschall asked Sir Edward 
Grey how he thought of dealing with any objections raised by 
the Government of the Union of South Africa against the arrange- 
ments. The late Ambassador said nothing to me about his 
conversation with the Minister, von Stumm, at the end of July 
this year. The problem then discussed must have occupied 
him further, for a few days before he left,in the course of a long 


Ci mp. 20: 

* After the loss of the White Star liner Titanic (April 15th, 1912) an 
enquiry was held in America by a Committee of Congress under Sentor 
Smith and also in London under Lord Mersey. (Cf. Parliamentary State 
Papers, No. 2253. 1912.) 

* In 1912 Congress passed an Act by which ‘no tolls shall be levied 
upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States’. The 
British Government held that this was a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, and made a protest. 
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conversation he said he had been quite right in stating in his 
report that there was a genuine possibility of action by Cape 
Colony against Portuguese Mozambique. He had recently dis- 
covered secretly that the South African Government had been 
listened to by the British Cabinet regarding the scheme for alter- 
ing the secret treaty, and that it had given its consent on con- 
dition that South Africa should have her hands entirely free in 
future in her dealings with Portuguese Mozambique. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CONFERENCE OF AMBASSADORS IN 
LONDON, 1912-13 


[The Conference of Ambassadors over which Sir Edward Grey pre- 
sided in London had two main objects: to bring the Balkan war to an 
end and to prevent its causing a general war in Europe. Two obstacles 
stood in the way: the mutual hatred of Austria and Serbia, and Russia’s 
determination to protect the Slav races. Throughout the crisis the 
armies of Russia and Austria were mobilised against each other, and it 
was not till March 11th, 1913, that there was a temporary reconciliation, 
and demobilisation began. 

England and Germany for once worked together. Sir Edward Grey 
and Prince Lichnowsky hoped that a foundation might be laid for a far- 
reaching general agreement between their countries; but Lichnowsky’s 
sympathies were out of touch with the policy of the German Govern- 
ment, and his impetuosity drew more than one rebuke down upon him. 
Moreover Grey’s efforts to be at peace with all the world upset the French, 
who feared for the solidarity of the Triple Entente.] 


XXXIV = 


PRINCE LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, November 21st, I912 


Cipher telegram. 


When I visited Sir E. Grey to-day, he said that he fully 
agreed with Your Excellency as to the necessity of an early 
exchange of views between the Great Powers. 

As regards the questions to be discussed, three points at once 
occurred to him: (z) Albanian autonomy, (2) Serbia’s com- 
munication with the Adriatic, (3) the AXgean Islands. 

As regards Constantinople and Adrianople, it seemed that, 
now that it was known that there had been negociations for an 
armistice between the Bulgarians and Turks, that question need 
not be considered since the belligerents would make their own 
agreement. On this assumption the British Cabinet could afford 
to take no part in solving that question, as we were evidently 
doing. Then Russia would be satisfied. The mountain of Athos 
held a peculiar position to-day and could retain it. 

From the Minister’s further observations I gathered (1) that 
the Government was greatly interested in the fate of the Greek 
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islands, and (2) the idea, which I have already noted in another 
place, of finding a possible solution of the Serbian question by 
granting Serbia a narrow strip alongside the Montenegrin border 
seems to be gaining ground here. The Minister does not describe 
this view as the sole and final form of meeting the Serbian wishes, 
but he said that, in spite of the Austrian objections to which I 
had alluded, the idea ought not to be rejected off-hand. He eluded 
my question as to whether this view was shared in Paris and St. 
Petersburg, by saying that there was a general feeling that dis- 
cussion of this solution ought not to be refused lightly. 

Since the Minister has apparently already been in communi- 
cation with his Entente friends, and since I learned from my 
French colleague (whom I met before I talked to Sir E. Grey) 
that he had heard from Paris of our suggestion, I thought it right, 
in consideration of the negative attitude adopted by this Govern- 
ment in the critical Serbian question, to abstain from suggesting 
definitely that they should support our steps in Paris and St. 
Petersburg. 

For the rest the Minister repeatedly declared that the one 
thing he cared about was to find a solution which would ensure 
peace in Europe and to avoid a conflict, into which one or several 
Great Powers might be drawn. The views he had expressed 
ought to serve merely as a basis for further discussion. 


Aide-M émotre. 
(Handed in in Berlin by Sir Edward Goschen on November 29th, 1912.] 


The German Ambassador in London has impressed on Sir 
Edward Grey the wish of the Imperial Government for peace and 
their hope that His Majesty’s Government will co-operate with 
them to preserve it. Sir Edward believes that the two Govern- 
ments have the same feeling on the subject. Neither Government 
is directly interested in promoting or preventing the acquisition 
by Serbia of a port on the Adriatic, and neither considers that 
this question is a sufficient reason for war between the Great 
Powers. If, however, two Great Powers were to go to war, no 
one of the others could be sure of not being drawn into it, for the 
original cause of the war might be merely merged into and lost 
in other issues arising out of the complication which would ensue. 
This must, in Sir Edward Grey’s opinion, redouble the anxiety 
of the two Governments to preserve peace. 

The communications passing between all the Powers are, he 
states, still friendly, but they are very vague, and the military 
precautions adopted in Austria-Hungary and Russia are becoming 
an increasing source of anxiety. 

In these circumstances Sir Edward Grey is anxious to ascer- 
tain how the Imperial Government would view a proposal that 
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instructions should be sent to the six Ambassadors at one of the 
capitals—Sir Edward Grey suggests Paris if it would be generally 
agreeable—to consult together and submit to their Governments 
propositions on three points : 

(1) To what extent are the Allies free to change the map of 
Europe without any stipulations being made by the Great 
Powers ? ies, 

(2) On what point must the Great Powers reserve their right 
to have some say in the settlement ? Albania, the access of 
Serbia to the Adriatic, and the A°gean Islands are the points of 
greatest importance that occur to Sir Edward Grey, assuming 
that the Allies do not attempt to claim the Constantinople Straits. 

(3) What settlement on each of these points would secure 
the assent and support of the six Powers ? 

Sir Edward Grey does not desire to make any proposal that 
would not be acceptable, and Sir Edward Goschen has therefore 
been instructed to ascertain first the view of His Excellency, Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter, confidentially on this question and, if 
he shares the same view, to ask whether His Excellency will sound 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. Sir Edward thinks that 
the other three will all accept. 

He considers that the risk is that a Conference might bring 
out an irreconcilable divergency between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, but that this risk would be minimised if the consultation 
of the Representatives of the Powers were to be as informal as 
possible, and that without some such consultation the views of 
Austria-Hungary and Russia cannot be reconciled or even defi- 
nitely ascertained, and there is danger that they may drift through 
mobilisation into an irreconcilable attitude. 


[Kiderlen thought Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion worth considering, 
but that London would be better than Paris for various reasons.] 


XXXIV. 15 
Aide-mémotre. 

sep: in in Berlin by the Austrian Ambassador on December 4th, 
TQI2. 

Extract. 

. . . In order to prevent any misunderstanding Count Berch- 
told wishes to call Sir Edward Grey’s attention to the fact— 
which he must already know—that an Austro-Italian Accord is 
in existence, which contemplates Albanian autonomy. Following 
the principles there laid down Austria-Hungary and Italy have 
already declared at Cetigne and Belgrade that their Governments 
will not permit Serbia or Montenegro to settle permanently on 
the coast of Albania. On the same principle the Austrian Ambas- 
sador is to be instructed that, as regards Serbian access to the 
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Adriatic, he may only take part in an exchange of views as to 
whether a commercial débouché on the Adriatic can be guaranteed 
to Serbia, whilst he may by no means join in a discussion dealing 
with any territorial extension of the kingdom as far as the Adriatic, 
or actual acquisition of a port on that sea... 


XXXIV. 26 

KIDERLEN, IN BERLIN, TO TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, December oth, 
IQI2 

Telegram. 


Prince Lichnowsky telegraphs: ‘ Sir E. Grey tells me that in 
reply to the Austrian Ambassador, with regard to his statement 
that his Government was only prepared to take part in the Ambas- 
sadors’ discussions with certain reservations, he had said that he 
would keenly deplore such conditional consent, as it counteracted 
the essential object of his suggestion. ... It was also to be 
feared that it would cause annoyance in Russia, where up till 
now the attitude towards the Serbian demands had been cool, 
and jeopardise what had so far been attained. I learn moreover 
in confidence that influence has continuously been exerted from 
London on St. Petersburg in a peaceful and moderating sense. 
Hence it is very near Sir E. Grey’s heart to avoid anything likely 
to be taken in St. Petersburg as a harsh or challenging attitude.’ 

According to this Sir Edward Grey seems to imagine that 
Austria is making her consent to a discussion by the Ambassadors 
depend on conditions regarding the subjects for negociation. 
This cannot be the Austrian Cabinet’s intention. According to 
statements made here and in St. Petersburg the Austrian Govern- 
ment is not forbidding its Ambassador to discuss Serbian access 
to the Adriatic, so long as it is a matter of a commercial débouché. 
It merely means that Count Mensdorff will take no part if ter- 
ritorial acquisitions for Serbia on the Adriatic are to be discussed. 

We may assume that the Austrian Ambassador’s statements 
in London were to the same effect and were misunderstood by 
Grey. An early statement by the.British Minister would be very 
opportune. 

Please pass on the foregoing. 


XXXIV. 28 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
December toth, 1912 


Cipher telegram. Extract. 

Sir E. Grey, whose feelings are a sure barometer for the condi- 
tion of peace prospects, again received me to-day in good spirits. 
He said he agreed with the generally expressed desire that the 
Ambassadors’ discussions should take place here. He has already 
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said the same to-day to several of my colleagues. He is most 
anxious that these should begin as soon as possible, since he con- 
siders that there will then be less risk of unexpected incidents 
between Austria and Serbia. Once the discussions are proceed- 
ing, he thinks it improbable that Austria will be induced to take 
any violent step, by which the negociations might be broken off. 
Austria’s attitude still causes him anxiety. He showed me a 
telegram from Vienna which mentioned fresh movements of troops 
towards the Serbian and Russian frontiers. He did not wish to 
attach undue importance to these military measures, but there 
was no knowing what they might lead to, especially since the 
matter of the ill-treatment of the Consul was still not settled... 
German Note. 

. .. Dumaine, the French Ambassador in Vienna, telegraphed on 
December 11th: ‘ La cause des armements de 1]’Autriche-Hongrie se pré- 
cise. Des comités serbes préparent activement une insurrection en Bosnie 
sans qu’on puisse savoir ici si leurs efforts ont du succés.’ 


XXXIV. 42 
PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, December 10th, 1912 

A well-informed journalist tells me that up till quite lately 
M. Poincaré was violently ruffled at the idea of accepting London 
as the place for the Ambassadors’ Conference, because he could 
not make up his mind to renounce his pet idea of increasing the 
brilliancy of his term of office at the Quai d’Orsay by means of an 
International Conference. In this way the French Minister has 
greatly increased Sir E. Grey’s difficulty in adopting London for 
the Ambassadors’ Conference, since he knows the weakness of his 
French colleague, and Poincaré has not diminished the lack of 
agreement between himselt and M. Cambon. From the start M. 
Cambon has been in favour of choosing London, since he thinks 
that the composition of the Corps Diplomatique here would pro- 
mise a more reasonable solution than would be the case in Paris. 

M. Poincaré rightly reproaches the French Ambassador here 
with having up to the last moment declared in his reports that 
war in the Balkans was improbable, and with having thus caused 
French policy to be taken by surprise by events. 

ie Ambassadors’ Conference opened in London on December 17th, 
IQI2. 
XXXIV. 53 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 

December 17th, 1912 

Cipher telegram. 

At the first session of the Ambassadors to-day, at which 
sir E. Grey presided, Count Benckendorff was enabled by his 

ai pps 122) 1240 
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instructions to adopt a very accommodating attitude. The 
following points were agreed upon unanimously : 

(1) Albanie autonome et viable, guarantie and contrdlée 
exclusivement par les Puissances sous la souveraineté ou suzer- 
aineté du Sultan. (The Emperor: ‘?’) This was at the sug- 
gestion of my Russian colleague, and his proposal was adopted 
after the additional sentence, ‘avec nombre limité des troupes 
ottomanes (The Emperor: ‘ Impossible ’) dont la chiffre serait & 
établir ultérieurement,’ had been cut out, as being open to ob- 
jection. Also ‘ Gouverneur nommé par les Puissances et approuvé 
par le Sultan’ was left out. Instead of it my Austrian and 
Italian colleagues were requested to cause their Governments to 
elaborate ‘ leurs vues sur la base de l’organisation future de cette 
autonomie ’ and then submit the schemes to us. 

(2) It was unanimously agreed that Albania should be neutral- 
ised. Count Benckendorff had only proposed neutralisation of 
ports and coast, but he signified his agreement with this view. 

(3) It was agreed ‘tomber d’accord que les frontiéres de 
lAlbanie autonome et du Monténégro au nord et de la Gréce au 
sud seront en tout cas limitrophies’. Count Benckendorff declared 
agreement with this view, which cut out Serbian rights of posses- 
sion on the Adriatic. (The EMPEROR: ‘Good.’) The only diffi- 
culties were when Count Mensdorff wished as a principle to fix 
the present frontier of Montenegro as the northern frontier of 
Albania, (The Emperor: ‘?’) whilst Count Benckendorff 
declared that his Government did not desire to be involved in the 
negociations of the belligerents with Turkey in the matter of 
their future frontiers, and that therefore he was unable to declare 
for the present southern frontier of Montenegro. But Count 
Berchtold strongly considers that Scutari should belong to 
Albania on the principle of ethnographical delimitation. (The 
Emperor: ‘??!/ Very difficult to carry out.) Marquis Imperiali 
-stated that he had no instructions, and he has asked for them 
for to-morrow. Further discussion of the Albanian frontiers 
is therefore to take place to-morrow, and Count Mensdorff 
will submit further proposals. As regards the Serbian connec- 
tion with the Adriatic the following view was adopted unani- 
mously : 

‘L’accés commercial sera réservé a la Serbie par un port 
albanien libre et neutre desservi par le chemin de fer international 
sous le controle européen et sous la garde d’une force internationale 
(The Emprror: ‘??’) avec la liberté du transit pour toutes 
les marchandises y compris les munitions de guerre.’ In this 
case also a Russian proposal served as basis, and Count Bencken- 
dorff was requested to suggest to his Government that they 
should work out the details of a scheme. 

VOL. IV.—II 
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It was agreed to preserve secrecy—no minutes to be kept. 
Sir E. Grey will continue to preside in person. 

[On December 18th the head of the Serbian Delegation in London 
complained to Prince Lichnowsky that ‘the neighbouring monarchy was 
continually disturbing the Serbian population ’, and he wished to ascertain 
whether Serbia was safe in entrusting her interests to the good will of 
the Powers. The Conference met again on the same day.} 


XXXIV. 57 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
December 18th, 1912 
Cipher telegram. Extract. 

. . . Sir E. Grey told me in confidence that, if there were 
difficulties about Scutari, he would be unable to influence the 
Russian Government again. At the persuasion of himself and the 
French, the Russians had already shown much accommodation. 
It was now for us, the German and Italian Governments, to influ- 
ence Austria in case Russia insisted on ceding Scutari to Monte- 
negro; but he did not know yet about this. 


[This was a point on which Sazonoy insisted on December 26th (Cf. 
Stieve, Dev Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskys, II, p. 407.)] 


Count Benckendorff is still without instructions, but the 
matter will probably be discussed on Friday. The British 
Minister has spoken in a similar sense to my Italian colleague. 

At our meeting the A*gean Islands were discussed. In the 
name of his Government Count Benckendorff declared that it 
did not wish any Power to possess Tenedos, Imbros, Lemnos or 
Samothrace, to which autonomy should be granted. Whereupon 
the British suggestion was unanimously adopted: ‘ Quelque soit 
le statu futur des Iles de la Mer Egée nous sommes d’avis qu’elles 
devraient €tre neutralisées sous la garantie des Puissances.’ 
Regarding possession there were no suggestions, but feeling was 
overwhelmingly in favour of autonomy. 

With regard to Crete it was agreed that, if by the peace it was 
ceded by the Turks to Greece, there was no objection to be raised. 

My French colleague made the following declaration: ‘ Le 
Gouvernement frangais est fermement attaché en ce qui concerne 
Constantinople au maintien du statu quo. Cette ville devra 
donc demeurer dans la possession de l’Empire ottoman. La Tur- 
quie devra en outre conserver en Europe un territoire longeant la 
Mer de Marmara et les Dardanelles.’ The above was agreed to 
unanimously. 

My Austrian colleague declared: ‘ Nous tenons a ce que les 
conditions du port de Salonique et du chemin de fer y conduisant 
soient réglées du point de vue a garder nos intéréts commerciaux.’ 
No objection was raised against this. 
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__ The next meeting is on Friday afternoon. Then adjournment 
till the New Year. Sir E. Grey goes to his home in Northumber- 
land. (KIDERLEN : ‘ We can agree to both these points, si omnes.’) 


XXXIV. 70 


PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
: HoLiLweeG, December 20th, 1912 


Now that the Ambassadors’ Conference is adjourned for the 
moment I feel bound to state that the favourable impression 
which I have received so far during my activities here of the 
Government’s attitude and especially of Sir E. Grey’s intentions, 
has been considerably strengthened by his conduct as Chairman 
of our meetings. As father of the idea of an interchange of 
views by diplomats, who are also personal friends, and so depriving 
existing differences of their sharpness, he was clearly making an 
effort during our negociations to avoid giving an impression of 
partisanship and to act as mediator whenever necessary. 


[This impression was shared by Benckendorff. (Cf. Stieve, III, p. 58 
et seq. ; Livre Noir, II, 303 et seq.; White Book on Responsibility for the 
War, p. 138 et seq.) ‘ Voulant la paix, mais tant que la paix sera possible, 
l’Angleterre tend ostensiblement au compromis. ... C’est sur ce terrain 
de compromis qu’elle a rencontré Allemagne. C’est Vorigine de leur 
co-opération, a la seule différence que l’appui diplomatique anglais a été 
a la derniére limite de la fermeté pour que le compromis tourne en faveur 
de la Russie et des pays des Balkans, tandis que l’attitude allemande a 
été en faveur de 1]’Autriche dans une mesure d’ailleurs moins décisive, 
jusqu’ici du moins. ... L’Angleterre ne veut pas la guerre, par con- 
séquent elle opine pour le compromis, qui assure un succés manifeste de 
la Russie, par conséquent de la Triple Entente.’ (Cf. also Field-Marshal 
Conrad, Aus meiner Dienstzeit, III, 28, 136; Grey, Twenty-five Years, 


I, 266 et seq.)] 


If we owe it to his love of peace and the British people’s need 
of peace that during these exciting weeks the British vote has 
been so weightily and decisively in favour of a reasonable and 
moderate attitude by England’s political friends, I think I may 
conclude that we may count in future on a similar attitude on 
the part of the British Government. For there is no reason to 
suppose that, if Great Britain really contemplated hostile action 
against us, she would have let such a good opportunity as this 
go by, or would, once the quarrel on the Continent were success- 
fully settled, suddenly and for no reason wish to fall upon us... - 

It may be argued against me that the British naval arma- 
ments, with their inevitable agitation against the German enemy, 
point to another direction of British policy, that new demands are 
to come, and that England’s adhesion to a group, which is, be it 
said, ill-disposed to us, gives a less rosy picture of the direction of 


British foreign policy. 
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I do not intend to go into all the details of the naval question, 
especially as they have long been known and discussed. To me it 
is obvious that for the British Empire, which depends on imports 
from abroad, it appears essential to be able to defend its vital 
arteries—i.e. its trade routes—against all eventualities, and that 
the growth of German sea-power is being made use of as a welcome 
pretext for making demands for the Navy. Great Britain’s 
position as a world Power stands and falls by her supremacy at 
sea, and if we were responsible for the fate of the British Empire, 
we should certainly seek to maintain this supremacy with the 
same care which British Ministers are showing. (The EMPEROR : 
“ By other means.’) 

Finally, as regards the so-called Entente policy, I think that 
its solidity directly depends on the warmth of England’s relations 
towards us, and that the only means there are of loosening this 
friendship is for us, in our dealings with England, to ignore her 
Entente friendships as far as possible and avoid everything that 
could possibly give cause for suspicion and anxiety. There will 
never be a day when England will formally break off her engage- 
ment with Russia and France and sink remorsefully into our 
arms ; which being so we may be beaten. Throughout all time 
the strongest have always been rivals to some extent, and during 
the whole course of her history England especially has disliked 
seeing one Power supreme on the Continent, and has fought 
against it if it threatened to become an autocracy. In order 
therefore to ensure her security and her influence in the rest of 
Europe she will see that a certain ‘ balance of power’ is main- 
tained, a counterweight against an existing group of Powers, (The 
EMPEROR: ‘That is superfluous! I.e. to play the continental 
Powers one against the other for England’s benefit! We need not 
do that!’) and in all circumstances she will cover France with 
her protecting hand. They respect and estimate us here,—per- 
haps overestimate—and this feeling, which one might occasionally 
call ‘ fear.’, is the cause of the effort to hem us in, (The EMPEROR : 
‘I shall not let that happen.’) but not a desire to make war on us. 
Our joint interests are too great for that, our trade connections 
too close and important, and the material losses in even a vic- 
torious war too painful. They are too comfortable for it here ; 
the people love peace and do not like their daily habits to be dis- 
turbed ; so that war with us would certainly not be popular, 
but it would be waged to protect France, if we threatened her, 
for people here do not think she would be strong enough to defend 
herself against Germany’s superior power without British help. 
(The Emperor: ‘Nor yet with British help.’) 

This being so, I can the less see a menace to us, since we have 
no intention of acting in a hostile manner towards France, (The 
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EMPEROR: ‘?/’) and recent events have shown that with them, 
as with Russia, there is an overwhelming desire to live at peace 
with us. The protection, which England offers France, is very 
much the same as that which we shall give Austria and Hungary 
in the event of a Russian attack, and we should not understand it 
if Russia was ready to regard this as a threat. (The EMPEROR: 
“But it 1s so however.’) The condemnation which the Anglo- 
German rapprochement of the last weeks has met with in Paris, 
and the anxiety appearing in papers like the Temps ought to 
show decisively that if our relations with England become confi- 
dential, it will be felt in Paris as a loosening of the Entente. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Therefore measures will be taken to stop it!’) 


German Note. XXXIV. 81. 

According to a circular telegram by Poincaré of December 23rd, given 
in the résumé of a telegram from Sazonov to Iswolsky, the Russian Foreign 
Minister said to Count Thurn: ‘Si le Gouvernement austro-hongrois ne 
rapporte pas ses mesures de mobilisation, l’opinion russe ne manquera 
pas de considérer les armements de 1’Autriche-Hongrie comme une menace 
envers la Russie. Et le Gouvernement russe serait obligé de renforcer 
immédiatement son armée.’ (Cf. French Yellow Book, Les Affaires 
Balkaniques, II, 25 et seq.; Poincaré, Au service de la France, Il, 417 
et seq.; H. W. Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, p. 365.) 


XX XIV. 79 


BARON VON GRIESINGER, MINISTER AT BELGRADE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 23rd, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 

I hear in strict confidence that the Serbian Cabinet have 
decided to recognise Albanian autonomy, to drop the question 
of a port on the Adriatic with political acquisitions and to be 
content with a débouché for trade. The decision is still kept 
secret in order to prepare public opinion here for it. 

Austria’s demand for satisfaction in the case of Prochaska ! 
and Tahy is acceded to. 


[Kiderlen-Waechter died on December 30th, 1912. 


Early in January negociations broke down because Turkey refused 
to surrender the fortresses of Scutari, Janina and Adrianople. The 
Powers discussed sending a combined squadron of ships to Besika Bay, 
in order to overawe the Turks into submission. The Emperor strongly 
disapproved of any such step. His comment (XXXIV. 167) ran as 
follows: ‘The whole notion will fail to impose on the Turks; it will 
be hitting the air and expose the Powers to ridicule, as Crete did.* If 
the Powers took any action, the ships lying off Constantinople would 
first have to be withdrawn, for they would be in danger of being attacked 
by Turkish torpedo-boats. Where would they have to go then ? They 
could not get back through the Dardanelles with the idea of fighting 
Turkey outside, as they would be fired upon, and in order to pass through 


Pract) pyii24: “2 Cf. Vol. III, Chap. XXIX. 
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free they would require a government Firman and pilots, like ships coming 
in from outside. We cannot suggest to the Government to let ships 
through which are afterwards to bombard the Dardanelles or some other 
fortress or Turkish ports wherever they can! That would be for Klad- 
devadatsch or Liistige Blatter. On the other hand we cannot let ships lie 
off Stamboul without doing anything if a ‘‘demonstration’’ is made else- 
where! If the ships are withdrawn, the Embassies and foreign countries 
are at the mercy of the troops returning from the Chatalja lines. That 
won't do at all! So the ships would have to remain off Stamboul. A 
naval demonstration anywhere else is folly, as they would be attacked 
by torpedo-boats at once! A lucky shot at any ship, and all Stamboul 
would take fire with enthusiasm, and massacres would follow! I can 
but urge strongly against such action, so long as it is not decided to 
bombard Stamboul itself or depose the Sultan or something of the kind! 
As long as we keep ships at Stamboul, the ‘‘demonstration’”’ won’t do ; 
as intended at present, from a military point of view it is idiotic. I 
have no intention of risking the Goeben and my Embassy, as well as the 
whole German colony for the sake of such vast stupidity as planned. 


Under no circumstances will I join in the ‘‘demonstration.’’ Please take 
note ! ’| 

POON VY er23 

WoLFF BUREAU TO THE EMPEROR WILLIAM, January 4th, 1913 
Telegram. 


London. Reuter’s Bureau learns from a Turkish source that 
the Turkish Delegates are determined to refuse absolutely to 
give up Adrianople or an island in the Aégean, whatever it may 
cost. This being so, it is certain that peace negociations will be 
prone off. (The Emperor: ‘The Russians must be behind 
this |’) 


XXXIV. 147 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, January 7th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

At the Ambassadors’ Conference to-day the question was 
discussed whether it was advisable to . . .1 with the collective 
démarche in Constantinople, which had been arranged. The 
prevailing view was that a joint step by the Powers would not be 
unwelcome to the Porte so as to give it a reason for submitting 
to the will of Europe. Now, if ever, it was high time to take the 
step, for after relations were broken off? entirely war would 
recommence immediately, and it would be harder for Turkey to 
come into line. There was no further hope of an agreement 
therefore time pressed. 


1 Cipher group missing. 

2 German Note. 

The complete break-off of relations continued until January 29th; 
then came a declaration of armistice between the Allies and Turkey. i 
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The question of a naval demonstration was touched upon, and 
we arrived at the conclusion that ships should be kept ready for 
any eventuality. I had for the moment advised against carrying 
out a demonstration or even threatening one, and I was supported 
by the representatives of our allies. (The Emperor: ‘ Good.’) 

At Sir E. Grey’s suggestion the following text was agreed 
upon : 

“La réunion est d’avis que les Ambassadeurs 4 Constantinople 
devraient recevoir l’instruction de s’entendre sur la rédaction 
d’une note en s’inspirant des observations des divers gouverne- 
ments et de procéder le plus t6t possible 4 la remise de cette note 
par démarche collective-—Vue la possibilité d’une reprise d’hos- 
tilités et des troubles qui pourraient en résulter 4 Constantinople 
il est nécessaire que les Puissances se préparent a assurer la pro- 
tection de leurs nationaux et de leurs intéréts en envoyant des 
batiments de guerre a la baie de Besica, afin d’étre prétes a tout 
événement.’ 

On this M. Cambon declared that M. Poincaré desired a warn- 
ing to Turkey to run somewhat as follows: 

“ Prenez garde si vous reprenez les hostilités, c’est la question 
de Constantinople et peut-étre celle d’Asie Mineur qui se posera. 
(The Emperor: ‘/’) Pour mettre en valeur cette partie de 
votre Empire qui constituera désormais votre seule force vous ne 
pouvez compter sur l’appui financier de l’Europe si par votre 
résistance aux conseils des Grandes Puissances vous prolongez 
la guerre.’ 

He said that in this way the reference to Constantinople and 
especially a financial engagement would be avoided. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘! On the contrary, tt is referred to!’) It was agreed 
that the Ambassadors in Constantinople should agree to adopt 
an identical text. 

Then the question of the islands was discussed. My Austrian 
and Italian colleagues represented that the islands near the Darda- 
nelles and the coast of Asia Minor should continue in Turkey’s 
possession. Sir E. Grey said that he would discuss it in Cabinet 
to-morrow ; but he stated provisionally that England would not 
be willing to admit Turkish troops onto the islands again, (The 
Emperor: ‘ That is correct! But England may bear the odium 
of the refusal in the eyes of Turkey !’) or to accept responsibility 
for the consequences. 

During the tea interval I asked Sir E. Grey privately why 
France was in favour of joining the islands on to Greece. He 
replied that it was to please the Greeks (The EmMpEror: ‘? ’) 
and from fear (The EMPEROR: ‘ The main point’) that it might 
occur to the Italians to seize on one of them. It was then sug- 
gested that possession of these islands should be held up before 
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the Turks in the event of their giving way, and it was agreed 
that it was impossible to settle this question owing to shortness 
of time. 

The representatives of our Allies suggested pressure on Sofia 
in favour of Roumania, and I supported them. The idea was not 
entirely opposed by the other group, but they were rather luke- 
warm in its support, but I think that, if necessary, they will 
all be in favour of friendly representations at Sofia. 

In regard to the islands Count Benckendorff proposed the 
following condition to complete the fresh clause: “de ne pas 
céder la souveraineté ou l’occupation 4 aucune autre Puissance.’ 

The next meeting is on Thursday. 


XXXIV. 159 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
January 8th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. Extract. 

',.. Sir E. Grey told me that at to-day’s Cabinet they were 
much more strongly in favour of a radical solution of the islands 
question than even he himself had been. His colleagues would 
not hear of preventing the autonomous islands by force from join- 
ing Greece, and still less of delivering the population over to 
Turkish troops ; they were also afraid of trouble at Court due to 
the relationship with the Greek Royal Family. Therefore the 
British Cabinet refused under any circumstances to consider a 
repetition of the Cretan question in a new form... 

[The following telegram marks the first sign of the military revolution 
in Constantinople, led by Enver Bey and others of the Young Turk 
party. This revolution took place on the 23rd. Enver Bey entered 


while the Turkish Cabinet were sitting and murdered the War Minister. 
A new Government under Mahmoud Shevket Pacha was formed. ]} 


OO GN, ty 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 12th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 


Lieutenant Zeki Bey, formerly Military Attaché at Athens 
and now the most influential leader, after Enver Bey, of the 
Unionist officers, came to tell me in confidence that his comrades 
condemned Kiamil Pacha’s vacillating attitude in the peace ques- 
tion and wished to overthrow the Cabinet in order to go on with 
the war. I replied in the same terms as I used yesterday to 
Mahmoud Shevket [that good relations with Bulgaria would be 
more useful for the future than possessing Adrianople]. I am 
confirmed in this attitude by the consideration that the return of 
the Unionists to power, which may be soon, and their probable 
intransigence may be attributed to my influence. 
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XXXIV. 241 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
January 24th, 1912 
Cipher telegram. 


Sir Edward Grey has just discussed with me the events on the 
Bosphorus. He said that the cowp d’éat did not necessarily mean 
a resumption of hostilities. The Young Turks’ intention might 
merely have been to obtain control. It would be difficult for 
them to renounce Adrianople now, but nothing was impossible 
in Turkey. We should have to wait for the reply [to the Col- 
lective Note of the Powers]. He had said the same to the Balkan 
Delegates? and had advised them not to depart. 

I took this opportunity for touching on the question of Asia 
Minor and declared that we were ready to guarantee the Turks’ 
right of possession jointly with the other Powers, since we had 
no thought of acquisition of territory and also did not wish other 
Powers to contemplate such a thing. He replied that we must 
first wait for peace to be concluded ; before that it was impossible 
to discuss the question further, since we did not know whether the 
war would not spread into Asia Minor. He discussed what we 
should do if anarchy broke out and the Bagdad Railway and our 
interests were endangered ; we should perhaps be forced to resort 
to armed intervention. Our position in Mesopotamia was ana- 
logous to that of the French in Syria. I replied that we should 
do nothing beyond protecting our commercial interests, but that 
we expected France and the other Powers to do likewise. 

It is my impression that he is exercised by the question of a 
complete break-up of Asiatic Turkey as well and that, taking 
Russia and France into consideration, it would not be difficult 
to win him in favour of the contemplated agreement, even though 
he is unwilling to consider a partition into spheres of interest 
at present. 


Geyman Note. 

(Cf. Conrad, Aus Meiner Dienstzeit, III, 64.) Major Horvath, Austrian 
Military Attaché in London, reported: ‘ Russia seems to be preparing 
for action in Armenia with the consent of England and France. M. 
Sazonov told our Ambassador in St. Petersburg that under present cir- 
cumstances Russia could not look on at what was going on in Armenia 
without doing anything. This is also the impression of the German 
Ambassador here on the grounds of a conversation with Sir E. Grey, 
who asked him whether Germany was prepared to do nothing to protect 
her interests in Asia Minor. Prince Lichnowsky evaded this conception, 
saying that Germany’s commercial interests would be best assured by 
strict neutrality. He has a feeling that under certain circumstances Eng- 
land and France might start some enterprise in Syria.’ 


1 The belligerent Balkan States had Delegations in London to present 
their cases to the Ambassadors’ Conference. 
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(Germany, however, could not afford to enter into any discussion of 
a partition of the Turkish Empire. The Chancellor reminded Prince 
Lichnowsky (XXXIV. 267) of the ‘vital interest we have in keeping 
Turkish rule in Asia intact as long as possible. Therefore in accordance 
with your instructions you will oppose any re-opening of the Asiatic 
question by all the means in your power’. 

On January 26th, 1913, Lichnowsky wrote in a private letter to the 
Chancellor: ‘ Anglo-German relations, on which so much depends, have 
for years not been so friendly as to-day, and yet all would be lost the 
moment we found ourselves at war with France. Since I saw that our 
negociations would come to a complete deadlock, I have decided, after 
previous consultation with Mensdorff and Imperiali, to propose to Sir 
Edward Grey that we two work out a compromise. In any case it would 
gain some time and give the Vienna Cabinet a chance of avoiding war, if 
it does not already intend to fight... . I think that both parties would 
be glad of an honourable way out of it if Austria will only somewhat tone 
down her present uncompromising attitude... .’ (XXXIV. 270.)] 


XXXIV. 281 


THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO PRINCE VON 
LICHNOWSKY, January 30th, I913 


Private letter, drafted by W. von Stumm. 

I have received your letter of the 26th. I agree completely 
with the aims of the policy described init. I have worked for it 
continuously, if not as vehemently as you would like! In the 
present political situation it isnot possible. The war bogie, which 
you always have before you, is in the first place a product of 
Benckendorft’s suggestions. I beg you not to let these sugges- 
tions influence you too much. Once Austria has her way in the 
Adriatic question with our help and Italy’s, Scutari and Djakova ? 
will not cause a breach. But to let our mediation assume a form 
which would let Austria down (verprellen) would be a mistake, 
not only owing to Count Berchtold’s personal character, but also 
with a view to our own political interests. Our momentary co- 
operation with England, which cannot be nurtured too carefully, 
is not based on feelings of sentiment or entirely on our common 
necessity to maintain peace in Europe. The Englishman, who 
is accustomed to cautious calculation, is also thinking of the 
weight of the power of a united Triple Alliance. He is therefore 
making painful efforts to allow no rift to appear in the edifice of 
the Triple Entente. We must do the same on our side. Other- 
wise we run the risk that England, with whom our relations are 
not yet so very tightly bound together, may end by remaining 
under French and Russian pressure. That would be worst of 
all for our future. It is to be hoped that we continue to succeed 
in deferring the question of Asia Minor. But it will come up, 


1 Cf. Brandenburg, p. 444. 
*Cf. Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, p. 268. 
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probably sooner than we wish. We can then only solve it in a 
way bearable to ourselves in conjunction with England, just as we 
were obliged to work along with England in all our colonial 
problems in connection with the future. 

If I consider these points of view in the case which is acutely 
before us, our task is clear: settlement of the Scutari question by 
a compromise jointly with England, but without undermining 
the solidity of our relations with Austria. I cannot enough urge 
on you the duty of observing this last point of view. I cannot 
deny to you that the diplomatic world generally regards you as 
an opponent of Austria, and I have indications to show that your 
attitude at the London Conference has already appeared in more 
than one point to confirm this supposition. I call your attention 
once more to the words Count Benckendorff used to you not 
long since. It is clear from them that he wishes to put you in 
the forefront to fight Russia’s battles. His description of the 
_ political situation was incorrect in every way. As you will have 
seen meanwhile from Pourtalés’ reports, Count Thurn did actually 
refer in St. Petersburg to the possibility of concessions to Russia 
in respect of the Lake of Scutari. Vienna in the meantime had 
apparently altered its attitude. That does not alter the fact 
that you were ‘ taken in’ by Count Benckendorff (aufgesessen)— 
to use a Viennese expression which doubtless is familiar to you. 

The policy which we must follow in the present crisis is clearly 
laid down for us; up till now it has been perfectly successful. 
This does not prevent me from welcoming views which differ 
from it, especially when they come before me strewn with excur- 
sions into political history in the expressive form of which you are 
amaster. With others however I beg you to sink your personal 
views and feelings to some extent and, whilst minutely observing 
the instructions which are sent you, to take care to represent 
energetically and uncompromisingly the policy which I hold to 
be the right one after listening to the points put together to help 
me in my councils. 

[The new Turkish Government refused to cede to Bulgaria all Adrian- 
ople, but only the part of it lying West of the Maritza, with the result 
that the truce came to an end and war started again in the first week 
of February.] 


CHAPTER X 
THE SECOND BALKAN WAR, 1913. 


[Russia had given up her contention that Serbia should have an 
extension of territory giving her access to the Adriatic, and tension be- 
tween her and Austria might have subsided, if King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro, chiefly for reasons connected with his own financial schemes, had 
not laid siege to Scutari and taken it. Austria, under the influence of 
the military party led by General Conrad von Hétzendorf, the Chief of 
the General Staff, insisted that, unless the Powers intervened forcibly, 
Austria would proceed by herself to crush Montenegro and Serbia. Italy 
threatened, if this happened, to occupy ports farther South on the same 
coast. The Entente Powers were very unwilling to land troops. Even- 
tually the presence of a blockading fleet induced King Nicholas to evacuate 
Scutari, thus putting an end for the moment to Austria’s scheme of 
conquest. 

Sir Edward Grey’s personality dominated the Ambassadors’ Conference 
in London (cf. p. 175), and there is much to indicate that the postpone- 
ment of the final disaster was mainly due to his exertions. He forced 
the Balkan ‘ Allies ’ to sign the Treaty of London on May 30th, whereby 
Albania was declared to be an autonomous State. 

As soon, however, as peace was in the air, the Balkan States started 
their natural antagonisms again, and Austria began intriguing amongst 
them with an eye to the next war. 

Throughout the winter of 1912 the Russian and Austrian armies 
remained mobilised. The German Government were most anxious to 
put an end to this tension, and on February 24th the Emperor wrote to 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand urging demobilisation. Sir Edward 
Grey had also done his best to persuade Russia to make concessions to 
the Austrian point of view.] 


XXXIV. 352 


GENERAL VON MOLTKE, IN BERLIN, TO THE CHIEF OF THE 
AUSTRIAN GENERAL STAFF, February toth, 1913 


Secret. Extract.+ 


. . . When the reasons for tension between Austria and 
Serbia first arose, Serbia’s provocative attitude undoubtedly 
brought the sympathies of all the Great Powers—with the excep- 
tion of Russia—on to the side of the Monarchy. Everyone would 
have understood it if Austria had proclaimed the seizure of the 
Sanjak as a casus belli, just as everyone understood that Austria 

1 The full text is given by Conrad (Aus Meiner Dienstzeit, III, 167). 
(Cf. Brandenburg, p. 455-6; Wilson, War Guilt, p. 152.) 
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could not suffer a Serbian war-harbour to be established on the 
Adriatic without sacrifice of vital interests. When Serbia gave 
in on the harbour question and settled the Prochaska affair in a 
way satisfactory to the Monarchy, opinion, especially in Germany, 
was convinced that the legitimate demands which Austria herself 
had formulated were satisfied, and that the Austro-Serbian 
dispute was settled at the same time. It was now generally 
expected that Russia’s proposal for simultaneous demobilisation 
would ease the political situation, the injurious effect of which 
on the whole of industry is being more and more painfully felt in 
Germany the longer it lasts. This expectation was disappointed. 

Your Excellency knows that a war involving the existence of 
the State demands self-sacrificing popular consent and enthu- 
siasm. Feeling in favour of faithfulness towards our ally, Austria, 
is strong and vital in Germany, and it would doubtless be 
expressed in elementary form if Austria’s existence were threat- 
ened with attack by Russia. But it would be hard to find an 
effective cry, if Austria now issued a challenge for a war, for the 
unchaining of which the German people recognised no reason. 

The League of Balkan States, which arose out of common 
interests of greed, seems to me to contain the germ of disunion, 
which will burst out as soon as they are forced to make peace with 
Turkey and start dividing the booty. There appears to me to be 
a good chance for Austrian co-operation with Bulgaria. If there 
is success in finding a community of interests, Russia would be 
forced to choose between Bulgaria and Serbia. I think that 
there is strong desire in Bulgaria to be free from the condition of 
a vassal state under Russia. But if Bulgaria and Serbia were 
mutually hostile, Austria would have entire freedom of action 
against Russia. 

I think that in view of this prospect it is worth considering 
whether Austrian action against Serbia would be advisable so long 
as the Balkan League holds together. 

The conflict between Roumania and Bulgaria is much to be 
regretted. If this could be settled in a manner satisfactory to 
both parties, it would be an advantage to us all. 


[(Cf. Brandenburg, pp. 433, 447-9.) Austria and Russia were competing 
for Roumania’s friendship, and in December, 1912, General Conrad was 
sent to Bucharest to promise Austrian support for Roumania’s wish for 
an extension of territory in the Dobrudja. In May, 1913, Bulgaria was 
induced by the Powers to cede Silistria to Roumania. But this only 
increased the mutual hostility.] 


Your Excellency will read this disquisition with some astonish- 
ment. It is not exactly appropriate to correspondence between 
two military centres. I am no politician, but the friendly rela- 
tions between Your Excellency and myself give me courage to 
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express my feelings confidentially and privately on this subject. 
Politics and war are intimately related together. I am still of 
the opinion that a European war is bound to come sooner or 
later, and that in the last resort it will be a struggle between the 
Germanic and Slav races. It is the duty of all States which raise 
the standard of Germanic Kultur to prepare for it. But the first 
attack must come from the Slavs. Anyone who sees this struggle 
coming will see clearly that he will need to gather together all 
his forces, to take advantage of all chances, but above all to have 
a thorough knowledge of the nations in view of the decision, 
which will have a place in the world’s history. 


[The strong efforts which Sir Edward Grey was making to bring 
about a peaceful settlement in the Balkans is evidenced by an extract 
from his telegram to Berlin of February 23rd, 1913: ‘. . . The Russian 
Minister has now replied to my communication. His Excellency says that 
the Russian Government cannot consent to the towns of Dibra and 
Djakova,! where there are Slav Religious Institutions, being handed 
over to a Mussulman Albania. Monsieur Sazonow says that Serbia 
would not withdraw her troops from these towns, and that an attempt 
to expel them by force could not be regarded with indifference by Russia. 
I have reached a settlement so nearly and yet it becomes impossible 
unless Djakova is conceded to Serbia... .’ 

On receiving this note, Jagow, the German Foreign Secretary, told 
Sir Edward Goschen (KX XIV. 412) that he would communicate to Vienna 
the gist of the instructions which had been sent him. ‘I thought, how- 
ever, that there they had come to an end of their concessions. In my 
opinion Austria had now shown very great accommodation. Therefore 
I could not advise further concessions in Vienna, but thought rather 
that it was Russia’s turn to give way if there was to be an Albania which 
would be at all fit to exist. If in St. Petersburg they refused all accom- 
modation I feared that we had certainly come to a deadlock. Please 
inform Count Berchtold of the foregoing in confidence.’] 


Aide-M émoire. 
[Handed in at Berlin on February 28th, 1913.] 


Sir Edward Grey has informed Sir Edward Goschen that he 
quite understands the position of Herr von Jagow in regard to 
Austria-Hungary, as explained by His Excellency on the 23rd 
instant,* and that the corresponding difficulty of the position of 
His Majesty’s Government as regards Russia makes him not 
only understand but sympathise. He points out that if Austria- 
Hungary were to give way about Djakova as well as about Dibra, 
and Russia were thereupon to agree to the remainder of the last 
line proposed by Austria-Hungary, Russia would in consequence 
become a party to agreeing that Montenegro should be prevented 
from either obtaining or retaining Scutari and that town would 
cease to constitute a danger to the peace of Europe. By such an 
arrangement Russia must also become a party to seeing that 


1Cf. Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, p. 268. 2 Not given. 
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Serbia should withdraw from all places situated within the line 
adopted as the frontier for Albania. Sir Edward Grey thinks that 
it is hardly realised by Herr von Jagow how difficult it would be 
for Russia to become a party to an agreement which would 
require her to compel both Serbia to withdraw from Djakova, and 
Montenegro to withdraw from Scutari. In his opinion Russia 
might agree to do one or the other but not both, and he states 
that as Scutari is far more important to Albania than Djakova, 
it would presumably be preferable that Djakova should be given 
to Serbia rather than Scutari to Montenegro. 

He adds that there is some hope that it might be possible to 
devise certain commercial arrangements as regards Djakova 
which might make it of less intrinsic importance to Albania that 
she should retain possession of that town. 


XXXIV. 460 


TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoititweeG, March 5th, 1913 
Extract. 

. . . The kernel of the situation is that here they are trying 
by every means to attract Bulgaria to themselves,! and that they 
consider it the main object of Austria-Hungary’s Balkan policy 
to bring Bulgaria and Roumania together over to the Triple 
Alliance. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Serbia and Roumania would be much 
easier.) Ever since October, when I was at Buda-Pest and when 
there was a question for the first time of Conrad of Hétzendorf’s 
mission to Bucharest,? which had been postponed on account of 
the unfavourable impression it might possibly produce at Sofia, 
I warned the Minister against hunting two hares at once, (The 
EMPEROR: ‘Good.’) because experience showed that neither of 
them would be brought home. But the whole Foreign Office 
is obsessed with the idea of winning Bulgaria over, as several 
conversations with the heads of departments convinced me. 
(The Emperor: ‘ They won’t succeed. Bulgaria is bound by ties 
of gold to Russia and France.’) Count Berchtold argued the 
notion enthusiastically again to-day. He said Bulgaria was the 
only Balkan State with which the Monarchy had no divergent 
interests. She was the obvious counter-weight against Russia in 
the Balkans, and Austria-Hungary must do everything to cast 
her loose from Russian influence. (The Emperor: ‘ Wrong ! 
Austria ought to leave that to King Ferdinand. His own duplicity 
will supply him with the motive power !) From the trade point of 
view also Bulgaria was the most important of the States for the 
Monarchy, and only to-day a deputation of Viennese merchants 
had come to him with an urgent appeal to be on the best possible 


1Cf, Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 366. 2 Cieepa LOne 
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terms with Bulgaria. (The Emperor: ‘They would do better 
with Serbia.’) According to information from Sofia they were 
not unfavourably disposed there towards a connection with 
Austria-Hungary. (The Emperor: ‘?’) Austria’s large Slav 
population was of itself an inducement to be on good terms with 
at least one Slav Balkan State, and that one could only be Bul- 
garia. (The Emperor: ‘Why not Serbia?’) She was in a 
position to give the Monarchy valuable services in return, both as 
a counter-weight against Russia and also—as soon as she had 
drawn nearer to the Triple Alliance—by not making common 
cause with Serbia against Austria, if ever complications arose in 
the Balkans. (The Emperor: ‘ Just as likely the other way round 
and much more natural.’) 

Against this argument I was able to point to the unreliable 
character of King Ferdinand and his people; (The EMPEROR: 
‘ Correct.’) it was not the first time they had tried to look as if 
they were drawing nearer to the Monarchy in order to make 
something out of it—only to throw themselves again into the arms 
of the great Slav sister-nation in the North. We had also to 
remember Bulgaria’s binding financial dependence on the Entente 
Powers. (The EMPEROR: ‘The main point.’) ... 

[Throughout March and April, 1913, the Montenegrins besieged Scutari. 
They were undeterred by protests from the Powers and continued the 
siege even when a combined squadron blockaded the Albanian coast. 
On April 23rd Scutari fell.] 

XXXIV. 480 

PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
March 11th, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

At to-day’s meeting the fact that so far the Allies had not 
replied to our overture regarding the question of peace was first 
discussed. Sir E. Grey considered it desirable that the Govern- 
ments should now consider what was to be done, supposing the 
reply was a rejection or unacceptable, i.e. coupled with conditions. 
It is also possible that we shall receive no news for the present. 
In this case we must decide now, so as to lose no time, for a plain 
acceptance of our proposal seems more and more unlikely. I must 
therefore ask to be provided with directions as to the sense in 
which I am to speak, supposing by next Thursday, when our next 
meeting takes place, no satisfactory answer has been received. 

It was said also that it was urgently necessary, in view of an 
approaching landing of Serbian troops, to indicate seriously to the 
Montenegrin Government the uselessness of continuing the siege 
of Scutari,1 in the sense of the decision taken on March atin 
according to the draft agreed upon on January 9th. 


+ Cf. Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, p. 270. 
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{In reply to an appeal by the Serbian Chargé d’Affaires, begging the 
Powers to bear in mind the immense sacrifices Serbia had made in order 
to re-conquer ‘ses anciens territoires bordant sur la Mer Adriatique ’, 
Sir Edward Grey, with the approval of the Conference, returned the 
following answer: ‘Les Puissances prennent acte de cette déclaration. 
Elles considérent que la Servie sera tenue d’évacuer le littoral et les terri- 
toires de l’Albanie aprés sa délimitation par les Puissances dés que les 
dites Puissances lui auront notifié leurs décisions.’ (The EMPEROR: 
* Agreed.’) | 


This afternoon Sir E. Grey is to make a statement in this 
sense to the Montenegrin representative and add a reference to 
Scutari as from himself. Since the Russian Government is still 
making reservations regarding Scutari, he is unable to speak 
with the consent of all of us. 

Count Mensdorff referred to the serious danger arising from 
further loss of time in the question of Scutari, supposing all doubt 
were not immediately removed at Cetigne as to the seriousness 
of the Powers’ intentions. 

He told me in confidence that he had informed Sir E. Grey 
of his Government’s intention to leave the question of Djakova 
to be settled by an international Commission of enquiry and that 
Grey had agreed with this. We arrived at an agreement over 
Albania. 


German Note. 

Prince Lichnowsky’s assumption that there was agreement over 
Albania was quite incorrect, for Sazonov was only ready to accept the 
Austrian suggestion of leaving the question of Djakova for an international 
Commission under certain conditions, which were unacceptable to Austria. 


XXXIV. 483 

TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Hotitwec, March 11th, 1913 

Secret. 

Very confidentially and with a special prayer for strict secrecy 
Count Berchtold informed me that M. de Giers had complained 
to him—as he recently did to me also—that he was entirely alone 
in St. Petersburg in his views, which included friendly relations 
between Russia and Austria-Hungary if only for dynastic reasons. 
They would not listen to him; (The EMPEROR: ‘ So this 1s our 
glorious Sazonov!’) the Orthodox-pan-Slav movement seemed 
to be gaining the upper hand more and more. 

I may remark that my Russian colleague recently told a friend 
of mine, in reference to the protracted negociations over the text 
of the communiqué on the reduction of troops, that the passage 
—which was objected to here—which made reference to Austria’s 
relations with Serbia, was only subsequently adopted by Russia. 
(The Emperor: ‘ Without Vienna’s leave.’) According to the 
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Neue Freie Presse, which belauded the coming demobilisation 
in every possible key, certain sections of St. Petersburg had 
become convinced that here they must reduce the army at any 
price. The Russians think they ought to make use of the feeling 
here to bring pressure on Austria and do a good turn to Serbia. 
(The Emperor: ‘!’) 


The same, March 11th, 1913. 
Extract. 


I beg to report to Your Excellency some news, which I cannot 
absolutely guarantee as authentic, but which comes to me from 
a quarter usually so well informed that I think I ought to reportit. 

In connection with Serbia’s relations with Bulgaria I hear 
that in the treaty between these two States about the division of 
the Turkish spoils, Serbia leaves for Bulgaria the districts of 
Monastir, Ochrida, Képriilii and Istip, and receives from Bulgaria 
northern Albania with Durazzo. The tension between these two 
States arises from the fact that since, owing to the Powers’ ob- 
jections, Serbia has not received her prize, she has been unwilling 
to let Bulgaria take the share which was promised to her. The 
Serb reinforcements, which are given out as being for supporting 
Montenegro, but which, as they say here, are mainly destined for 
Durazzo along with much material for war, building and tele- 
graphs, appear in a totally different light, indicating that 
Serbia hopes to be able to remain permanently on the Adriatic 
coast. The Serbs count on an increase of pan-Slav influence in 
St. Petersburg and on their French friends. In Belgrade va 
banque is the attitude, and they hope to end by carrying Russia 
along with them. My friend says that France is fanning the 
flame at Belgrade against Austria in every way ; also that French 
money is pouring in there. ... 


XXXIV. 485 

JAGow, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE von LicHnowsky, March 12th, 
1913 

Telegram. 


For your information in reply to yours of March rrth. 

Sir Edward Grey has suggested through the British Ambas- 
sador that the Powers shall propose to the Balkan States the 
following preliminaries of peace, supposing that they refuse 
mediation or set up exaggerated conditions : 

The Islands question to be left to be decided by the Powers ; 
Turkey to cede all territory West of the Enos-Midia line, except 
Albania, which shall be delimited and organised by the Powers ; 
no war indemnity ; the five belligerents to be summoned to the 


* The Turks refused to accept this line. 
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Paris negociations on the subject of their taking over part of the 
Ottoman debt. 

We signified to Sir Edward Goschen our full agreement with 
the foregoing suggestion. 

Moreover Sir Edward Grey enquired whether some kind of 
pressure could not be brought to bear on the Allies to induce them 
to accept the preliminaries. Our reply was that we considered 
this idea also worthy of consideration, but that at present we 
could make no practical proposals in answer to his suggestion. 


XXXIV. 489 
JAGO, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE von LicHnowsky, March 14th, 1913 


Telegram. 

I agree entirely with Sir Edward Grey’s proposals regarding 
peace negociations and pressure on the Balkan States. But in 
order to make withdrawal of financial help effective, I will say in 
confidence that the fictitious business which is so popular with 
France and Russia would have to be put a stop to. According 
to reliable reports, Bulgaria has been continuously receiving 
arms and money from Russia, whilst the Franco-Serbian Bank 
has just offered Serbia 30 millions of francs under pretence of a 
loan for railway construction.} 


XXXIV. 502 
JAGOW, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE von LicHNowsky, March 15th, 
I9gI3 

The continuance of the siege of Scutari by Montenegro, the 
military help given by Serbia, and the latter’s persistence in 
sending troops to Albania not only constitute serious disrespect 
for the advice of the Great Powers, but they are making an impos- 
sible situation for Albania. This country, for which the Powers 
desire to assure a future as a State, is perpetually exposed to the 
worst hardships of war; instead of being protected by Europe 
it is a scene of devastation and outrage practised on the lives and 
property of the inhabitants. 

Such conditions are a disgrace to the Powers which have 
taken Albania’s future into their hands. It appears urgently 
necessary not only from the political, but also from the human- 
itarian point of view that the Powers should put a stop to the 
action of Serbia and Montenegro. 

The British Ambassador reports that Sir Edward Grey has 
already instructed the representatives at Cetigne ® and Belgrade 
to protest against the continuance of the siege of Scutari. It 
seems to me advisable that the Powers at the London Conference 

1Cf. Stieve, Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskys, III, 93. 

2 Count de Salis. 
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should decide on a joint emphatic declaration of unwillingness to 

allow the useless warfare in Albania to go on any longer and 

should express their decision through their representatives at 

Cetigne and Belgrade—perhaps in the form of a collective démarche. 
I beg Your Highness to speak to Sir E. Grey in this sense. . 


XXXIV. 522 


PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoiitwecG, March 17th, 1913 
Extract. 

Sir Edward Grey asked me to come and see him to discuss the 
present state of the Albanian question. He repeated the well- 
known reasons which prevented Russia from opposing Monte- 
negro as well as Serbia and from sacrificing Scutari as well as 
Djakova. He saw no solution for the moment, since Count 
Berchtold was refusing to agree with the Russian proposal... . 
It was lamentable that Count Berchtold had talked of breaking 
off the Ambassadors’ Conference ; for it would force him, Grey, 
to make statements in Parliament on the situation, and it was 
hard to tell what effect such revelations would have. I strength- 
ened the Minister in the view that it was desirable to continue 
the negociations here, both on account of public opinion and— 
to use his own expression—to have a sort of ‘clearing house’ 
for all burning political questions. .. . 

Sir Edward Grey said that the difficulty lay in the disunion 
of the Powers; but no one could expect that a European war 
would arise for the sake of Djakova, a town of 6,000 inhabitants. 
As regards giving a commission of execution to one of the Powers, 
he added with a smile, the Italians would be the first to protest 
against any suggestion of granting one to Austria. 


[In reply to a telegram of April 30th from the Marquis di San Giuliano 
Signor Tittoni, the Italian Ambassador in Paris, wrote: ‘If Austria- 
Hungary occupied all or part of Montenegro, we should have to occupy 
Durazzo and Valona without asking her permission.’ (XXXIV. 773; cf. 
W.N. Doerkes-Boppard, Das Ende des Dvreibundes, p. 24.) 

On April 12th, 1913, Count Pourtalés wrote from St. Petersburg in 
a despatch on the question between Bulgaria and Roumania: ‘My 
British colleague (Sir George Buchanan) himself says that he has had 
very few instructions. I think that his attitude is mainly explained 
by his personal sympathies for Bulgaria, where he was Minister for several 
years.’ (XXXIV. 686.) 

Pressure from the Powers, and also the fact that her dispute with 
Bulgaria over the division of the spoils of the late war was occupying 
her attention, caused Serbia to lose interest in the siege of Scutari. On 
April 14th, 1913, Griesinger, in Belgrade, reported: ‘The Secretary 
General tells me that the Serbian Government have a telegram from 
Cetigne, stating that King Nikita is firmly determined to continue the 
siege of Scutari and bitterly reproaches the Serbian Government with 
leaving him in the lurch just as the fall of Scutari is imminent. But 
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even so the Serbian Government is determined to withdraw its troops 
and has already telegraphed to Athens for transports to get the troops 
home... .’ (XXXIV. 686.) 

On April 23rd, 1913, Scutari fell. Count Berchtold at once proposed 
occupation of. Montenegrin ports, and Lichnowsky was instructed to 
support him in London.] 


AXALV. 723 
JAGow, IN BERLIN, TO THE EMPEROR WILLIAM, AT METZ, 
April 24th, 1913 
Cipher telegram: 

Your Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome telegraphs: Austrian 
Government has proposed here that strong pressure shall be 
exerted on Montenegro by occupation or bombardment of the 
coast towns. (The EMPEROR: ‘It was bound to come, since Grey 
and the Ambassadors’ Conference did nothing energetic except talk 
about the capture of Scutari, which is a direct box on the ear for the 
Powers! Austria cannot stand such insolence for ever, as it means 
that her only political act (creation of Albania) comes to nothing.’) 
Otherwise Austria must act by herself. Marquis San Giuliano 
has instructed his Ambassador in London to take appropriate 
action. He is very anxious to keep the European Concert to- 
gether in order to prevent Austria-Hungary from acting by her- 
self. (The EMpERoR: ‘It cannot possibly be lasting in the way 
suggested by Grey ; 1t is so wretchedly flabby. We cannot co-operate 
in aeternum without suffering seriously in self-respect ; it is in fact 
cowardice !—If Sir E. Grey does not act quickly and decisively, 
the Powers’ co-operation will end abruptly! They cannot answer 
the capture of Scutari with resolutions alone.’) 


XXXIV. 724 
PRINCE LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
April 24th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

I consider it out of the question that England will break 
away, but I doubt whether this Government or the Ambassadors’ 
Conference will for the present be in favour of active measures 
against King Nicholas, before the reply to our Note 1 of yesterday 
has been received. Yesterday Asquith was not in favour of a 
demand including a time limit, which most of the colleagues 
also opposed. Sir E. Grey was still absent, and Sir A. Nicolson 
too much under Russian influence to support severity of action 
against Montenegro. If the Montenegrin reply turns out un- 
satisfactory or is long in coming, they will probably agree here 
that Austria-Hungary and Italy shall carry out the will of the 


1 The démarche resulting from this Note was taken on May ist. (Cf. 
p. 174.) 
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Powers, but I certainly do not believe that the Cabinet here will 
assume responsibility for exposing British troops to the risk of 
being shot by Montenegrins, because such a conflict would not 
be popular in England. 


XXXIV. 725 
Jacow, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE LicHNowsky, April 25th, 1913 


Telegram. 
If no other effective measures are adopted, please work for 
a mandate to be given to Austria and Italy, or Austria alone. 


XXXIV. 759 


TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
April 28th, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

Count Berchtold has again applied in Rome for co-operation. 

The Minister read me a telegram from Count Mensdorff report- 
ing a conversation with the King of England. The gist of the 
King’s observations is as follows: No precipitancy. Patience. 
In time some means will be found for getting King Nikita out of 
Scutari. (The EMpEror: ‘ When he has fortified and provisioned 
himself and obtained fresh money and mumitions! Nonsense !) 
When the Ambassador asked how His Majesty thought this was 
to be done, the King returned no answer. (The EMPEROR: 
‘ Naturally, since there is to be no shooting.’) As the conversation 
proceeded, the King had an idea,—officers from the squadron 3 
might be sent to Scutari to summon the Montenegrins to evacuate 
the fortress. (The Emperor: ‘ Nonsense!’) But the King 
could not say what was to happen if Nikita refused. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ There 1s no answer to that! Because no one has the 
courage to envisage this eventuality and burn powder. Plenty of fine 
words, but defend his honour and opinions—no! That is the weak 
spot. That is how the Britons choose to appear to outsiders.) The 
King spoke decidedly against sending troops.2. He could not 
take the risk of having British soldiers fired upon. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘ Unbelievable rubbish! Why not? Are they to be used 
only against Germany ? Besides they get fired at in every part of 
the world !—His Majesty is not a military character !—The Triple 
Entente won't have it !—England tire son épingle du jeu, and when 
the crash comes on the Continent, she will stick for a time to her 
favourite role of tertius gaudens and see her leadership of the Euro- 
pean Conference disappear without a murmur. These precious 
soldiers will only be used later on—against us !) 


1 Cf. p. 177. The Emperor was mistaken. 
*Cf. Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, p. 270. 
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XXXIV. 761 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
Apnil 28th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 


Extracts from Minutes of to-day’s meeting. 

Interrogé par Sir E. Grey Ambassadeur de France répond- 
qu'il ne croit pas que son Gouvernement se préte A un débarque- 
ment. (The EMpEror: Forbidden by Russia. How does that fit 
in with San Giuliano’s assertion that Pichon had again shown 
willingness for energetic action ?’) Tlestime qu’avant de s’occuper 
de mesures de coércition il conviendrait de rechercher un moyen 
de faciliter au Roi Nicolas une réponse satisfaisante (The Em- 
PEROR : ‘ I.e. buying him off !’) en lui faisant comprendre qu-aus- 
sit6t aprés l’évacuation de Scutari les Puissances prendront en 
considération certaine compensation 4 accorder 4 Monténégro. 
(The EMPEROR: ‘ Russia’s idea.’) . . . Ce que Sir E. Grey pré- 
férerait serait une déclaration au Roi de Monténégro (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘It would not impress him.’) disant que s’il se soumette 
a la volonté des Puissances elles discuteraient avec lui aprés 
Vévacuation de Scutari des compensations raisonnables. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘Very vague! It may be at Albania’s expense !’) 
Si, au contraire il se refuse a la demande des Puissances, le Gou- 
vernement Britannique ne lui donnera aucun appui et se désintér- 
essera de son sort. (The Emperor: ‘ That also will leave him 
cold.’ 

e concert with Count Mensdorff I opposed mention of a 
mandate, as there was to-day no prospect that Sir E. Grey meant 
to participate or that it would be accepted. I strongly supported 
the British Government’s standpoint and said repeatedly that it 
was most important that all the Governments should be at one 
in this view. If this happens it will mean practically that a 
mandate will be granted to Austria-Hungary. (The EMPEROR: 


SCOTVECh. \os . . 


[In a conversation on February 1st, 1912, with his brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Wiirttemberg, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand said: ‘ The 
only right policy is to let the Balkan peoples settle their affairs by them- 
selves and look on. At the proper moment we could help towards peace. 

You don’t know how many and what sort of people I have to 
contend with; Berchtold alone understands me; he agrees with me and 
that is a comfort.” (XXXIV. 309-10.) 

Again, on March 2oth Tschirschky wrote from Vienna: ‘ Everywhere 
one hears complaints of Berchtold’s compliance towards Russia, and 
even in the Foreign Office one hears contemptuous comments on his 
alleged weakness. We can only wish, however, that he may remain in 
power, for he has shown that the final object of his policy is merely 
maintenance of peace in Europe.’ (XXXIV. 535.)] 
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XXXIV. 763 
Report By Major Count VON KAGENECK, IN VIENNA, April 28th, 
1913 

General von Conrad! and all the officers, to whom I spoke 
to-day at the War Office, are convinced that only force of arms 
would induce the King of Montenegro to give up Scutari. Even 
if he was ready for it the feelings of his people would never allow 
it. According to recent but uncorroborated reports King Nikita 
was taking measures already to remove all his army, except five 
battalions, away from Scutari to the Northward in order to be 
ready for the Austrians. Moreover guns were to be stationed 
on the Lovéen (heights overhanging Cattaro) to threaten that town. 

The Chief of the General Staff expects that, if Austria marches 
into Montenegro, Slav solidarity will force the Serbs from the 
Sanjak, with their 20,000 men—the only ones available to begin 
with,—either to advance from the Sanjak on Serajevo or to 
threaten the left flank of the Austrian advance. Once it is certain 
that Serbia comes in, the ‘ Balkan mobilisation ’ must at once be 
sanctioned in Vienna. Even in this event the Chief does not 
intend proposing any special measures for Galicia. With 120 
men per company and 150 troopers per squadron the line of 
advance is sufficiently protected against Russia. The Chief 
asked me if I thought that Russia would stay quiet if the ‘ Balkan 
mobilisation ’ took place. I considered I ought to answer ‘no’, 
and Conrad agreed. On my questioning whether, if mobilisation 
took place admittedly against the two kingdoms, serious unrest 
would not have to be expected in the northern and southern 
Slav parts of the Dual Monarchy, Conrad shrugged his shoulders 
and said: ‘Chi lo sa? Four years ago it would have been 
simpler.’? He meant that we in Germany might easily have 
raised an appeal to nationality. It could not be hinted in Aus- 
tria-Hungary that it was now a matter of guarding the Germanic 
race against the Slavs, whom the successes in the Balkans had 
inflamed. 

Conrad has no idea of giving up Montenegro if operations are 
undertaken against it. That restless neighbour, he says, must 
be made harmless for ever; though the country is not fertile, 
Montenegro forms a valuable bridge over to Albania. In my 
opinion this idea of forming a new State contains, from the geo- 
graphical standpoint, no more justification for its existence than 
Austrian Dalmatia without the hinterland of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


1Cf. Conrad, Aus Meiner Dienstzeit, III, 275; Count Kageneck said 
that the Emperor William was opposed to war, as were also a great 
many other people; but at the General Staff they were convinced that 
this war was unavoidable and expected it, and war with Russia as well.’ 
2 Cf. Vol. III, Chapter XXVI. 
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It could only be said that the Slav question had been completely 
cleared up—according to Conrad’s recipe (1908 /o9)—if the Sanjak 
and western Serbia came into Austria’s possession. The districts 
of Nisch and Pirot might be allotted to Bulgaria, and the eastern 
part of Serbia between the Morava and Timok might go to 
Roumania. The military party are in favour of this plan for 
partitioning Serbia. 

The Chief seemed to me less happy about Roumania’s attitude 
in the event of a great war, although he is thoroughly confident 
in King Carol. He thinks that Russia will use every effort to 
hold Roumania in leash by means of Bulgaria. 

He was pleased to note the fact that the Serbian troops in 
northern Albania had already begun to leave the country in 
Greek ships.?. In the difficult mountain country of Montenegro 
they would now only have the 26,000 Montenegrin troops to deal 
with, but it would be a wearisome operation. 

Conrad doubts whether Italy will enter wholeheartedly into 
military operations against Montenegro. A remark by my Italian 
colleague, Colonel Albricci, who is emphatic about the difficulties 
of the campaign, seemed to me to prove that the Chief’s assump- 
tion was perhaps correct. 

Conrad tells me that the Emperor and Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand (who arrived unexpectedly in Vienna on the 26th) are 
now convinced of the necessity of energetic action by Austria- 
Hungary. * 


XXXIV. 775 


REPORT BY Major Count VON KAGENECK, MILITARY ATTACHE 
IN VIENNA, April 30th, 1913 ' 

Extract. ; 

. . . The Chief of the General Staff to-day apparently went so 
far as to lodge a complaint against Count Berchtold for inter- 
fering in matters which concerned the Chief’s department. (I hope 
there will be no preliminary Commission as there was in the 
annexation crisis!) The Army inspector at Serajevo, General 
Potiorek, yesterday telegraphed urgently for powers to make 
certain final military preparations in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The 
War Minister backed the appeal. Count Berchtold apparently 
succeeded in inducing the Emperor to refuse. Hence bitterness 
on the part of Conrad... 


1Cf, Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 365; Der Krieg, ed. by Dr. 
Heinrich Kanner, October Number, 1929, p. 11, and January, 1903, 
p. 147- 

2Cf. p. 168. 

2Cre Conrad, 11,5272 er seq: 
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XXXIV. 777 

BELOW-SALESKE, AT SOFIA, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May ist, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

Démarche accomplished! Official reply will follow after 
consultation between the Allies. 

The Prime Minister stated to-day that Bulgaria was ready to 
extend the arrangement regarding suspension of hostilities, and 
also that London should be chosen as the place for the peace nego- 
ciations and that the same delegates should be appointed to it. 
M. Geshoff hopes that the Ambassadors’ Conference will settle 
the text of the preliminary peace Treaty, so that it may be signed 
as soon as possible by the Bulgarian representative there. 


XXXIV. 780 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May ist, 1913 
Cipher telegram. Extract. 

. . . At to-day’s meeting Sir E. Grey stated that M. Popo- 
vitch, the Montenegrin representative, had made the following 
communication, which he was prepared to repeat officially if it 
found sympathy in the assembly (The EmMpERor: ‘?//’): 
‘ J’ai ordre de mon Gouvernement de demander au Gouverne- 
ment royal d’Angleterre, si dans le cas ot le Monténégro céde 
a la volonté des Grandes Puissances en faisant le sacrifice de ses 
ambitions les plus naturelles en acceptant la solution Scutari a 
l’Albanie, les Grandes Puissances accorderaient une compensation 
territoriale (The Emperor: ‘ Non.’) digne de ses sacrifices et 
dont la ligne frontiére passerait—avec une aide efficace pour 
rétablir sa situation économique et rendre la vie plus possible a 
ses habitants.’ 

I stated at once that there could be no word of ‘ compensations 
territoriales ’, since the northern frontier of Albania had been 
settled once and for all. (The Emperor: ‘ Correct.’) Count 
Mensdorff spoke in the same sense. But I supported the view 
taken by Sir E. Grey, M. Cambon, Count Benckendorff and Mar- 
quis Imperiali (The EMPEROR: ‘ The Entente plus Italy! It gets 
nicer and nicer!’ But Imperial ! ! !’) that Montenegro’s readiness 
to give up Scutari (The EMpERor: ‘ But only against compen- 
sation, which cannot be done.’) might serve as a basis for further 
negociations and for postponing military measures for a while. 
(The EMPEROR: ‘ What is this? It may last for months! So 
Vienna 1s to be done out of its measures.’) . . . 

I joined Count Mensdorff in pressing for time to be granted so 
as to make postponement easier for the Austrian Government ; 

1Ci= pa 169; 
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but this suggestion came to nothing owing to opposition from the 
others. (The EMprror: ‘ Naturally! All they want is to make 
action by Austria impossible.’) 

I should like to suggest once again that rejection of the British 
suggestion would make a most unfavourable impression here, 
since the British Government’s attitude is of decisive importance 
for all the other Powers. Invasion by Austria will never receive 
assent here, unless they are convinced that every means for a 
peaceful settlement has been exhausted. (The EMpERor: ‘ By 
whom and how can conviction be brought to that block-head, Grey ?’) 


XXXIV. 784 
JAGOw, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE von LicHNowsky, May 2nd, 1913 
Telegram. 

We have empowered the Imperial Minister at Cetigne to make 
the proposed démarche, if his Austrian colleague receives the 
required instructions. We have no inducement to urge adhesion 
to the démarche or postponement in Vienna, since we are unwilling 
to encourage our Ally to adopt a weak policy. Sir E. Grey’s 
attitude, the weakness of which borders on disloyalty, has made a 
most unfavourable impression here. If his actions had corre- 
sponded in any way with his high-sounding words in Parliament, 
the Scutari question would have been solved by now. 


XXXIV. 788 

TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May and, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

Count Berchtold read me the decision taken at the latest meet- 
ing in London. He said that if the other Powers still wanted a 
démarche made at Cetigne, they could make it. Austria could 
not join in it. The London decision mentioned neither a time- 
limit for Montenegro to make up her mind nor coercive measures, 
(The EMPEROR: ‘ Correct’) and now actually contemplated com- 
pensation for Montenegro, none of which points could the Mon- 
archy accept. He meant to advise the Powers to proceed at 
once with this démarche: (The EMPEROR: ‘ They will take care 
not to.’) otherwise Austrian action could not be delayed any 
longer. 


XXXIV. 793 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, May 3rd, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 
Count Mensdorff has announced here that his Government 
does not object to the representations, which have been settled 
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upon, being undertaken by other Powers at Cetigne, but that it 
is unable to take part in them, because neither time-limit nor 
coercive measures are contemplated, but rather allowances at this 
early stage. Sir E. Grey told me that he deeply regretted Aus- 
tria’s attitude, which made it hard for him to represent in St. 
Petersburg that no effort had been spared in Vienna to get the 
Powers to work together. I again said how much we wished 
England to bear a part in carrying out the joint decisions of the 
Powers. Sir E. Grey again pointed to the reluctant attitude of 
France and Russia, which was preventing England from bearing 
a part, also to public opinion here. I may assume that Cabinet 
considerations and fear of difficulties in Parliament weigh in the 
balance, since it is not impossible that the Opposition may use 
the discontent in the country in an attempt to throw out the 
Government. He, and Mr. Asquith also, are afraid of a sudden 
change in public feeling, which from their point of view is not 
altogether incomprehensible. 


German Note. 

Prince Lichnowsky’s telegram does not bring out the alarming im- 
pression produced among the Powers of the Triple Entente by Count 
Mensdorff’s announcement that Austria was refusing to join in the joint 
action of the Powers and desired to act against Montenegro direct. Sir 
E. Grey, Count Benckendorff and Paul Cambon at once took council 
together mainly on the point of Sazonov’s demand that, if Austria acted 
alone against Montenegro, England and France should withdraw their 
ships |\from Montenegrin waters. (Cf. French Yellow Book, Les Affaires 
Balkaniques, II, 186. Telegram from Pichon to Paul Cambon.) 


XXXIV. 805 

REPORT BY MAJOR COUNT VON KAGENECK, IN VIENNA, May 4th, 
I9I3 

Secret. 


Shortly before I entered the War Office to-day a telegraphic 
report had come in from Captain Hubka, the Austrian Military 
Attaché at Cetigne, stating that the King of Montenegro had 
renounced Scutari unconditionally and promised to evacuate the 
town within 24 hours, and that the whole Ministry had resigned. 

The news naturally had a depressing effect on the Chief of 
the General Staff. Poor General Conrad had after years of 
struggle and disappointment at last dared to hope, and with 
justification, that his peace preparations would be realised. In 
answer to pressure from him and Potiorek, the Governor of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, a ‘state of emergency for the new pro- 
vinces ’ was proclaimed. This step was correctly interpreted by 
the public, and especially by the money market, as a significant 
sign of the seriousness of the situation. The Chief said to-day 
that it was all off again, and dismissed me with the words: ‘ You 
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may pity me’. He was utterly in despair, and so were the rest 
of the officers, so far as they knew of the unexpected turn of 
events. The Chief said to me that the whole of the Balkans were 
a sink of corruption. King Nikita’s obstinacy had been merely 
part of a great manceuvre on the Stock Exchange. Through 
the Bank in Paris he had bought up a large block of Austrian 
Bonds, which had fallen sharply during the last few days, and 
he stood to make millions by the upward movement which was 
sure to follow.? 

General von Conrad told me to-day that the last Serbian 
troops had evacuated northern Albania 

The Chief protested absolutely against action to be taken 
jointly with Italy (now of course objectless) in Albania, which 
would involve cutting off Montenegro. He said he was not in 
favour of it under any circumstances. He regarded the dropping 
of this co-operation with Italy as the one comfort in the disaster. 
It puts the question of the cession of Valona (which the Chief 
never really liked) back where it was before. 


OOM 


ECKHARDT, MINISTER AT CETIGNE, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, May 8th, 1913 


Cipher telegram. 

The King states that a fully satisfactory understanding was 
arrived at between the British Admiral ? and the Montenegrin 
delegates regarding the evacuation of Scutari. The Montenegrin 
Government communicated to us to-day the instructions given 
to their delegates regarding delivery and evacuation of the town. 
They make the démarche ordered in the telegram of May 6th 
superfluous, and we decided to omit it. 

The King summoned the members who had come for the 
meeting of the Skupchtina, which was called off, to come to him, 
and explained his reasons for renouncing Scutari. Quiet and 
order are general everywhere. 


[The Ambassadors’ Conference in London next proceeded to draft a 
treaty of peace between Turkey and the Balkan States. The main con- 
cern was the creation of an autonomous Albania under a purely nominal 
suzerainty of the Sultan. Its neutrality was to be guaranteed by the 
Powers. The ruler and the officers of the gendarmerie were to be Euro- 
peans, but not subjects of the six Great Powers. The administration and 
finances were to be organised by the Great Powers for a period of ten 

ears. 
x Cambon and Benckendorff wished to maintain the Sultan’s suzerainty, 
whilst the Austrian and Italian Ambassadors were for doing away with it.] 


1Cf. Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, p. 362. 
2 Vice-Admiral Cecil Burney. ’ Not given. 
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XXXIV. 838 


BELOW-SALESKE, AT SOFIA, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLtitweG, May 11th, 1913 


Extract. 

Ever since the war broke out my Austro-Hungarian colleague, 
Count Tarnowski, has been in constant communication with the 
Prime Minister and during these last weeks no day has passed 
without his appearing at the Foreign Office for the purpose of 
feeling M. Geshoff’s political pulse. 

Up till now Count Tarnowski had little pleasure in his task. 
He has often opened his heart to me, saying that the dishonesty 
and inconsistency of Bulgarian policy made his task very difficult. 
. . . Hesaw hardly any possibility of turning Bulgaria away from 
following in Russia’s train and into the arms of the Monarchy . . . 

In the present political situation, which is utterly dim here, 
and which may not show any light until the much longed-for 
preliminary peace is concluded, I think it not impossible that 
Count Tarnowski may be more successful in his courtship for a 
time than he has been hitherto. I can get no certain indications 
at present; perhaps more may be ascertainable in Vienna. 
During these last days my Austrian colleague has been remark- 
ably reserved and has kept carefully out of my way. 


XXXIV. 862 
The same, May 24th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. Extract. 

I hear on reliable authority that the Government here has 
enquired through its representative at Bucharest whether, in the 
event of a conflict with her ally, Bulgaria may count on Rou- 
mania’s neutrality. Itis not known what compensation is offered 
for this. Up till now Bulgaria is said not to have consented to 
any territorial concession. .. . 


XXXIV. 863 


KUHLMANN, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN LONDON, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, May 23rd, 1913 


At to-day’s conversation with Sir Edward Grey Turkey’s 
financial condition after the Peace was mentioned and with it 
also the question of a war indemnity for the Allies. Sir Edward 
said that he still held that no indemnity should be granted ; it 
was not ‘ fair’ to Turkey and only made the work of reconstruct- 
ing the Turkish State in Asia, in which all the Great Powers 
were equally interested, more difficult. So far as he knew the 
wishes of the Great Powers, Russia was in favour of an indemnity, 
and recently Austria had drawn nearer to the Russian point of 
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view. I asked a question of Count Mensdorff, who confirmed Sir 
E. Grey’s view with some attempt at evasion. Germany has 
done so much for the Danube Monarchy in this crisis that it would 
not be unfair to expect Austrian policy to identify itself with the 
German standpoint in a question which touches our railway inter- 
ests in Asia Minor so closely. 


XXXIV. 868 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May 27th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

To-day Sir E. Grey received the chiefs of the Balkan States 
Peace Commission singly and explained his point with the words : 
‘Il faut signer ou partir’.1 The Bulgarians are very much 
pleased, but the Greeks and Serbs are astounded and feel insulted. 
Both said it was not mediation, but intervention ; a new situation 
had been created, and they would have to ask for fresh 
instructions. 


XXXIV. 878 
JAGOW, IN BERLIN, TO TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, May 30th, 1913 


Count Berchtold caused the Austrian Ambassador to request 
me to use my influence at Bucharest, so that, in the event of any 
Serbo-Bulgarian conflict, Roumania should not side with Serbia 
or even enter into treaty relationship with her, as it would bring 
Roumania into direct opposition with Austrian policy and also 
with the Triple Alliance. We decided to grant Count Berchtold’s 
request and to provide the Imperial Minister at Bucharest with 
suitable instructions. At the same time I thought I could not 
but forward a letter (copy enclosed) to Count Szégyenyi,? in 
order to show him the intolerable position into which the Austrian 
requirement would force Roumania, supposing the Vienna 
Cabinet could not induce its Bulgarian friends to give Roumania 
something in return. 

Your Excellency will please mention the contents of this 
letter to Count Berchtold. 

Secret telegram No. 226? will display to Your Excellency 
the Roumanian point of view, which in my opinion is thoroughly 
justified. 


1 Cf. H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock, p. 388; Steed, Through Thirty Years, 
I, p. 360. 

F Retiias Ambassador in Berlin. This letter stated: ‘ Roumania 
now says—and I consider, quite logically—that if Austria-Hungary can- 
not permit a “‘ Greater Serbia,” Roumania cannot stand a ‘* Greater 
Bulgaria ’’.’ 

3 Not given. 


CHAPTER AL 
THE THIRD BALKAN WAR, 1913 


[The Balkan allies now fell out over the territory won from Turkey. 
Greece, Serbia and Roumania felt that Bulgaria had gained far too much 
owing to her direct advance against the heart of the Turkish Empire and 
they attacked her simultaneously. Bulgaria appealed to the Powers for 
help ; the latter, with the exception of Austria, were in favour of strict non- 
intervention on any side, but their object was to enforce peace and pro- 
duce a settlement. To this end it was made clear to Bulgaria that she 
would have to give up much of the territory she was occupying. A 
dispute about what was to be allotted to Greece produced a division 
amongst the Powers (cf. p. 185), which for the moment broke up the two 
great groups. Peace and a settlement were procured early in August, 1913. 

Towards the end of May, 1913, Roumania and Bulgaria concluded a 
treaty by which Bulgaria ceded Silistria to Roumania. The arrangement 
left Bulgaria deeply hostile to Roumania. 

By the treaty of March 13th, 1912 (cf. p. 107), between Serbia and 
Bulgaria, the Tsar was to be arbitrator in any difference which might 
arise between them. (Cf. Brandenburg, pp. 419, 448; H. Nicolson, Lord 
Carnock, p. 388 ; Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, p. 366.) Now, however, 
Serbia and Bulgaria were definitely hostile, and Greece and Serbia united 
in demanding that Bulgaria should cede to them a considerable portion 
of Macedonia. It was known that the Tsar and the Russian Government 
disapproved of King Fredinand’s methods. 

On June 5th Tschirschky wrote from Vienna: ‘M. Danew 1 has been 
much disgusted by his conversations with M. Poincaré, Pichon and Isvolsky 
All three—the President kindly, the Minister more definitely, and the 
Russian Ambassador brutally (The EMpERoR: ‘ Aha/ So the Tsar has 
enforced the views he expressed here on May 24th.’)—declared to him that 
Bulgaria must give way to Serbia and agree to a revision of the treaty. 
M. Danew says there can be no question of this... .’ (XXXV. 15.) 

Tsar telegraphed on June 8th offering arbitration to the Kings of 
Serbia and Bulgaria.] 


XXXV. 40 


TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, June 14th, 1913 
Extract. 
I had an opportunity yesterday of talking to Count Berchtold 
about the Tsar’s telegram to the Governments at Sofia and Bel- 
grade regarding the Serbo-Bulgarian dispute. The Minister was 


1 Bulgarian representative at the Ambassadors’ Conference in London ; 
then (1913) Bulgarian Prime Minister. 
180 
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obviously very unpleasantly impressed by it. (The EMPEROR: 
‘He may well be! It comes from his wobbling!’) ... 

The Tsar’s telegram is generally felt here to be a direct blow 
at Austria-Hungary. The part which the Tsar assigns to himself, 
(The EmpERor : ‘ According to the Treaty he was to be called in as 
arbitrator.’) that of Head of all the Slavs and Protector of the 
Balkan States, has confirmed the view held in political circles 
here that the matter cannot be cleared up without a definite 
explanation between the Monarchy and Russia. (The EMPEROR : 
‘ The telegram was not needed for this ; and yet this was the original 
cause of the whole of the mess in the Balkans.’) 


AXXV. 55 

BARON VON GRIESINGER, AT BELGRADE, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, June 22nd, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

The British Minister! is instructed to inform the Serbian 
Government that Sir E. Grey definitely expects Serbia to submit 
to the Tsar’s arbitration unconditionally. My British colleague 
has little confidence that his mission will be successful. Again 
this afternoon there are rumours of a Cabinet crisis. 


XXXV. 57 
The same, June 24th, 1913 

The decision on the ministerial crisis which broke out on 
Sunday is put off until Thursday. The Cabinet has decided to 
accept the invitation from St. Petersburg to a Conference of the 
four Prime Ministers and to accept the Tsar’s arbitration without 
reservation. The Skupchtina, which meets on Thursday, is to 
vote on the decision. A majority in its favour appears certain, 
and the chances of peace seem to be on the increase. 


XXXV. 75 
PRINCE vON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, June 27th, 1913 
Sir Edward Grey invited me to come and see him to talk 
over the results of his conversations with the French statesmen.? 
He described them as highly satisfactory. He had made certain 
that the French desired as much as England did to maintain peace 
and to work together for localisation of the war as far as possible, 
if by chance it broke out again. All the conversations had turned 
on the subjects mentioned in the after-dinner speeches at Buck- 
ingham Palace—which were public property—and had contained 
1 Sir Ralph Paget. 


2 President Poincaré and Pichon, the Foreign Minister, were in London 
from June 24th to 27th. (Cf. French Yellow Book, Les Affaires Balkan- 


aques, II, 233.) 
VOL. IV.—I3 
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nothing which could exclude co-operation by other Powers. He 
mentioned specially a passage in M. Poincaré’s speech at the 
Guildhall and said that his statement had been jointly agreed upon. 

The conversation with the French statesmen had not been 
merely concerned with the subject of peace generally, but had 
treated of Turkey and her future, i.e. the question of Asia Minor. 
Two possible methods had been indicated; either the Powers 
should unite to restore Turkey, throw upon her financial burdens 
as light as possible—perhaps help her financially—and assist her 
to reorganise her administration, or else should come to an under- 
standing with her regarding spheres of interest, (The EMPEROR : 
‘T.e. partition.’) which would certainly mean the beginning of the 
end for Turkey. Sir Edward had agreed with MM. Poincaré 
and Pichon that the first method was the right one, and that 
Turkey must be maintained and restored. Syria had not been 
mentioned. 

I took this opportunity to assure the Minister that we also 
held like views, and should do so as long as we were certain of 
being on cordial terms with the British Government. All opinions 
to the contrary had to do with private or commercial interests, 
but these were not the views of those in high position. The news 
about feeling in Arabia, Syria and other non-Turkish districts 
did not hold out particularly favourable hopes, but we believed 
that, if all the Powers worked together, they would succeed in 
keeping the Turkish Empire alive in its present-day form. On 
this Sir Edward again said that, if it ever came to cutting up Asia 
Minor, German interests must be considered. (The EMPEROR : 
‘ Naturally! I shall see to that.’) 

German Note. 

The Bulgarians suddenly attacked the Greeks and Serbians on June 
29th, 1913, without the foreknowledge of the Bulgarian Government ; 
the orders came from the Bulgarian General Headquarters on the 28th. 
(Cf. Geshoff, L’ Alliance Balkanique, p. 158 et seq.) 

[It was a simultaneous attack on a line 100 kilometres in length, 
between Egri Palanka and Istib and was still going on on July 2nd. 
According to another account (XX XV. 82) the line was one of 220 kilo- 
metres, and fighting was taking place on the Gulf of Orphani (p. 84).] 


XXXV. 124 


Str Epwarp GOSCHEN TO ZIMMERMANN, GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, July 4th, 1913 

On returning here from my visit to you I found a telegram 
from Sir Edward Grey to the following effect : 

‘I have informed Lichnowsky that I also have recommended 
non-intervention and that I have sympathetic answers to the 
idea that the war should be localised. I have also informed him 
that as far as I can form an opinion it does not appear likely that 
any Power will intervene if Austria refrains from doing so.’ 
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This is in answer to a telegram which I sent to Sir Edward 
Grey the other day telling him that Herr von Jagow had informed 
me that he was in favour of non-intervention and was recom- 
mending that policy. 

German Note. 

There is no trace of such a conversation in the very informing Memoirs 
of Conrad of Hétzendorf. It is fresh evidence that in Count Berchtold’s con- 
versation with the Chief of the General Staff and in the report made to the 
Austrian Emperor nothing like military action against Serbia was proposed. 


XXXV. 136 
JAGOW, IN BERLIN, To TsCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, July 8th, 1913 


After the outbreak of the Balkan War, in my telegram of June 
30th 1 I expressed myself in favour of complete reserve on the 
part of the Great Powers. Similar telegrams were sent also to 
St. Petersburg and London. The Under-Secretary spoke in the 
same sense to M. Jules Cambon, whom I have not seen again 
owing to his being absent in Paris, I myself being at Kiel. This 
is why I took no initiative before regarding a démarche by all the 
Powers, since I did not know Austria’s views, nor did I know 
whether she would be prepared for a formal declaration. In the 
meantime Sir Edward Grey has taken the initiative at the last 
meeting in London (June 7th). We naturally continue on the 
same standpoint of non-intervention, and believe that it will but 
serve Austria’s interests if the war is localised and the Balkan 
States mutually exhaust each other. 

[Roumania was now beginning to threaten Bulgaria. On July 7th, 
1913, Ischirschky wrote from Vienna: ‘ Count Berchtold still regards the 
situation as being dangerous owing to Roumania’s action. He said that 
if she made war on Bulgaria and beat her, Russia and Roumania would 
certainly fall into each other’s arms. If Roumania were beaten, it would 
make our position very difficult (even though we were not obliged by 
tyveaty to take sides with Roumania, since the latter was the aggressor).’ 

Austria’s position was also very difficult. She had practically promised 
to support Roumania, hoping thereby to draw her away from Russia. Now, 
however, it became clear that Italy would refuse to be drawn into the con- 
flict, and Austria would be left to fightalone. San Giuliano met the German 
Chancellor at Fiuggi, a health resort, on July 19th, 1913, and told him 
that ‘no Italian Cabinet could dream of entering such a war on the side of 
Austria, since it would undoubtedly be a war of aggression’. (XXXV. 193.) 

On July roth the Roumanian Government gave orders for an invasion 
of Bulgaria, and the Dobrudja was quickly occupied.] 


XXXV. 140 
Jacow, IN BERLIN, TO THE EMPEROR WILLIAM, AT BERGEN, 
July roth, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 
Your Majesty’s Ambassador in St. Petersburg telegraphs: 
‘T learn from well-informed banking circles that in view of the 
1 Not given. 
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unfavourable military situation the Bulgarian Government has 
entreated the Russian Government by telegraph to intervene 
speedily.’ 

[Count Berchtold now suggested a European Conference. He said 
that ‘ it was very undesirable that the negociations between all the Balkan 
States, which concerned all Europe, should take place only in St. Peters- 
burg under Russian patronage. Even though he did not enjoy the idea 
of a European Conference, he would prefer one to the discussions in 
St. Petersburg’. (XXXV. 142.) 

Jagow’s comment was : ‘ A European Conference is very unsympathetic 
to us, being both wearisome and ungrateful for those who take part. 
Count Berchtold was himself against one, when there was a question of 
it in London.’ (Cf. p. 146.)] j 
XXXV. 165 
EARL GRANVILLE, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN BERLIN, TO JAGOW, 

July 17th, 1913 

I have been instructed by Sir Edward Grey to inform Your 
Excellency that without waiting for his colleagues he telegraphed 
instructions to Constantinople yesterday to urge the Turkish 
Government not to advance beyond the Enos-Midia line. His 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires was told to point out to the Turkish 
Government that every new complication increases the risk of 
intervention by some Great Power and that whether such inter- 
vention broke up the European Concert or not, it would probably 
raise the question of Constantinople which had been secured so 
far by the Treaty of Peace signed in London.t_ If Turkey renews 
the war, the telegram continues, she may provoke consequences 
as disastrous to her as those which have been brought on Bulgaria 
by the forward policy of the Bulgarian Government. 


[The Bulgarians having evacuated Adrianople, the Turks marched in 
on July 2t1st.] 


AA VO 


PRINCE LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
July 21st, 1913 
Extract. 

. . . Count Benckendorff let it be seen that his Government 
was specially inclined for quick and energetic action on the part 
of the Powers. My colleagues fear that Russia may act separately 
against Turkey. 

The Minutes, as adopted, were as follows: 

Sir Edouard Grey exprime l’avis que les Etats belligérants 
Roumanie, Servie, la Gréce, Monténégro, la Bulgarie, doivent 
etre encouragés a réunir leurs plénipotentiaires afin de mettre un 
terme aux hostilités et de rechercher les conditions d’un accord 


PCI Dai 77, 
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pour le rétablissement de la paix. Les arrangements A intervenir 
seront soumis a l’examen et a l’approbation des Puissances qui 
s’entendront a cette effet. 

L’avis de Sir Edouard Grey ne souléve aucune objection de la 
part des Ambassadeurs qui le soumettront 4 l’approbation de 
leurs Gouvernements. 

Sir Edouard Grey exprime 4 titre personnel l’opinion que les 
Puissances ne peuvent se dérober a l’obligation qu’elles ont 
assumée de délimiter la ligne Enos-Midia pour fixer la frontiére 
turco-bulgare. Le fait de l’avance des troupes turques au dela 
de cette ligne souléve une question que Sir Edouard Grey doit 
soumettre au Cabinet et il désire que les Ambassadeurs veuillent 
bien s’enquérir des vues de leurs Gouvernements a ce sujet. 


[The question of how Greece was to profit from the war divided the 
Powers somewhat curiously. Greece claimed Cavalla as a harbour, giving 
Bulgaria the inferior one of Dedeagatch. France and Germany (cf. pp. 
189, 190) supported the Greek claims, whilst Russia and Austria favoured 
Bulgaria. Sir Edward Grey was ready to agree with whatever was finally 
settled. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 450.)] 


XXXV. 194 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
July 22nd, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

Sir E. Grey said to me that he had tried to get an agreement 
on the basis that Austria should object to Serbia and Greece 
extending as far, say, as Gevgeli, but that Bulgaria should receive 
a good harbour on the Agean. If any other beside Cavalla was 
to be had, Greece could have it, otherwise not. I pointed to 
Dedeagatch, but he said he did not know if this was really a good 
enough harbour. He had never mentioned Cavalla to me before ; 
my information was obtained from something which my Austrian 
colleague said. But Grey seemed quite ready to agree with our 
views, so long as Bulgaria received a good harbour. 

[King Ferdinand sent a personal appeal to the German Emperor for 
help against the barbarities of the Turks, but only received in reply an 
expression of the Emperor’s earnest desire for peace in the Balkans. 
(XXXV. 200.)] 


XXXV. 209 
Jacow, IN BERLIN, TO TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, July 25th, 1913 


The Austrian Ambassador informed me that Count Berchtold 
had stated to M. Sazonov that Austria-Hungary was in agreement 
with the St. Petersburg Cabinet in that she could not allow Turkey 
to reconquer territory which had been ceded under the Treaty of 
London, nor could she let Bulgaria be strangled. Count Berch- 
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told hoped that peace would be restored between the Balkan 
kingdoms as quickly as possible. If Russia used more violent 
means to defend Bulgaria against Turkey, Austria reserved to 
herself the right to take suitable measures for a similar object, 
i.e. to prevent Bulgaria from being completely overthrown. 

[The Austrian fear was that Russia might attack Turkey either in 
Europe or Armenia. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 455; Conrad, Aus Meiner 
Dienstzeit, III, 404 et seq.)] 


XXXV. 212 
Verbal Note. 

Handed in at the Berlin Foreign Office on July 25th, 1913. 

Sir Edward Grey has hitherto done everything in his power 
to discourage any Power from resorting to precipitate measures 
of coercion against Turkey, and had hoped that it might have 
proved possible for the present to avoid such action as long as 
the Turks did not advance their troops beyond Adrianople. 

But if the latest news is true, and the Turks have really 
moved forward into Bulgaria itself, and have adopted an active 
policy of reprisal and vengeance on Bulgaria, then it becomes 
probable that circumstances will force the hands of the Russian 
Government. As Russia was originally the liberator of Bulgaria, 
Sir E. Grey does not see how it will be possible for any Power to 
induce her to stand idly by, while the defenceless Bulgaria is 
being devastated by Turkish troops. 

But if the Powers do not agree upon any combined action and 
thus render separate action by Russia inevitable, then at any rate 
it is most desirable that the form which any such action takes 
should be as little disagreeable to the other Powers as possible. 
If therefore the Imperial Government have any other views of a 
definite nature on this point Sir Edward Grey thinks that it 
would be very desirable that they should put themselves into 
touch with the Russian Government, and has spoken to Prince 
Lichnowsky to this effect. 

Gervman Note. 


There is no sign in the German Records that a reply was returned to 
this Note. 


XXXV. 210 

BARON VON WANGENHEIM, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25th, 1913 

Cipher telegram. Extract. 


. . . Itis remarkable how Austria speaks here to some extent 
as the Mandatory of Europe, whereas formerly the unity of the 
Powers was expressed by collective démarches. Many signs, 
including words used by the Russian Ambassador, awaken sus- 
picion that there exists an Austro-Russian understanding, pos- 
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sibly providing for armed intervention by the two Powers. 
Austria, short-sighted as ever, seems merely to think of not 
allowing Bulgaria to be saved by Russia alone. The re-conquest 
of Adrianople has united all parties for the moment and calls 
forth enthusiasm throughout the country. With this feeling in 
the air any attempt to snatch Adrianople away from Turkey 
would have serious consequences and might easily lead to a 
smash up in Asia Minor, for which we must be prepared if neces- 
sary. It is my impression that Russia intends to do the job by 
exploiting British vanity and Austrian ambition. 


0.0.07 


TREUTLER, IN THE EMPEROR’S SUITE AT BALESTRAND, TO THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25th, 1913 
Telegram. Extract. 

His Majesty agrees in principle that the Turks should adhere 
to the final arrangement of the frontier line, Enos-Midia, which 
can be used strategically in their favour, instead of in favour of 
the Bulgarians as it was in the first war. But His Majesty under- 
stands that, both from the purely human and also the military 
standpoint, the Turkish army wish to revive their honour in 
arms, and therefore cannot decide to do anything in dealing with 
Turkey except offer seriously meant advice. But above all His 
Majesty would not take part in any naval demonstration, because 
he wishes that the Powers should not, as in the spring, resort to 
measures which are no guarantee whatever that the desired 
object will be attained... 


XXXV. 274 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, July 7th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

Sir E. Grey has answered the Austro-Italian proposed draft 1 
with a counter-proposal to appoint the Commission of Control as 
a provisional Government for Albania, meanwhile fixing a date 
for the election of a Prince. As soon as the reply is received, 
joint bases will be submitted to the Ambassadors’ Conference, 
perhaps next Thursday. , 

A fresh Austrian suggestion to let Austrian and Italian pleni- 
potentiaries on the spot work out Albania’s future constitution 
was rejected by Sir E. Grey on the grounds of the bad impression 
it would make on the other Powers. He wishes the provisional 
Government to deal with this. 

The Vienna Cabinet appears still to oppose the appointment of 
a provisional Government (which is universally desired) con- 

1 Not given. 
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sisting of the Commission of Control, until the Prince is appointed 
and everything is finally organised; they seem to suspect an 
attempt to prevent establishment of permanent conditions. 

Regarding Koritsa! Sir E. Grey pointed out that Greece 
greatly desired to obtain connection with Serbia, who also wished 
to reach the Aegean Sea through Greece. This could perhaps also 
be obtained by way of Salonica, somewhat in the manner of the 
trade connection which Austria had desired. On my remarking 
that events in the Balkans might produce a fresh solution of 
existing problems, the Minister replied that many of the problems 
might be made easier in that way—a view which I find to be 
shared by several of my colleagues. Sir E. Grey then said, as he 
had said at the meeting, that the dispute between those who were 
formerly allies could not affect the decisions concluded by the 
Powers. Koritsa might go to Albania, if Greece obtained the 
islands, with the exception of Imbros and Tenedos which Turkey 
was to retain, and Thasos which was to be given to Bulgaria. 
He did not mention Samothrace. Some of the smaller islands 
also, the population of which was essentially Mohamedan, might 
stay with Turkey. 


ee 77, 
JAGOw, IN BERLIN, TO TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, July 10th, 1913 


For Your Excellency’s private and strictly personal infor- 
mation. 

Prince William of Wied 2 came to see me to-day to talk about 
the candidature to the Albanian throne. Count Larisch, the 
Austrian Ambassador, had been to see him at Potsdam to sound 
him about acceptance of his eventual election. Prince Wied 
said that he first asked the Count whether the frontiers of the new 
state were yet settled ; before that was done there was no good in 
thinking of appointing a Prince. He would have to consider the 
matter and consult his relations, and he could not declare his 
decision until after six weeks.—Prince Wied is on the eve of 
starting for Norway. 

Prince Wied is hesitating, and my impression is that the 
position offered to him does not personally attract him; but he 
cannot reject off-hand the task which is put before him. Besides 
the general objections, which he feels owing to the strangeness 
of the country, its economic resources, and the utter uncertainty 
of conditions, he has personal money objections. 

I told the Prince that we did not wish to be involved in the 
question of choice of a Prince, and that I could neither advise for 
or against. Every man must make for himself a decision of this 
sort, which depended on individual inclination and views of life. 


1T.e., the southern boundary of Albania. a CAS DutSs. 
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I cannot refrain from saying again—and my conversation 
with the Prince strengthened my opinion—that the ideas prevail- 
ing in Vienna about the choice of a Prince do not seem to me 
very practical. Before the frontiers of the country have even 
been settled, before there is any sort of certainty about the consti- 
tution, government organisation and financial stability of Albania, 
they can scarcely propose to undertake to select a candidate who 
will take the matter seriously .. . 

I leave it an open question whether a provisional Government, 
composed of Commissioners of all the Powers, is the right one. 
Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion of 5 years’ duration seems to me 
rather too long. Whether the present Albanian Government, 
which includes so doubtful an element as Essad Pacha, will be a 
reliable and useful instrument for a new and foreign Prince 
seems to me doubtful, to say the least. 


XXXV. 323 

COUNT VON QUADT, IN ATHENS, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
July 31st, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

From Queen Sophie to His Majesty the Emperor : 

“Tino? just wired begging me to telegraph you that most 
important would be to put in a good word with King of Roumania 
to support claims of Greece on Cavalla. Please excuse forward- 
ing this important message. Sophy.’ 

Text of telegram of yesterday from His Majesty the King: 

“Je viens d’apprendre trés confidentiellement de Bucharest 
qu'il serait de la plus haute importance pour nous si on disait un 
mot de Berlin au Roi de Roumanie et a son Gouvernement pour 
soutenir nos revendications sur Cavalla. You might send a tele- 
gram through the Legation to ask Willy to put in a good word. 
Please ask Quadt in my name quite privately to telegraph to 
Jagow from me personally only to tell King of Roumania to be 
kind to us. Constantine.’ 

[On August 8th, the Emperor appointed King Constantine a Field- 
Marshal in the German Army. On the 13th Griesinger reported from 
Belgrade that this appointment had been received with ‘ extraordinary 
jubilation amongst all classesof the population’. (The EMpEror: ‘ How 
vemarkable / ’)| 


XXXV. 342 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
August 5th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 
Sir E. Grey told me to-day that he would have to submit the 
question of Cavalla to the Cabinet. Russia, Austria-Hungary 


1 King of Greece. The telegrams are mostly in English in the original. 
(Cf. Note, p. 185.) 
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and Italy were decidedly in favour of Cavalla belonging to Bul- 
garia, whilst France was separating herself from Russia in the 
question and joining Germany in support of Greece. Hitherto 
he, Grey, had been for Cavalla belonging to Bulgaria, since in his 
view it was not desirable to allow too great a weakening of that 
country. The new frontier, as proposed by the Allies, left Bul- 
garia only a narrow mountainous strip of Thrace, and this could 
not possibly be allowed. I replied that this was entirely our view 
also. As regards Cavalla we had been decidedly in favour of 
Greece’s claims hitherto, but in consideration of the strong views 
lately expressed by our Allies I was unwilling to offer any opinion. 
Please instruct me how I am to speak on this question in future. 


[Jagow’s reply was: ‘ We still support the Greek claims regarding 
Cavalla.’] 


XXXV. 356 

WALDHAUSEN, AT BUCHAREST, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
August 6th, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

The Bulgarians have come to an agreement with the Serbs and 
Greeks here, which is to be officially confirmed at the meeting of 
the Conference to-morrow. 

The same, August 7th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

The Greeks receive Seres, Drama and Cavalla. The frontier 
goes along the Karasu River, North by the railway to Madsura, 
then at a right angle to the left over the River Struma to the 
Strumitsa valley, which falls to Bulgaria, close to the town of 
Strumitsa. The Serbs get Istib, Kotchana and Radovista. 
Before to-day’s meeting the Russian Minister without instructions 
handed out the Russian declaration and has since received author- 
isation to read it out. To-morrow the Treaty is to be signed. 
After the Austrian and Russian declarations? are read out, the 
Bulgarians wish to express their desire and hope that the Powers 
will revise the Treaty. All five States wish to appeal to the 
Powers to use their influence on Turkey to adhere to the Enos- 
Midia line. 

[Though the Balkan States had made their peace together, Bulgaria 
and Turkey were still at war. Turkey was holding on to Adrianople.] 


XXXVI. 24 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, August 13th, 1913 


Before I went on leave to-day, Sir E. Grey begged me to 
draw Your Excellency’s attention to two points. 


To the effect that they reserved the right of revising the Conference 
decisions in conjunction with the other Powers. 
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First of all Russia was obliged to lay the more weight on 
Adrianople being evacuated, since she no longer appeared to be 
insisting on any alteration in essentials of the Treaty of Bucharest. 
He also considered that Turkey could not be left in possession of 
Adrianople and that it was not to the interests of the Turks to 
insist on it. He thought that the right moment had come to 
approach the Porte with proposals in the sense of our former 
. suggestions, (The EMPEROR: ‘ Rejected by Stamboul several times 
already !’) and it would rejoice him if we would agree with St. 
Petersburg on the right step to be taken, if only to prevent Russia 
from acting by herself, (The Emperor : ‘ If he fears this—which I 
do not—England ought to go with Russia and try and scare the 
Turks out ; she ought to bear the odium before the Mohammedan 
world. How should we be so stupid as to do it for England ?’) for 
Russia could never submit to the Turks remaining at Adrianople. 
Turkey had missed a good opportunity of winning the sympathy 
of Europe ; instead of imposing moderation on herself she had 
accompanied her advance with cruelties (The EMPpERoR: ‘ Non- 
sense.’) similar, as every Consul stated, to those committed by 
all other Balkan nations. 

The second point was the behaviour of Greece in the question 
of the southern frontier of Albania. The Greeks declared even 
now that they would not obey the Powers’ decisions ; nor would 
they clear out of Koritsa and the district North of Cape Stylos. 
(The Emperor: ‘That will be arranged at a suitable moment. 
We must first let the excitement of victory die down.’) In view of 
the great influence which His Majesty the Emperor could exert 
on King Constantine, he thought it desirable that it should be 
made clear to the latter that, if Greece resisted the Powers in the 
matter of southern Albania, the question of Cavalla, about which 
there was by no means unanimity, (The Emperor: ‘I say there 
is! The peace shall not be revised all over again.’) might be decided 
against Greece. (The Emperor: ‘Too late now !—I.e. What 
Grey finds too thorny to do for himself has to be accomplished by 
the Maid Germania, because Britannia wants to fish and shoot 
grouse. I have no fear that Russia will undertake anything against 
the Turks single-handed for the simple reason that militarily she ts 
not in a position to do so, being too weak. If she does anything all 
the better, for then she quarrels with England and, later on, F rance, 
and the Triple Entente goes on to the rubbish heap. That will be 
all the better for us. That Russia and Germany should ‘ propose ’ 
to Turkey—as Grey suggests—to evacuate Adrianople 1s really 


naive! .. .’) 
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XXXVI. 32 

BARON VON WANGENHEIM, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16th, I913 

Cipher telegram. 

M. Michael de Giers spoke to my Austrian colleague of a block- 
ade of the Straits. Count Pallavicini, the Austrian Ambassador, 
has urgently advised his Government to have nothing to do with 
such a measure, which would mainly hit foreign trade without 
attaining its object, the evacuation of Adrianople. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘ Right.—It is folly, and I will have nothing to do with it ! 
The Russians must make such attempts by themselves, and they will 
soon see how far they get.’) 


[On September 29th the Bulgarians made peace with Turkey, ceding 
not only Adrianople, but Kirk Kilisse also. Thus peace was restored in 
the Balkans for the time being.] 


XXXVI. 370 


MEMORANDUM BY JAGOw, September 26th, 1913 
Extract. 

Count Forgach, the Austrian Minister at Dresden, who is to 
be head of a Department in the Vienna Foreign Office, visited me 
yesterday... ° 

Count Forgach confessed to thinking that under present cir- 
cumstances Austria must try to attain the best possible, or at 
least bearable relations with Serbia. These could unfortunately 
never become intimate, for every Serb now hated Austria and 
dreamed of nothing else than a union with the Motherland of all 
his brothers who lived under the Austrian sceptre. (Count 
Forgach was formerly Minister at Belgrade.) The Serbian 
question proved that Austria should cultivate good relations 
with Bulgaria. The present Government at Sofia was making 
efforts in Vienna to join the Triple Alliance. 

In answer to my remark that a drowning man’s promises had 
no very great value Count Forgach had very little to say; and 
just as little when I said further that a preliminary condition for 
a junction of Bulgaria with the Triple Alliance was a close con- 
nection of Bulgaria with Roumania, and King Carol would not 
hear of this. 

Count Forgach admitted that this bridge was lacking ;—he 
seemed to think it might be found in Turkey—he said the question 
was like trying to square the circle. But if they rejected Bulgaria, 
there was a risk that she would one day ally herself firmly with 
Serbia under Russian patronage and against the Dual Monarchy. 
Russia was working intensively for this. The time was not yet 
ripe, and they would have to await developments . . 1 


1 Cf. Brandenburg, p. 452. 


CHAPTER XII 


ARMENIAN REFORMS IN ASIA MINOR, 1913. 
THE LIMAN VON SANDERS APPOINTMENT. 


[The Armenian question cropped up again, this time at the initiative 
of Russia. The western Powers were most unwilling to revive a question 
which had created problems incapable of solution whenever it came up. 
But now that England, Germany and France had acquired immense 
commercial interests in Turkey’s Asiatic possessions, the struggle for 
virtual control of the parts affected by the railways necessarily brought 
the Armenian question to the front again, since that race supplied the 
only go-ahead element of the native population. The three Powers agreed 
together in one point only—that Russia must be kept from interfering. 
Nevertheless in the end mutual jealousies prevented the three Powers 
from agreeing on any practical scheme, and it was left for the Russian 
Government to propose two schemes, one of which was successfully opposed, 
and the other was put into form by Giers and Wangenheim in Con- 
stantinople and generally accepted. 

In the following chapter there is evidence that the Turks would have 
preferred to entrust England alone with the task of reforming the Turkish 
Civil Service and conditions in Asia Minor. Reluctance to offend the 
Russian ally deterred Sir Edward Grey from complying with the urgent 
prayer of the Turkish Government. Underlying the prayer may have 
been a consciousness that England was the Power farthest off and least 
able or willing to bring force to bear, when it was a matter of getting the 
reforms carried out. (Cf. p. 202.) 

The chapter includes some documents relating to the trouble caused 
by the appointment of Liman von Sanders to be Inspector General of 
the Turkish Army. The Russian Government brought strong pressure 
to bear on Sir Edward Grey to join with the other Entente Powers in 
opposing it. Much against his judgment he was forced to join in protesting 
against the appointment. |] 


XXXVIII. 3 
BARON VON WANGENHEIM, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, January 2nd, 1913 


I am told the following by Armenians: ? 

The Russian Government some time since informed the 
Armenian Catholicus at Echmiadzin that owing to the present 
world situation there was an opportunity to bring about an 
improvement in the lot of the Armenians dwelling in Turkey, 
and that it would be well to set up a committee in Paris for 

1Cf. Brandenburg, p. 456 et seq. 
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the purpose.1 Here in Constantinople the former Armenian 
Patriarch, Ormanian, is at the head of the movement. He has 
lost no time in addressing a petition for support of his schemes 
to certain of the Ambassadors here and to various representatives 
of the Great Powers in foreign capitals, such as M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador in London, and Marquis Imperiali. 

The French have refused and the Italians have returned no 
reply. But he has learned from the British Ambassador here, 
through Fitzmaurice, the First Dragoman, that the Armenian 
action is thoroughly opportune, and that England will probably 
join Russia in any steps she may take in the matter. 


[On January 23rd Count Pourtalés reported from St. Petersburg, that 
the Italians were greatly exercised by this affair’... . The Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires pointed to the remarkable interest which France had 
recently been showing about Syria, (The Emperor: ‘ A hit at the Bagdad 
Railway /’) and thought it not impossible that England had been glancing 
at the Arabian coast of the Red Sea. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Correct.’)] 


XXXVIII. ro 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMAN-HOLLWEG, February 24th, 1913 


Hardly has the nationality question in the Balkans been 
settled in Turkey’s disfavour, when now a new and hardly less" 
serious danger is threatening the Empire’s Asiatic possessions 
owing to the Armenian question having become acute. In their 
private aspirations the Armenians cannot hope for support from 
an independent state of their own race, as the southern Slavs 
and Greeks could; they have however found in Russia, their 
neighbour, an ally no less alert and determined. 

The motives leading to an alliance of such heterogeneous 
elements are of course obvious, as far as Russia is concerned. 
The Armenians, who are spread over Asia Minor and northern 
Persia and who are in natural opposition to their Mohammedan 
masters for religious and racial reasons, are the element at hand 
for building up an intensive political propaganda in western 
Asia. At a time when liquidation of Turkey in Asia seemed to 
be imminent, it was essential for Russia to have such an instru- 
ment of agitation at her disposal. Hence they not long since 
gave up the system of Russification, which had been pursued 
ever since 1878, and began to pamper the Armenian people, who 
were oppressed up till yesterday. 

The Russians had plenty of organs for establishing relations. 
Many strings were tied through the fact that the Chief of the 
Orthodox (schismatic) Armenian Church resides at Echmiadzin, 


: 1 Cf. A. Mandelstam, Le Sort de l’ Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1917, p. 206 
et seq. 
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in Russian territory. Moreover Russia keeps no less than 15 
Consulates and Consular Agents in Anatolia and North-west 
Persia. That means so many centres of Russian propaganda, 
by which, by means of money and good words, the idea is being 
suggested to the Armenians that people of their race enjoy all 
the benefits of a well-ordered state under the Tsar’s sceptre, 
and that to gather the whole Armenian nation into the com- 
munity of Russian subjects would be an aim worth striving for. 
According to fairly reliable Armenian information Russia has in 
recent years expended not less than 24 millions of roubles on 
propaganda in eastern Anatolia alone ; the whole of the Armenian 
population there is armed with modern weapons and is ready at 
any moment to go against the Turks at a hint from Russia. 
When it is realised how much difficulty the Turkish Govern- 
ment had in 1904 in putting down the Armenian bands which 
came over from Russia, we can estimate the dangers which 
threaten the Empire in those parts. 

The Armenians know very well the motives inspiring the 
attentions which Russia is showing them. They saw in 1903 
what awaits them under Russian rule; then the property of the 
Armenian Church was sequestrated, and Pobiedonocheft’s 
Russianising policy brought the Armenian revolutionary party 
into life. The Armenian wants to avoid becoming Russian as 
much as he fought for centuries against becoming Byzantine, 
Arab, Persian or Turkish. If in spite of evil experiences in the 
past he follows the beckoning Russian, it is because the Russian 
Government is the only one so far which has had anything for 
him more than purely platonic advice and promises. There can 
be no doubt that the Armenian on Turkish soil is not enough 
protected against arbitrary and oppressive treatment. Whoever 
gives him hope of such protection is the man for him, whatever 
may be his intentions otherwise. (An Armenian compared the 
present-day state of his nation to me with that of a drowning 
man, clutching involuntarily at the hand of anyone who would 
help, even if the rescuer was only doing so in order to take him 
prisoner.) 

We in Germany have got accustomed to see in the periodically 
recurring Armenian massacres merely a natural reaction against 
the parasitical methods of Armenian business men. They are 
called the Jews of the East and people forget that in Anatolia there 
is a strong race of Armenian peasants, with every good quality 
for country life and whose only fault is that they defend their 
religion, language and property stubbornly against those of the 
foreign races all round them. In the last months the Turks’ 
lack of talent for organisation and their incapacity for any really 
thorough reform work has appeared so clearly that the relations 
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for everything Armenian and demonstrate by a moderate and 
comprehending attitude its interest in the wishes of the Ar- 
menians. It would make a great impression on the many 
Armenians with European education, who live in France, England 
and America and control their own Press organs there. 

To-day the Armenian question stands at the parting of the 
ways. Ifthe Armenians knock on our doors with their legitimate 
desires and find them closed, they will throw themselves nolens 
volens entirely into the arms of the Russians. If that happens, 
there is little hope for a peaceful solution of the problem of 
Asia Minor or for Turkey’s regeneration. But if, by the means 
sketched above, we gain an influence over the Armenian move- 
ment, we have in our hands a practical instrument for help- 
ing Turkey with her work of reform whilst at the same time 
consolidating and extending our own interests, and for putting 
out of action the forces working in secret to destroy the Otto- 
man Empire. Ifit turns out in future that the process of unrav- 
elling the Turkish tangle is no longer possible, it will be a great 
asset to have the native Armenian population on our side when 
we are asserting our rights in Asia Minor. 


XXXVIIL. 17 


JAGOW, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN 
Lonpon, April 6th, 1913 
Telegram. 

Sir Berkeley Milne, commanding the British Mediterranean 
squadron, has advised Admiral Trummler to keep an eye on what 
is going on in Syria and to get ships sent there. 

We should be prepared, if necessary, to send two more small 
cruisers into the eastern Mediterranean. Please however ask 
Sir E. Grey in confidence on what grounds the British are anxious. 


German Note. 

Sir Berkeley Milne, who shared the anxiety of his countrymen regarding 
France’s intentions in Syria, may have feared that the increasing unrest 
in the Lebanon, caused by the reform question, might give the French 
an excuse for taking steps to realise them, and have thought that the 
quickest way to meet the danger would be to give a hint to the Germans. 
He turned to Admiral Trummler, the officer commanding the Goeben and 
Chief of the Mediterranean squadron (formed by sending that large 
cruiser and the small cruiser Byeslau early in November, 1912, into Turkish 
waters), whom he happened to meet at the funeral of King George of 
Greece. A despatch from Trummler, dated April 4th, tells more about 
it; Prince Henry of Prussia handed it to the Emperor at Homburg on 
April 7th after his return from the funeral, and the latter sent a copy of 
it to the Foreign Office. It runs: 

“On April 1st, when I paid my official visit on board the Inflexible, 
and on the 2nd during the funeral ceremonies at Athens,I was able to 
get a long talk with Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne. We talked of the recent 
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and present events in the Near East and touched on future prospects. 
Admiral Milne discussed everything very frankly and repeatedly urged 
me to see that war-ships were sent to Alexandretta and Mersina... . 

‘In consideration of the situation at the moment, which has called 
for the presence of war-ships in the Adriatic and at Constantinople, this 
incident induces me to ask that two small cruisers be sent into the 
Mediterranean.’ 


xX XVII) 19 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 12th, 1913 


Cipher telegram. 


Yesterday Sir E. Grey gave me an Admiralty report to read 
of movements of ships in the Mediterranean. It states that for 
some time a suspicious ship with about 300 men on board has 
been lying off Alexandretta ; it is said to be in the service of the 
Armenian revolutionary party. It goes on to say that the 
Admiralty’s attention has been directed to the machinations 
of the Armenians in Syria and to unrest in Beirout, which is 
expected when the new Vali is appointed. These circumstances 
appear to have been in Admiral Milne’s mind, since nothing else has 
been heard of here. I refrained from referring again to any inten- 
tions the French might have in Syria, since only quite recently 
Sir E. Grey had made me a definite statement on the subject, 
and also I did not wish it to appear that we were suspicious. 


[Wangenheim wrote of Sir Berkeley Milne on April 9th: ‘ The British 
Admiral wished to indicate to Trummler, as a comrade, that Germany 
should make a public announcement of her claims in Asia Minor in good 
time’; and on the toth to Jagow: ‘I personally should rejoice if we 
show more interest in Asia Minor by increasing the number of our ships. 
If we wish to have a share in cutting up Asia Minor when it comes off, 
it will do the other claimants good to find that we are not tobe pushed 
on one side. But these naval demonstrations ought to be restricted to 
such points as undoubtedly belong to our future sphere of interest—if I 
may use this tabooed expression. No one so far has found out precisely 
what part of Asia Minor we intend to claim as our own. Alexandretta 
and Mersina are the only exceptions, and Trummler ought to go there 
above all with his ships. And I should think it appropriate if the Admiral 
went to Adana also and made friends with the Armenian Metropolitan 
there, assuming that Turkish feelings are not hurt byit....’ (XXXVIIT. 
i Ssa2i0.))| 


XXXVIII. 28 
BARON VON WANGENHEIM TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
Apnl 17th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 
Consul at Adana telegraphs: ‘I learn that the French 
(The Emperor: ‘/’) Dragoman, who was recently in London 
on business, was received by Sir E. Grey, who is said to have 
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refused to bring up the Armenian question again. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘So France has suggested it behind our backs! Hence 
Milne’s warning !’) The panic reigning here since yesterday 
may be due to Armenian influences, (The EMPEROR: ‘ Started 
by Russia and France!’) which aim at securing intervention 
by the Powers. 

It is curious that the démarche with the foreign Consuls did 
not come from the Gregorian Catholicus, the party most inter- 
ested, but from the Catholic bishops.’ 

I have replied: ‘ Without referring to any instructions, 
warn the Armenians in question against agitation, which is only 
likely to injure their cause. Say that as far as you know there 
is no possibility of dealing with the Armenian question before 
peace is concluded, and that incautious action will only annoy the 
Powers, whose interest in the cause is purely altruistic. Mention 
incidentally that the Goeben will soon appear at Mersina.’ 


German Note. XXXVIII. 32. 


On May 4th the Goeben, with Admiral Trummler on board, arrived 
at Mersina on one of her regular cruises and lay at anchor there until 
the roth; the two small cruisers Sivassburg and Geiey were there at the 
same time. 


XXXVIII. 30 


JAGOW, IN BERLIN, TO BARON VON WANGENHEIM, 
Apnil 22nd, 1913 


In reply to your report of February 24th.! 

I can only urge on you and the Grand Vizier that after 
Turkey in Europe breaks up the Turkish Government will have 
an important task before it in gaining the affection of the Ar- 
menian element by means of practical reforms and in inducing 
the local administration to co-operate properly towards restoring 
the Empire in Asia. Since we are quite as keen to maintain 
and consolidate Turkey in Asia as those in power on the Golden 
Horn, it is to our own interest to help the Porte in performing 
the task. It is our right and duty under Art. 61 of the Treaty 
of Berlin, which engages the Porte to introduce reforms in the 
Armenian provinces and allows the Powers to supervise them. 

In accordance, however, with our policy hitherto, we shall 
have to abstain from taking the lead in the Armenian question. 
By doing so we should arouse the suspicions of the Entente 
Powers and find ourselves in opposition to Russia without 
benefiting the Armenian cause. Jointly with the other Powers 
we shall always be very ready to help the Turkish Government 


1Cfi. ps 194: 
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in working out its scheme of reform, but on the whole we had 
better act separately when we offer advice. 

I agree with you in thinking that the Imperial representatives 
in Turkey should pay constant attention to Armenian affairs 
and continue to report their obsefvations to the Embassy. 
Still I should have doubts about entrusting our Consuls with the 
task of observing and protecting Armenian interests. For the 
assumption of such patronage involves a risk of our falling 
between two stools and obtaining a result opposite to what we 
intend ; Turkey would feel tempted to hold us responsible for 
the sins of the Radical Armenian element, whilst our protégés 
would be inclined to let us pay for it, if we failed to carry through 
their often Utopian pretensions in Constantinople. 

Caution should be observed in influencing our Press in favour 
of the Armenian movement. 

But I agree that to develop German schools in Anatolia and 
to add to our Consulates there would be desirable. You have 
been informed elsewhere of my readiness to agree to founding a 
school at Adana. I shall be glad to see proposals for starting 
other schools eventually. We shall naturally have to examine 
and consider carefully the question of requirements and cost, 
considering how small our means are. I fully agree also about 
setting up a Consular representative at Erzeroum ; and I should 
not be disinclined to establish another Consulate in Anatolia. 
Please let me have your proposals. 


XXXVIII. 32 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
April 21st, 1913 


Cipher telegram. 


The Grand Vizir tells me in confidence that he has requested 
the British Government to transfer officers of gendarmerie for 
eastern Anatolia and eight advisers for the administrative dis- 
tricts, which are to set up at once in eastern and northern Anatolia 
and are to be taken out of various vilayets. It is clear from the 
British Government’s reply that they are inclined to grant the 
Turkish request. The main point, says the Grand Vizier, is that 
Russia does not hear about it. 


[Two days later Jagow wrote that the German Government had no 
objection to make to this. 


On April 26th Wangenheim wrote arguing that the Turkish Army 
needed reform and that reform of the Army absolutely must be carried 
out by Germany. Mahmoud Shevket had succeeded Kiamil as Grand 
Vizir.) 
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XXXVIII. 199 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Hotitwec, April 26th, 1913 
Extract. 

Mahmoud Shevket said to me: 

‘The British Government have already conceded in principle 
seven regimental commanders for the gendarmerie and two 
officials to reform the justiciary and two for public works in 
Armenia. (The Emperor: ‘//’) Also the Navy is to con- 
tinue to be reformed by the British. Following Admiral Lim- 
pus’ proposal retired British naval officers will be retained to 
command the ships.’ (The Emperor: ‘Very regrettable and 
unpractical.’) Mahmoud Shevket is turning his thoughts a 
great deal towards England, (The EMPEROR: ‘ Far too much ! ’) 
and if the Grand Vizir’s ideas are to be realised, she will acquire 
far-reaching influence in Turkey. Since that influence mainly 
affects Armenia and for good or ill is bound to be used against 
Russia, we can do with it (The EMpERor: ‘?/’) and all the 
more since we are to gain decisive influence in the Army. (The 
Emperor: ‘ That will be used against us—Bagdad Railway, etc.’) 
The Power which is in control of the Army will always be the 
strongest one in Turkey! There cannot be an anti-German 
Government if the Army is controlled by us....! (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Well meant but fanciful! In truth this detailing of 
various European nations for work in Turkey is a splendid bridge for 
mutual intrigues and partion of Turkey! It is not so easy to tie 
down the Powers and keep them at their tasks ; certainly not the 
Bnitons!’) (XXXVIII. 199.) 


[The question of the islands in the A®¥gean presented difficulties, since 
Italy had seized some of them in her war against Turkey. (Cf. p. 65.)] 


XXXVIII. 35 


JAGOW, IN BERLIN, TO BARON VON WANGENHEIM, 
May io0th, 1913 
Telegram. 


The Porte’s speculations regarding British support in the 
islands question appears illusory, since England has given not 
only her Entente friends, but also the Triple Alliance, to under- 
stand that it is her intention to let Greece have all the islands. 
England would certainly accept the offer regarding instructors, 
but if the Grand Vizir called for British instructors for western 
and southern Anatolia also, he would scarcely attain his object 
in London ; moreover, if he acted upon it, he would undoubtedly 
rouse a storm of anger in Germany and make it impossible for 
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us to continue a policy friendly to Turkey. Please make the 
Grand Vizir understand this and telegraph his answer. 


XXXVIII. 36 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May 20th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. Extract. 


The Grand Vizir said . . . England and Germany would be 
drawn together in the joint work which was to ensure Turkey 
against all future dangers. England must be entrusted with the 
reform of the Civil Service, and Germany with that of the Army. 
He, the Grand Vizir, had discovered what Tewfik thought about 
it and had won his colleagues over to the idea. The latter has 
at once demanded British instructors for the whole of Turkey ; 
but he himself wished to go forward slowly and was therefore 
only asking for help in reforming eastern Anatolia at first. 
The British Government had hesitated before meeting his wishes ; 
but Sir E. Grey had shown much pleasure in answering the 
suggestion now made regarding the West and South, and said 
that the former request (East and North) had embarrassed him 
with regard to Russia. Making the mandate cover other parts 
of Asia Minor would lighten his task and, at the same time, 
show that Turkey was not contemplating a political move 
merely, but genuine reforms. The Grand Vizir does not think 
that the British set much store on controlling the Bagdad district. 
He had not thought it possible that German public opinion would 
excite itself over the civil reformers, if Germans appeared every- 
where side by side with the British in that guise.1 According 
to Turkish ideas, the Army was the deciding factor in the State. 
He now regretted not having asked my advice sooner. He 
would naturally meet our objections as far as he could, and 
would telegraph at once to Tewfik to ask for reformers not for 
Angora, Konia and Adana, but for Smyrna, Brusa, Constanti- 
nople and Kastamuni, where there could be no collision possible 
between British control and German interests. 

On my expressing anxiety lest he had gone in too far with 
the British to the disadvantage of the Germans, Mahmoud 
Shevket denied it hotly. He said he would always feel more 
German than British; but Germany could help the Turks as 
little by herself as England could by herself. 


[The Porte had based its appeal to England on the Treaty of Cyprus 
of 1878. One of its clauses ran as follows: ‘S.M.I. le Sultan promet a 


1 Such an idea was hardly likely to appeal to the Germans since their 
object was to establish German influence throughout Turkey in Asia. 
(Cf. p. 197; also Brandenburg, p. 457.) 
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l’Angleterre d’introduire les réformes nécessaires (a étre arrétées plus tard 
par les deux puissances) ayant trait 4 la bonne administration et a la 


protection des sujets chrétiens.’ 
The question for Germany was how to get round the difficulty.] 


XXXVIII. 39 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May 23rd, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

Mandate to England depends on Treaty of Cyprus. Ger- 
many’s entrance into that mandate would alter its character 
and be followed by French and Russian participation, whereby 
spheres of interest would arise and Turkey’s fall be prepared 
for. A possible way out would be for the Porte to request 
England and Germany, as the Powers most interested in Turkey’s 
continued existence on the grounds of the Treaty of Cyprus and 
military tradition, to take the reforms in hand jointly and to 
arrange together about distributing the work. 


JAGOW, IN BERLIN, TO BARON VON WANGENHEIM, 
May 25th, 1913 

Telegram. 

ihe-ireaty of-Cyprus need not. prevent the “Portes trom 
offering us Army and education, and to France the control of 
finances. The first point is that nothing should prevent public 
works being turned over to Germany. But we should agree 
with the way out which you indicate, if the Porte makes a 
suggestion to that effect. 


XXXVI. 49 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May 26th, 1913 

The Grand Vizir informed me to-day that Hakki Pacha had 
telegraphed that Sir E. Grey had withdrawn his promise entirely 
regarding sending reformers for southern and western Anatolia, 
and partly those for the East and North. England now wished 
to send only one officer of gendarmerie for the vilayets in the 
East and North and two inspectors, and to place an Inspector 
General under the orders of the Minister of the Interior, but he 
was refusing to send, as requested, two Inspectors General for the 
East and North, as well as two Judicial Inspectors and two each 
for public works and agriculture. Sir E. Grey gave as his reason 
for his altered attitude that he must consider the susceptibilities 
of other nations, by which Mahmoud Shevket thinks France and 
Russia are meant. Moreover Sir E. Grey told Hakki Pacha that 
a beginning of reforms must be made in the smaller places and 
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at first in those which were most threatened. An extension later 
on was possible. 

This news does not please Mahmoud Shevket, since he hoped 
that men of repute would be appointed as Inspectors General, 
who would bear witness officially against Russian slanders of 
the Turkish administration in Armenian territory. He has now 
asked for at least two reformers of justice. On the other hand 
the Grand Vizir recognises that the fact of the British retiring 
from the field partly does away with the German objections and 
allows us more time and opportunity for an understanding with 
England. 


{Having informed Prince Lichnowsky of the foregoing, Jagow wrote 
(May 27th): ‘This will make the oral representations to Sir E. Grey, 
which we agreed upon, unnecessary. Please speak instead to the British 
Minister more academically and somewhat in the following sense: We 
have heard from Constantinople that the Porte offered the British Govern- 
ment the task of reforming the Civil Service not only in northern and 
eastern Anatolia, but also in the West and South of the country, and 
that, having at first been ready to agree to the offer, England finally 
decided to reject it. We can but be grateful for that decision ; for accord- 
ing to the Turkish Government’s proposal the British work of reform 
would have extended over territory in which Germany would have had 
to put in a claim to play a leading part owing to the cultural work (Kul- 
tuvarbeit) already done by her... .’ (XXXVIII. 51; cf. Brandenburg, 
p. 458.)] 

German Note. XXXVIII. 54. 

On May 31st, 1913, Sir Edward Goschen wrote to Jagow : ‘ Sir Edward 
Grey tells me that he has been given to understand by Prince Lichnowsky 
that there is an impression in Berlin that England, Russia and France 
may have come to some secret agreement for the partition of Asia Minor. 
He has asked me to tell you that there is no truth whatever in this 


rumour.’ 
JAGOwW TO PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, May 31st, 1913 


Private letter. 

I have just received a letter (copy enclosed) from Sir E. 
Goschen. As soon as I see him, I shall tell him that there must 
be a mistake ; we have no such ‘impression’. For, after Grey 
assured us in January that there was no agreement between the 
Triple Entente Powers over Asia Minor, we cannot well doubt 
the truth of this declaration ; I certainly do not—I am, in fact, 
convinced that no such agreement exists. 


[On May 30th Prince Lichnowsky wrote: ‘ In the House of Commons 
Sir E. Grey said : ‘‘ The question of reforms in Asiatic Turkey is a matter 
which concerns all the European Powers who have interests there.” 
From another source I learn that this Government, by means of steps in 
Constantinople which are only possible with the consensus of all the 
Powers, is contemplating carrying out reforms throughout Asia Minor 
and not only in Armenia, and that it was never intended that British 
officials should reform the Turkish Civil Service, England’s part being 
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limited to a few officers of Gendarmerie, whose despatch could not well 
have been refused here owing to the Treaty of Cyprus. I am as con- 
vinced as ever that in these questions Sir Edward Grey will deal frankly 
and honourably with us, and that we need expect no unpleasant surprises.’] 


On the other hand we should naturally not be undesirous of 
entering into a confidential exchange of ideas with England about 
the future of Asia Minor etc., with the quite loyal and frank 
idea of keeping Turkey as she is as long as it is at all possible. 
That is our special interest, for a break up of Turkey in Asia 
would disturb our work and greatly embarrass us. But the 
rottenness of Turkish concerns may make it come out differently 
in spite of us, and the crash may come quicker than we desire. 
In which case it would be well to find out how we stand with 
England. Our interests are so large in Anatolia and Mesopotamia 
that we cannot sacrifice them for others without due consider- 
ation. Regard Marschall’s work upon the Anatolian and Bagdad 
Railways as you please, our public look on it as the one accom- 
plishment of our policy during the last ten years. A failure 
would mean a second Morocco for us. 

I wrote to you that M. Jules Cambon hinted that he wished 
to ‘ causer ’ with me about interests in Asia, and that I put him 
off and meant to go on doing so. I have a special feeling that 
on account of her interests in Egypt England will not wish to 
give up Syria and Palestine to France. But I would prefer to 
work with England in Turkey in Asia rather than without her. 

I ask you to say nothing to Grey about Cambon’s suggestion, 
for these fellows are too intimate for Grey to refrain from asking 
for and discovering an explanation in Paris, probably to our 
discredit. 

Meanwhile Révoil and Helfferich have been talking about the 
Bagdad Railway in Paris; I shall hear the result from Helfferich 
on Monday. Grey said recently to Kiithlmann that he would 
like a discussion on that question. And it makes a great differ- 
ence whether we talk to France about the railway or come to an 
understanding about ‘spheres of interest "—with consequences 
to follow. 


[The Franco-German negociations ended in an Agreement signed on 
February 14th, 1914, regarding the interconnection between the Syrian 
and Bagdad Railways.] 


XXXVI. 64 
JAcow To FLotow, AMBASSADOR IN RoE, June 4th, 1913 
Telegram. 
Please tell Marquis di San Giuliano in strict confidence that 
we are fully aware of the risk of opening up the question of 
Ohi [oy DeXoy 
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Armenian reforms [at the Ambassadors’ Conference in London], 
but that we have reasons for imagining that Russia alone, or with 
the Entente—without the Triple Alliance—will try to settle the 
question ; we therefore think it best to be first in the field without 
delay. The Turkish Ambassador here thinks the same. Beg 
Marquis di San Giuliano to keep this suggestion secret. 

[A similar warning was conveyed to Berchtold in Vienna.] 


XXXVIII. 65 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, June 2nd, 1913 
Extract. 

. . . In reply to my representations Sir Edward Grey said 
that-Turkey had approached him with a request for a numerous 
staff of officials and officers. In consideration of the suscepti- 
bilities and rights of other Powers, especially ourselves, he had 
refused to accede to the Turkish desires. He had limited himself 
to suggesting certain officers for the Gendarmerie, who would 
only be sent provisionally and would perhaps have a place in a 
larger scheme of reform later on; they would only be employed 
in certain provinces. He was unable to refuse this request 
because otherwise he would have become responsible for any 
massacres which might occur. Reforms must enanate from the 
Powers jointly and might perhaps be begun in Armenia. Per- 
haps the Armenian Statute, in accordance with the Ambassadors’ 
proposals in 1895,1 might serve as a basis for the other provinces 
also. He asked me if we had any proposals to make regarding 
the reforms. I said no and invited him to come forward with 
suggestions. He repeated that he wished to maintain Turkey 
and had no plans for partitioning her. 

Sir Edward did not seem altogether clear as to the principles 
on which the Powers were to take reforms in hand, whether by 
local administrators of spheres of interest. I put in a warning 
against the latter solution and argued that delimitation of spheres 
of interest would lead to great difficulties and might easily be 
followed by undesirable consequences. He certainly is turning 
spheres of interest over in his mind, and it is significant of his 
good will that he discusses it with us and is ready in certain 
circumstances to recognise our spheres of interest. 


XXXVIII. 66 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
June 5th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 
Sir E. Grey, who dined here last night, seemed not to wish 
negociations about Armenian and Anatolian reforms to take 
WEi Vole Lin ps 230. 
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place here, as, if so, the whole summer would be gone. He indi- 
cated the Ambassadors in Constantinople as a suitable forum, 
but he wished to talk to me again about it to-day before the 
meeting. 

XXXVIII. 69 

JaGow TO WANGENHEIM, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, June 8th, 1913 
Telegram. 

The Russian Ambassador informed me to-day that, as the 
news of conditions in the Armenian vilayets sounded more and 
more threatening, Russia, who, as a frontier state and because 
of her own Armenian population, was most interested in keeping 
things quiet, was inviting the Powers in a Circular Note to instruct 
their Ambassadors in Constantinople to confer together regarding 
the reforms. The basis of the conference to be the Constitution 
of 1895, which seemed most suitable. 

Since otherwise the work of reform would be undertaken by 
the Triple Entente only and excluding us, I promised to inform 
Your Excellency of this, and added that I naturally assumed 
that the Porte would be invited to take part in the conference.1 

I hope that Your Excellency will get into touch with your 
colleagues and inform the Grand Vizir in confidence. 

[This Russian move embarrassed the German plans considerably. 
(Cf. Mandelstam, Le Sort de Empire Ottoman, p. 215 et seq.) 

On May 30th Lichnowsky wrote that Sir E. Grey had told him that 
all the Powers ought to co-operate in maintaining Turkey. (Cf. Branden- 
burg, p. 458.)] 


XXXVIII. 79 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, June 24th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

For the approaching conference of Ambassadors in Con- 
stantinople on Armenian affairs Sir E. Grey has no programme of 
his own ; but he would like to take the decisions of the Ambas- 
sadors in 1895 as a basis. As he has discovered that the Porte 
itself is working out a plan of reform, he thinks it desirable to 
invite it to submit its plan for the Ambassadors’ consideration. 

The Minister thinks that it would be useless to include a 
Turkish representative at once, since this might easily lead to 
postponements. But he considered that the Ambassadors should 
first agree on their programme of reforms and only then invite 
the Porte to send representatives with whom an understanding 
might be achieved. He thinks that this middle course would 
spare Turkish susceptibilities and satisfy M. Sazonov’s scruples. 


1Cf. Stieve, Dery Diplomatische Schvriftwechsel Isvolskys, III, pp. 166, 
T7OMeL ze 
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[On June 26th, 1913, Count von Pourtalés wrote from St. Petersburg : 
“I share Baron von Wangenheim’s view that Russia is using the Armenian 
question to keep Turkey in Asia in a condition which will justify Russia, 
if it suits her, in marching in as an interested frontier State. Also I agree 
in general with the sentence in which he says that with the help of the 
Armenian question Russia hopes to keep the road to Constantinople open, 
and that this question is the key which will eventually open the Straits. 
I think that the only solution of the Straits question which would really 
accord with Russian wishes would be that Russia should push forward 
along the southern edge of the Black Sea as far as the Bosphorus and 
thus make the Black Sea into a Russian lake, assuming she could obtain 
the acquiescence of the other States on the Black Sea, Roumania and 
Bulgaria. The moment Russia obtained possession of the eastern bank 
of the Bosphorus, it is obvious that the last shred of Turkish rule in 
Europe would be at anend. (XXXVIII. 80.)] 


XXXVIII. 84 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO JAGOwW, IN BERLIN, June 26th, I913 


Private letter. 

I learn in confidence that to-day Sir Edward Grey is to tell 
President Poincaré that England is not prepared to enter into any 
plan for partitioning Asia Minor, and that she wishes to keep the 
Turkish possessions unimpaired in their present condition. Our 
support is counted upon and it is expected that we shall hold the 
same views. As you know, I have, with the agreement of your- 
self and the Chancellor, repeatedly informed Sir Edward Grey 
that, as long as the British Government continue their present 
course, we wish to keep Turkey intact, but that, if other Powers 
lay claim to the Turkish heritage, we shall demand to make good 
our rights and interests. 

Unfortunately Herr von Gwinner seems during his stay here 1 
to have made remarks giving the impression that we are now 
intending to consider partitioning Asia Minor. These remarks 
have been noticed here and are causing anxiety. Several people 
(not Sir Edward Grey) have called my attention to this, and in 
order to prevent Sir Edward, under the influence of the feeling 
that our standpoint has altered, giving a preference to French 
wishes when he talks to French statesmen, I have again declared 
that no change whatever has taken place in our views. 

It is highly important that no suspicion arises here that we 
are falling short of the honesty necessary in dealing with the 
British Government. It would cause my position with Sir 
Edward Grey to suffer severely, if he came to think that he could 
not rely on my statements. I must therefore beg you to tell 
Gwinner and others who are in touch with people here that our 
attitude is in no wise altered and therefore it would be embar- 
rassing to express favour towards contrary opinions. 


1 For the Bagdad Railway negociations. (Cf. Chapter XIV.) 
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I shall try to prevent anyone from approaching us with the 
‘naval holiday’, but please yourself prevent too much and too 
violent language being used about it in Berlin ! 


XXXVIII. 202 
GENERAL BARON VON LYNCKER, CHIEF OF THE MILITARY CABINET, 
TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, June 30th, 1913 


Confidential. 

With regard to the telegram from the German Ambassador in 
Constantinople of May 22nd and the report of the Military Attaché 
in Turkey of the 21st! I beg to state that His Majesty is ready 
to grant the request of the Turkish Government, which is expressed 
in them, to send a General as Chief of a Mission to Turkey. 

A general has been discovered—though not without difficulty 
—who states that he is prepared to undertake that duty. He is 
Lieutenant-General Liman von Sanders, commanding the 22nd 
Division at Cassel, a brilliant divisional commander, who would 
be specially fitted for the position in every way. 

General Liman von Sanders is a fine military figure, actively 
built and with a many-sided military training. He has been 
several years attached to the General Staff and has held very 
varying positions in the Army most successfully. 

I beg to bring these facts to Your Excellency’s knowledge. 
Strict secrecy has been imposed both on the Head Quarters con- 
cerned and on General Liman von Sanders, and they have been 
ordered to take no further step until they hear from me.? 


XXXVIII. 98 

BARON VON WANGENHEIM TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
July 5th, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

The Grand Vizir writes in confidence that the British Govern- 
ment have decided finally to place the two Inspectors-General, 
whom he asked for, at his disposal for eastern and northern 
Anatolia. 

[Mandelstam, the Russian Delegate on the Armenian Reform Com- 
mission, produced a scheme for grouping the six eastern vilayets under 


one Governor-General. It was suspected that Russia meant to establish 
a protectorate. ] . 


XXXVIII. roo 
BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
uly roth, 191 
Cipher telegram. chs. ae 
I hear in strict confidence from my British colleague, Sir 
Francis Bertie, that his Government are not at all in favour of 
1 Not given. SEED BIC, 
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the Russian scheme of reform for Armenia. They have declared 
this plainly in St. Petersburg and here as well. 

M. Pichon told my Austro-Hungarian colleague yesterday 
that he was decidedly against bringing up the question of Asia 
Minor again. 

[On September 15th M. Giers, the Russian Ambassador in Constanti- 


nople, started a discussion of the question with Wangenheim with a view 
to settling it between them.] 


AXXVITI. 146 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
September 22nd, 1913 


Cipher telegram. Extract. 

. . . Regarding the tactical side of the plan we consider that 
it is not advisable yet to make the whole of the programme known 
to the Porte; the ground must first be gradually prepared. 

We therefore intend first to induce the Grand Vizir to request 
the Powers by Note to recommend two Inspectors-General. The 
Porte could then be informed of the other points in the programme 
in the answering Note detailing the wishes of the Powers. In 
the meantime we should have to use our influence with the Grand 
Vizir. Above all, the principle urged by M. de Giers must stand 
—that the Porte be brought to accept the programme not under 
pressure, but merely by persuasion, and that only those points 
are insisted upon to which the Porte shall have agreed. 


[Point 3. Il y aura dans chacun des deux secteurs une assemblée 
élective composée par la moitié de musulmans et de chrétiens.] 


Only on this assumption have I accepted Point 3, which con- 
tains an essential innovation compared with our plan of reform 
up till now, and will probably be rejected by the Porte. M. de 
Giers and I have agreed to keep each other au courant with the 
results of our future conversations with the Grand Vizir. 


XXXVIII. 152 
KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiwec, October 16th, 1913 


The confidential conversations between Baron von Wangen- 
heim and the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople are being 
closely followed by Russian diplomacy, and if this exchange of 
ideas is successful they expect a favourable reaction on Russo- 
German relations in general. 

One who is in close touch with the views of leading Russians 
said that Russia equally with Germany and England was con- 
vinced that all must be done to uphold Turkey in Asia and that 
there was universal agreement on that fundamental point. No 
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responsible Russian was so foolish as to wish to annex Turkish 
territory, which only meant an increase of the Armenian element 
in Russia. The Armenians had proved to be elements of dis- 
sension in a far higher degree than the Jews and had been every- 
where the most dangerous champions of revolution. Even if 
there was moderate peace externally the Caucasus was always in 
a ferment, and it was the Armenian element which forced the 
Russian authorities to keep a strict watch. This made any idea 
of aggrandisement at the expense of Turkey in Asia appear 
foolish, but it also explained why Russia had to bring pressure 
for quiet and order in the Turkish lands on the frontier, since 
otherwise there was fear that the movement might spread all 
over the Caucasus. 


[On November 26th Baron von Wangenheim wrote : ‘ In the Armenian 
question my efforts of the last few days have been mainly directed towards 
combating the newly awakened Turkish suspicions of Russia and the 
doubts as to the genuineness of Germany’s Armenian policy, which are 
due to our making common cause with Russia. ...’ (XXXVIIT. 164.) 

Hoping characteristically to be able to delay performance the Porte 
accepted the demands, which were drawn up by Wangenheim and Giers 
in the form of sixteen Articles. On December 3rd Wangenheim wrote : 
“M. de Giers expressed himself to the British and Austrian Ambassadors 
as being fully satisfied with his conversation with the Grand Vizir and 
gave vent to the hope that an understanding would now be achieved. 
M. de Giers has not spoken to me yet. He is still sulking because of the 
reforms in the Army.’ (XXXVIII. 169.) (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 460.) 


The appointment of General Liman von Sanders to reorganise the 
Turkish Army greatly disturbed the Russians (cf. Brandenburg, p. 460). 
_ The German Chargé d’Affaires in St. Petersburg wrote on November 17th, 
1913: ‘Sazonov received me to-day directly after his return and asked 
me to inform Your Excellency that the matter of our Military Mission 
to Turkey had affected him painfully despite our assurances... .’ 
(XXXVIII. 208.) 

Sazonov had accepted the idea by November 23rd, on which date 
Jagow wrote to the Emperor: ‘M. Sazonov hopes that in deference to 
Russian wishes the General will at least not reside in Constantinople. 
(The Emperor: A British Admiral is allowed to, and a French or British 
General would also be allowed to do so/ Russia fears our strengthening the 
Turkish Army and the increase of her military powers of resistance,—also 
that it will be used to help us against Russia if she attacks us... .’ 
(XXXVIII. 219.) 


XXXVIII. 249 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOoLiweeG, December 12th, 1913 


There has been a general impression here that the reports of 
Sir Louis Mallet, the new Ambassador in Constantinople, have 
influenced Sir Edward Grey’s attitude towards the question of 
placing the German Military Mission at Constantinople ; here Sir 
Louis has always been a champion of the Triple Entente idea. 
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By confidential and secret means I have been able to ascertain 
that his attitude, as shown in his despatches, is thoroughly 
moderate and not calculated to decide Sir Edward Grey to take 
part in any steps in Constantinople. 

On the other hand the Russians appear to have exerted extra- 
ordinarily strong pressure.1 (The Emperor: ‘ Scoundrels !’) 
The Russian Government is said to have gone so far as to tell Sir 
Edward Grey that it will be bound to regard his attitude in the 
question as a touchstone for England’s feelings towards Russia. 
(The EMpERor: ‘Aha!’) Since Sir Edward Grey’s policy is to 
avoid a breach with Russia, (The EMPEROR: ‘ Donkey! He is 
betraying his country’s true interests.’) he has decided for form’s 
sake to join in formal representations on the subject, without 
himself bringing strong interest to bear. (The Emperor: ‘ That 
will annoy the Grand Vizir.’) 

[A joint démarche was made by the Ambassadors of the Triple Entente 
in Constantinople on December 13th. The Grand Vizir refused to give 
an official answer to their questions. The Germans were much annoyed 
with Sir Edward Grey for acting along with France and Russia. On 
December 15th Prince Lichnowsky was instructed to ‘represent to Sir 
E. Grey the painful impression which the British action has made on 
us, erations been taken without previously consulting us’. (XXXVIII.) 
252. 

AXXVIII. 257 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, December 15th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. Extract. 

I saw Sir E. Grey to-day . . . What seemed to concern him 
most was whether General Liman von Sanders’ position would 
correspond with that formerly enjoyed by General Baron von der 
Goltz,? or whether a new era was beginning... 

On my saying that the position held by the British Admiral, 
who had been called to command the whole Turkish Navy, was 
far beyond that of General Liman, the Minister replied that 
Admiral Limpus’ position was exactly the same as that of his 
predecessors, (The EMPEROR: ‘There were none.’) so that his 
appointment had not altered the situation, whilst apparently 
General von der Goltz had had no one over him. Also in Russia 
they were much less worried by the naval question than about 
Constantinople. (The Emperor: ‘Na na??’) If the German 
general had been given the Army Corps at Adrianople, they 
would have been much calmer about it. But for Russia the 
tender spot was Constantinople, and the Anglo-Russian under- 

1Cf. Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, p. 647 et seq.; Sir George 
Buchanan, My Mission to Russia, I, p. 149 et seq. 

+ Cf. Vol. II,. p. 468. 

VOL. IV.—I5 
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standing had been based on the principle that Constantinople 
should continue to be Turkish, and that no Power should have 
preponderant influence there... . 


XXXVIII. 264 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19th, 1913 


Cipher telegram. 

I hear from a sure source that Sir Louis Mallet urged his 
Government against taking part in the démarche of the Entente 
Powers regarding the Military Mission, on the grounds of Admiral 
Limpus’ position (The EMPEROR: ‘ Quite right’) and of the risk 
of causing a situation similar to that which arose in 1870 out of 
the French demand that the Hohenzollern candidature in Spain 
should be given up. Sir E. Grey’s main reason for taking part 
was that he wished to reassure Russia about the naval base at 
Ismid 1 (The Emperor: ‘I know nothing of this; what is it all 
about ?’) which was exciting them very much in St. Petersburg. 
(The Emperor: ‘ Reassuring Russia seems to be the order of the day 
there.—At our expense!! It always suits Grey to do fresh little 
kindnesses for Russia at our expense! I refuse to be misused like 
this.’) Mallet told the Italian Ambassador in confidence that 
England made the démarche so as not to leave Russia by herself 
(The Emperor: ‘ Silly excuse.’) and to prevent her from doing 
anything foolhardy. (The EMPEROR : ‘ She is not thinking of it.’) 

My British colleague, whose friendship for Germany is becom- 
ing more and more apparent, told me yesterday that, however 
much he wished that Germany would meet the Russian wishes a 
little, he thoroughly understood that, as long as there was pressure 
from Russia, Germany for the sake of her prestige could not give 
in and could certainly not now give up the chief command here. 
(The EMPEROR: Correct.’) The view held in Russian circles 
here is: Alexander III would have mobilised,—the present Tsar 
will feebly climb down. (The Emprror: Grey has behaved 
scurvily. How long will he wobble on both sides? He keeps on 
changing from us to Russia and back again !’) 


[Enver Bey was appointed Minister of War in Turkey early in January. 
He at once began undermining Liman von Sanders’ position and offered 
Colonel von Lossow, a Bavarian officer in Turkish service, the post of 
Assistant Chief of the General Staff, with only the War Minister over him. 
(Cf. Liman von Sanders, Fiinf Jahre Tirkei, p. 16 et seq.; Conrad von 
Hoétzendorf, dus Meiner Dienstzeit, III, p. 564 et seq.) It was proposed, 
as a solution, that Liman should cease to command an Army Corps and 
become Inspector-General of the Turkish Army.] 


1 At the East end of the Sea of Marmora. 
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XXXVIII. 290 
JAGow To Mutius, IN ConsTanTINOPLE, January 8th, IQI4 
Telegram. 

Enver’s appointment seems to be very badly received by all 
the Powers. Mistrust of conditions in Turkey will probably 
increase. It is encouraging false judgments of our Military 
Mission. The Russian opposition against the chief command in 
Constantinople continues. It would therefore be very desirable 
that the suggested solution should be accepted if only to prevent 
Russia from raising her demands. 


XXXVIII. 305 


MUTIUS, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, January 20th, 1914 


Extract. 

General Liman von Sanders’ appointment as Field Marshal 
in the Turkish Army and the restriction of his functions to that 
of having the right of general inspection which the terms of his 
contract allow him, may be to the interests of Germany as well 
as of Turkey. Russia may as well be informed that General 
Liman von Sanders has renounced an important right which was 
secured to him by contract—that of commanding the First Army 
Corps—but that the Inspector General recovers what the General 
in command loses . . . Moreover General Liman is fully satisfied 
with his new position, which is the technical military side of the 
matter. As regards politics the great advantage of the change is 
that General Liman is outside allinternal complications in Turkey, 
and this would have been difficult and sometimes impossible for 
him as commander of the 1st Army Corps... 


XXXIX. 557 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, March toth, 1914 


Confidential. 

In the course of a long and confidential conversation with Sir 
Edward Grey the campaign waged just now by a part of our Press 
against Russia came under discussion. I said I knew that the 
official relations between the two Governments were perfectly 
friendly, and that since the question of the Military Mission to 
Turkey was finished with, nothing had arisen to cause disagree- 
ment. I said therefore that no exaggerated importance need be 
attached to the outpourings of a few organs of our public opinion, 
and that perhaps some of the nervousness which overcame the 
Austrians in judging of Russian affairs had had an effect on our 
Press. (The Emperor: ‘ Why doesn’t Lichnowsky say that the 
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Russian Press has been driving at us for months ?’—TuHE CHAN- 
CELLOR: ‘This must be thoroughly impressed on Lichnowsky.’) 
It was moreover comprehensible that the strong Russian arm- 
aments and the additional troops on the western frontier were 
causing anxiety and being interpreted in the sense of unfriendly 
intentions. Sir Edward said that he had gathered neither from 
the reports of the Ambassador or of the Military Attaché? in 
St. Petersburg nor from any of the information which had 
reached him, that any change had taken place in Russia’s attitude 
towards us or that there were unfriendly intentions of any sort. 
He could not see the least reason therefore to justify fears. The 
Russian army increases had been due to growth of population 
and did not mean any intention to threaten. If the publications 
alluded to were not in consonance with official opinion, the 
Foreign Office would have an opportunity of defining the Govern- 
ment’s attitude when the matter came to be discussed. 

The whole conversation which took place between us was 
thoroughly friendly and unconstrained and I think I succeeded 
in somewhat removing the painful impression which the pub- 
lications in question aroused here. 


1 Lieut.-Colonel A. W. F. Knox. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ATTEMPT AT A COLONIAL AGREE- 
MENT, 1913-14 


{By the Colonial Convention of 1898 and the ‘ Windsor Agreement ’ 
with Portugal in 1899 the British Government of the day had committed 
the country to give satisfaction in two opposite and incompatible directions. 
The trouble arose from the desire to arrive at good relations with Germany. 
Germany was frankly counting on Portugal going bankrupt and forfeiting 
the territories in Angola and Mozambique, which were to be pledged by 
Portugal in return for a loan. This had never been the British method 
of viewing the matter. Consequently when the Portuguese finances 
recovered themselves, England was gratified and Germany was disgusted, 
and the German feeling was that England had played Germany false. 
(ComVOleel le Chea lie eG acces, wl pe44setaseq. ju orandenbure. pps Li 7, 
466 ; Steed, Through Thirty Years, p. 387.) Germany in 1913-14 induced 
the British Government to agree that if British or German lives or property 
were in danger in Angola or Mozambique, or if any of the pledged terri- 
tories achieved independence of Portugal, a pretext was provided for 
annexation of these territories. 

The real dispute between the parties was over the question of publish- 
ing the Convention of 1898, the Windsor Treaty and the proposed Anglo- 
German Convention. Grey was against secret treaties of any kind, but 
the Germans feared that their commercial schemes in Angola and Mozam- 
bique would be upset if the Portuguese learned of the bargain which 
had been struck between England and Germany. 

Grey and Lichnowsky worked together in the vain hope of erecting 
an enduring peace between their two countries. The official German 
aim was to secure England’s neutrality in the event of war breaking 
out on the continent.] 


XXXVIIT. 135 
KIDERLEN, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, 
November 6th, 1912 
Extract. 

Your Excellency must be aware from the dispatch of June 
29th 1 that the British Colonial Minister’s assertion that renun- 
ciation of the Angola Enclave in return for the objects of com- 
pensation formerly contemplated represents a considerable 
concession to us is not in accordance with the view held here. 
Nevertheless nothing in the report on your conversation with 
Mr. Harcourt appears to point to any attempt on your part to 

1 Not given. 
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use the arguments placed at your disposal for defending the 
opposite view. This neglect is calculated to prejudice in an 
undesirable way our intended further treatment of the question. 
I must therefore impress on you a closer study of the instructions 
forwarded to the Embassy and a more energetic representation 
-of our policy in your conversations with British statesmen. . . . 


SOXK VIL 7 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Horitwec, November 13th, 1912 


Secret. 

Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Harcourt, the Colonial Minister, 
received me to-day together in the House of Commons.’ In 
reply to my statement that the Imperial Government had had no 
further information on the course of the last negociations by the 
late Ambassador Sir E. Grey started the conversation with a 
short vésumé of the last discussions on colonial questions with 
Baron Marschall. The latter had pointed out that the demand 
for compensation for giving up the Enclave seemed to him high, 
and he had tried to suggest an increase of compensation in the 
hinterland of Angola itself and relinquishment of all compensation 
in Mozambique. He had not insisted on definition of the British 
standpoint, but had postponed further discussion until after he 
had consulted his Government. 

I did not comment on Grey’s résumé, but I explained our 
standpoint and emphasised our view that the Dutch rights of 
pre-emption over Timor would not prevent the Convention of 
’98 2 being eventually used against Holland. 

The Colonial Minister replied that he was ready to admit this. 
Sir E. Grey said that something could be said against the point ; 
but that as he did not care about scoring dialectically, he would 
accept our view as correct. He admitted that cutting Timor 
out of the Treaty made it awkward for him, and that he could 
not call St. Thomas and Principe a substitute of equal value for 
Timor. Giving up Timor in return for the two islands left a 
certain balance to our advantage, which he considered was paid 
for by renouncing the Enclave; for the British Government 
set much store on obtaining access to the Atlantic Ocean. Sido 
Paolo de Loanda was not a particularly good harbour, but it was 
quite useful. The area of the territory offered in compensation 
in Angola and Mozambique was not nearly equal to that of the 
Enclave ; this difference could be counted against the balance 
in our favour due to the cession of Timor. 

Mr. Harcourt followed Sir E. Grey and said that he could not 


1 Cf. Brandenburg, p. 466. 
2 CL Vol. TLS Ch Ti iGarae tea pera 
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discuss giving up the arranged cession in Mozambique between 
the Zambezi and Lugera without some compensation. He had 
given way to our wishes continuously by moderating his original 
claims in Mozambique, and he needed the extra piece of land in 
order to provide British Nyassaland with independent access to 
the Ocean. He said in confidence that the land South of the 
Zambesi would have later on to fall to the South African Union. 
Nyassaland would acquire communications by the railway to 
Beira, but the colony hoped with justification for shorter direct 
connection with Quilimane. Since he was sacrificing access to 
the Atlantic from the British territory in the interior of Africa, 
he would have to be able to show in Parliament that he had 
retained this direct access for another colony. If we refused 
absolutely to give up anything in Mozambique, he would have to 
get access to the seain Angola. He considered this most import- 
ant. He wished urgently—and Sir E. Grey agreed with him— 
to have the treaty as it was at present. If absolute renunciation 
of the concession in Mozambique was a conditio sine qua non for 
us, he proposed to stick to the British Enclave, but to push its 
southern frontier northwards, but so as still to include the 
Ambaka Railway within it, and he would thus get the connection 
of Sao Paolo de Loanda with Central Africa for England; the 
northern frontier would then be the Belgian Congo. Owing to 
haste he had not been able to calculate how this proposal would 
stand as regards area, but he believed it would be less than that 
of the present Enclave. We, the Germans, should lose almost 
all our Congo frontier, but should receive in return a rounded off 
portion of Angola in the South. This was his suggestion, but he 
would rather see the old project realised. 

During a long discussion I urged that they should fall in with 
our wishes, but failed to move the Ministers to allow any further 
concessions. Finally I replied that I could say nothing about 
Mr. Harcourt’s absolutely new proposal, but would report on it. 

At the end Mr. Harcourt stated with special emphasis—with 
Sir E. Grey’s support—that they could not possibly renounce 
both the rail connections. Compensation for the Enclave merely 
in the hinterland of Angola could not be accepted ; they had gone 
as far as there was any possibility of recommending the transaction 
in Parliament with any chance of success. Painful as it might 
be on considerations of general policy, nevertheless if we insisted 
on renunciation of any concession in Mozambique, the British 
Government would be forced to retire from the whole business ; 
but they hoped urgently that a compromise would be discovered. 

[On November 22nd, 1912, Solf, the German Colonial Secretary, wrote 


to Kiderlen: ‘I beg respectfully to repeat that, after thorough examina- 
tion of the result of the Chargé d’Affaires’ last conversation with Sir E. 
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Grey and Mr. Harcourt in London, I recommend unconditional acceptance 
of the earlier British proposal... .’ (XXXVII. 12.) 


XXXVII. 13 
KIDERLEN TO PRINCE voN LicHNowskKy, December 8th, 1912 


Extract. 

As you know, it is not our intention to allow the negociations 
for an exchange concerning the Angola Enclave to come to grief 
over the question of the Zambezi triangle. We shall therefore 
examine the draft Note, which the British Government is to for- 
ward to us as soon as it arrives. Though we may be ready to 
consider the British Government’s wishes in this respect, I must 
tell you for your very private information that we cannot accept 
unconditionally the further demand that the new treaty shall be 
communicated to the Portuguese Government and, in fact, be 
published. 72. 

The British Ministers’ statements have never made it clear 
why their Government set such store on communicating the treaty 
to the Portuguese Government and on publishing it. It cannot 
be expected to help on the work of the treaty. Probably the 
only consequence may be that the Portuguese Government will 
make an appeal to the loyalty of the British nation to the alliance. 
The result of such an appeal cannot be precisely foreseen ; it will 
depend on the political situation and the feeling reigning in public 
opinion in England. But there is a danger that British opinion 
may become hot in favour of the Portuguese protégé ; whereupon 
the fate of the treaty will be sealed, probably for ever. We have 
no inducement to expose ourselves to such a possibility or to risk 
our expectation of inheriting Portugal’s colonial possessions 
merely out of consideration for Sir E. Grey’s sentimental scruples 
or in order to ease the Cabinet’s position with its own Party. 
The Opposition, in whom the Germanophobe policy hitherto 
pursued by Grey has found an echo, is a leavening of no incon- 
siderable value, whose active influence for good we ought not to 
diminish by accepting the British Government’s bogus conces- 
sions. Moreover I cannot agree with the view which you express, 
that quick accession to Sir E. Grey’s wishes would make him 
more ready to enter into other political desires of ours. My 
estimate of the Minister’s mentality and British political methods 
is different from that, quite apart from the fact that we no longer 
cherish special desires in which England could accommodate us, 
now that Herr von Kihlmann’s report of October 31st} of his 
conversation with Mr. Harcourt has shown that we cannot count 
on British accommodation in the colonial questions which were 
then discussed. 


1 Not given. 
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We shall only be able to agree to communication of the treaty 
to the Portuguese Government and its publication, if it is to be 
carried into effect at the same time. . . 


XXXVII. 16 


KUHLMANN TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
December 27th, 1912 


The revision of the Colonial Convention of 1898 has taken 
more time than was expected, partly because they are trying to 
condense the three documents into one, also because the very 
few Foreign Office men with legal training are greatly occupied 
with the urgent problems of the Balkan question. The Rap- 
porteur tells me in strict confidence that special difficulties have 
arisen from the fact that the British zone in Angola, as proposed 
in the new treaty, does not include lands on the coast, so that 
there can be no question of Customs, etc. It is hoped that early 
next week the draft will be ready for Sir E. Grey’s examination, 
so that it can be communicated to us somewhere about the New 
Year. 

[The British Draft Convention was dated January 11th, 1913. In his 
despatch of January 17th, in which he enclosed the draft to his Govern- 
ment, Prince Lichnowsky wrote (XX XVII. 19) : “Since I have an increas- 
ing impression that Sir E. Grey and the British Government wish to 
show us all possible accommodation on the colonial side, partly to demon- 
strate their good will, and partly to cause a diversion for the ostensible 
need of the German people for expansion and acquisition, I consider that 
acceptance of the British draft in its essential points would create a favour- 
able opportunity for obtaining sympathetic readiness to meet our further 
wishes.’ 

The British proposal was that neither Power should advance money 
to Portugal on the security of her possessions without giving the other 
an opportunity of participating in the loans. It discussed the particular 
parts of the Portuguese possessions, which each Power should claim as 
a pledge for its portion of the loans. 


XXXVII. 25 
F. Rosen, MINISTER AT LISBON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOoLLweEG, January 20th, 1913 


Extract. 

When the Anglo-German Convention about the Portuguese 
colonies was concluded in 1898, it appears to have been held by 
the Germans, and indeed also by the British, that Portugal 
would be unable to keep her head above water financially for any 
long time, and that she would soon be in such distress that either 
of her own free will or under duress she would pledge her African 
and Indian-Malay possessions and finally have to give them up, 
in order, by letting them go, to lengthen the life of the mother 
country. If this was really thought then, as indeed the Records 
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seem to show, it turned out to be a grave error of judgment. In 
Germany it was held to be due not to our own wrong calculations, 
but to the delays caused by British policy. The perpetual post- 
ponement of the settlement of the Portuguese problem until the 
political situation—especially after the Boer War—had com- 
pletely altered, contributed not a little to embitter German feeling 
against England. Those who were best informed in the Foreign 
Office felt they had been deceived by England regarding the price 
of the Convention, and all the more when events happened which 
brought England and Portugal nearer together again ; asa result 
of these events England actually granted Portugal financial and 
diplomatic help. In Germany the logical effect was necessarily 
that the Portuguese business was considered to have been a 
failure and to be over and done with. Not until the efforts of 
Imperial policy produced a desire for normal relations on both 
sides of the North Sea was the Portuguese colonial problem again 
brought to the fore, less perhaps at first because of the intrinsic 
value of the Portuguese colonies than in order to find an advan- 
tageous basis for negociations between two countries whose 
spheres of power contain no obvious points of friction anywhere 
else in the world. The fall of the Monarchy in Portugal made it 
considerably easier for the British Government and public opinion 
to further draw away from their ‘ally’, the Republic, with its 
apparently chronically anarchical conditions, and, after securing 
for England the most valuable portions, to be content to make 
not inconsiderable sacrifices in Germany’s favour. Thus after 
14 years the situation is again similar to that when the North Sea 
Agreement was concluded between Count Hatzfeldt and Mr. 
Balfour. As then, England and Germany are agreeing in prin- 
ciple on a policy of partition, and Portugal again equally appears 
to have reached the end of her financial resources. . . . 


[The rest of the letter points out the financial stability of Portugal 
and indicates other sources of revenue which would serve as security for 
loans, besides Portugal’s colonies. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 466.) 

The Portuguese Government became alarmed, and the Portuguese 
Minister in London asked Sir Edward Grey ‘ whether it was really in- 
tended to revise the 1898 Convention, whether the news in the Press 
of a Conference having being summoned to discuss African questions 
was true... .’ Sir E. Grey sent the following reply to the Minister: 
‘Certain changes in the Convention in question had been considered neces- 
sary and were under consideration. England had never thought of 
calling a Conference of the kind referred to, nor had any other Govern- 
ment, so far as the Foreign Office knew. The Minister thought it desirable 
in principle that all secret treaties should be made public ; but when, if 
ever, the Convention of 1898 would be published he could not say now 
—in any case not in the Blue Book which was in preparation and dealt 
solely with the question of contract labour. None of the changes which 


1 Cf, Vol. III, pp. 39, 117. 
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might be contemplated in the standing arrangements of 1808 affected 
Portugal’s position towards that Convention in the slightest degree ; there 
was therefore no reason to assume that the above-named joint Anglo- 
German declaration was no longer legally valid.’ (XXXVII. Si) 

The Portuguese Minister in Berlin received a similar reply to his 
enquiry there. 

The reply to the British draft for a Convention was delayed for nearly 
two months on the grounds that ‘ the Secretary for the Colonies was too 
busy in the Reichstag to attend to it’. The following extract more or 
less shows where the shoe pinched.] 


XXXVII. 33 
Jacow To Prince Licunowsxy, March 14th, 1913 


Extract. 

. . . If we consented to the Convention being made known 
to Portugal and also published, merely as documentary evidence 
to prove to British public opinion how harmoniously Sir E. Grey 
is co-operating with us in colonial questions, or to free the Minister 
from the scruples which he feels in connection with Portugal over 
the arrangements, I should think it a very great mistake, if we 
did not at the same time guard against the objectionable conse- 
quences which such a measure would bring upon the further 
course of our plans, if only in the interests of Anglo-German 
relations. The general feeling in Germany is that in 1898 we were 
duped by England, and that we were done out of the price for 
which we stipulated in return for our attitude towards England 
in the Boer War... . 


[It would seem rather that the price which England paid for German 
neutrality in the Boer War was compliance with German wishes in the 
matter of Samoa. (Cf. Vol. III, p. 68 et seq.) In Chapter III of that 
volume it is shown that originally Portugal asked the British Govern- 
ment for a loan, and that Germany forced her way in and was the sole 
cause of all the complications. The British Government never pretended 
that they wished Portugal to go bankrupt, whereas Germany’s sole motive 
in insisting on participation in any loan to Portugal was her hope that 
she would have to go bankrupt and be forced to part with her colonies. 

In consequence of the objections which the German Government 
raised against the British draft of January 11th Sir E. Goschen handed 
in a second draft on May 13th, 1913, in the hope of overcoming the 
German objections. The alterations were in the direction of conferring 
on Germany—and therefore England—a right to annex any portion of 
the Portuguese colonies, which Portugal should have mortgaged, supposing 
such portions should become independent of Portugal (Art. IX). Another 
article (VIII) dealt with the right to protect German or British subjects, 
who might be in danger owing to disturbances in the Portuguese colonies. 

Solf,1 the German Colonial Minister, considered that Germany’s require- 


ments were entirely satisfied. ] 


Dr, Solf was evidently not in sympathy with the anti-British section 
of the German Government. About a year after the War the Translator 
had a talk in Berlin with a German gentleman, who had been Solf’s Private 
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XXXVII. 51 
SoLF TO Jacow, May 23rd, 1913 

The Anglo-German secret Convention of August 30th, 1808, 
contemplated a partition of the Portuguese possessions in South 
Africa in the sense that Germany was to receive the northern 
part of the Province of Mozambique to the Zambezi and Shiré 
and the northern and southern parts of the Province of Angola. 
The remaining parts of the two provinces were to fall to England. 
This meant that in Angola a broad British Enclave was to divide 
the two German portions. Outside Africa Germany was to have 
the Portuguese half of the island of Timor reserved to her. 

When negociations were instituted to revise this Convention, 
our main object was to do away with this British Enclave in 
Angola and to compensate England elsewhere. It must be recog- 
nised that as a result of England’s readiness to meet our wishes 
in these territorial questions, an understanding has been arrived 
at, which is very satisfactory to Germany. England is prepared 
to give up the Enclave in return for a part of Angola which is cut 
off from the coast and a small district North of the mouth of the 
Zambezi. The area of this last named compensation, which is 
given by Germany, is considerably less than that of the Enclave, 
which England gives up. If the revised Convention were carried 
into effect, Germany would obtain possession of a great South- 
west African Empire extending from the Congo to the Orange River. 

In consideration of the feeling in Australia the British Govern- 
ment was anxious that Germany should withdraw her claim to 
Portuguese Timor. Although this renunciation would benefit not 
England but Holland, whose older claims had been overlooked in 
the 1898 Convention, and though Germany’s territorial gains in 
Africa were so important that we could hardly claim special 
compensation for Timor, England agreed that in compensation 
for it the valuable islands of St. Thomas and Principe should be 
included in the German sphere of interests. 

The most important matter—the partition of the Portuguese 
colonies—has thus been settled in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner ; and yet up to the present, difficulties in drafting have 
caused a delay in the very desirable conclusion of the Convention, 
although so far England has shown unexpected readiness to meet 
our wishes. Her first wish is that Germany shall openly declare 
her renunciation of Timor, without England having to make a 
similar declaration herself. This might certainly involve a possi- 


Secretary in the Colonial Office. This gentleman said that he himself 
had not been sure until July 29th, 1914, that war was a certainty. On 
that date he sent for his family to come back from Ostend, where they 
were spending a summer holiday. It would thus appear that the different 
departments of Government was not working together (cf. p. 264) 
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bility of England acquiring the island later on by an arrangement 
with Holland. Nevertheless I consider the British draft unob- 
jectionable, since we are amply compensated for Timor, and 
ea ee have no further interest in the future destiny of the 
islands... 

On the other hand I agree that it is important that the effec- 
tiveness of the Convention should not depend on the improbable 
event of Portuguese bankruptcy alone, but that continued 
misgovernment of their colonies by the Portuguese should form 
grounds for intervention by the Contracting Powers. Article 
VIII of the British draft does not take sufficient account of this 
requirement ; it only provides that if the ‘life and property’ of 
German and British subjects are endangered, the British and 
German Governments shall consult together as to the nature, 
etc., “ of any measures which it may be deemed necessary to take 
for the protection of the interests endangered’. This event is 
very improbable in the case of Germany. We, however, are very 
greatly interested that the Portuguese administration and native 
policy shall not injure the legitimate interests of our South-west 
and East African Protectorates. JI agree therefore to an extension 
of Article VIII of the British draft in this direction. 

Similarly Article IX does not take quite enough account of 
the suggestion offered by the German negociator. Whilst the 
latter wishes to give full effect to the Convention, supposing 
Mozambique or Angola achieve independence and ask to be 
joined to one of the Contracting Powers, the British draft says 
that [‘ the other Contracting Power shall, for its part, be entitled, 
after having previously informed the other Power, to annex those 
portions of such colony, being thus independent, of which the 
customs revenues would be assigned to it under the present 
Convention ’; i.e.] it applies only to the one colony, which 
achieves independence. We can certainly expect that this case 
will arise only in Mozambique at present. England would then 
gain possession of the whole of her booty and would have no 
particular interest in the partitioning of the rest of Portugal’s 
possessions, whilst Germany could only claim an insignificant 
portion. Nevertheless I think we might accept the British draft 
of Article IX, assuming that England accepts the extension of 
Article VIII, which I consider essential. Seeing that German 
interests are perpetually threatened by the Portuguese mis- 
government in southern Angola, this extension would make it 
possible, at the time when Mozambique was being annexed to 
British South Africa, to intervene ourselves in southern Angola 
and in any case to take possession of this district, which is very 
important to us. a 

Considering that an early conclusion of the long negociations 
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is desired and that, if we cling stiffly to our proposals, we shall 
endanger the whole arrangement, we might reasonably limit our 
proposals for alterations to completing Article VIII with the 
words: ‘of the interests endangered or the legitimate interests 
of the adjoining British and German colonies and protectorates ’. 

A print of the British draft Convention with the proposed 
alterations is attached. 


XVII 57 
JaGow, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, June 30th, 1913 
Extract. Secret. 

. . . Please discuss the question of publishing the Convention 
again with the British statesmen . . . It is obvious that from 
the moment of publication all desires for concessions on the part 
of German business people will meet with grave difficulties in 
Portugal. Even in cases where the Portuguese Government has 
not to obtain the consent of the national representatives in 
apportioning concessions, it will oppose them being given to 
Germany for fear of public opinion, after the Convention is 
published. 

The British Government knows that the negociations with 
Mr. Williams?! about the Benguella Railway are not yet settled. 
Moreover, Mr. Davis ? has approached us with railway projects in 
connection with the Mossamedes Company. The Portuguese 
Government also has for some time been expressing certain wishes 
to us with regard to railway construction in southern Angola, 
which were recently the subject of a conversation between the 
Imperial Minister at Lisbon and the Portuguese Prime Minister.? 
The British Government will surely appreciate it, if we urge that 
publication of the Convention shall be postponed until after 
these questions have been brought to a settlement. Finally I 
beg you to say now that before publication a close revision of the 
English and German texts of the Convention will be required, 
since the first one contains certain expressions the sense of which 
cannot be reproducedin German. This revision could best be per- 
formed by the Imperial Embassy jointly with the British Ministry. 

Please express our wishes regarding publication by word of 
mouth only to the British Government. I should greatly wel- 
come a detailed report on your conversation with the Minister. 
XXXVIT. 59 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 

July 7th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

I discussed the contents of your despatch of June 30th with 
Sir E. Grey in detail and read him the Preamble and Article III 

1Cf. pp. 133-4. * British Railway contractor. 5 Duarte Leite. 
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of the Secret Convention ! of 1898. The Minister said with a 
smile that the passages in question were certainly hard to bring 
into line with the Treaty of Alliance with Portugal which had 
been renewed since then, and he was anxious to publish nothing 
which would be in too violent contradiction to it. The views we 
had recently expressed seemed to him entirely comprehensible. 
He still avoids expressing any attitude towards them and is 
again silent regarding my suggestions. 

I must repeat once again that here they wish to put nothing 
in the way of our aspirations for colonial expansion and for 
obvious reasons they are not sorry to see our forces seeking 
occupation in distant parts of the world. 

They are unwilling to be forced to announce openly anything 
contradictory to their engagements in other directions. In the 
hope of meeting my wishes Sir E. Grey wished to discuss the 
matter again with Mr. Harcourt. Perhaps some way may thus 
be found for bringing the two points of view into harmony. 


The Same, July 17th, 1913. 

They have agreed to postpone publication until some time in 
the winter, but they wish to have it given out in paraphrase 
shortly. 


XXXVII. 72 

PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
August 13th, 1913 

Cipher telegram. 

The paraphrasing of the Portuguese colonial Treaty has been 
done by Sir E. Grey and myself. I again represented that trans- 
lation into German would perhaps necessitate a few slight alter- 
ations, merely in certain words, in order to make it possible to 
give the same sense in German. 


AXXVII. 73 
KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, August 19th, 1913 

Sir Eyre Crowe is the only official in the Foreign Office, who 
has had sufficient legal training and knows the German language 
well enough to be able to perform the task of an adequate trans- 
lation of the Portuguese colonial Treaty. He came back from 
leave to-day, and I at once discussed the matter with him. 

He considers that the word ‘ control’ in Articles III and XI 
is best represented by ‘ massgebender Einfluss’. ; 

The expression ‘territorial jurisdiction’ in Article V is, he 
thinks, best translated by ‘ Justizhoheit ’; in English the word 

Cin Ge ele ol) D173. 
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‘ territorial ’ must be added, since ‘ jurisdiction ’ has a very wide 
meaning and includes, for instance, the whole conception of 
disciplinary administration. 

The translation of ‘special privileges not of an occasional 
character’ in Article VII presented great difficulties; this 
sense of ‘ occasional’ means ‘ of little importance ’ and ‘ with a 
short time limit’. As no other suitable English word could be 
found it is proposed to add in the English text ‘ privileges of 
an occasional, that is, minor and temporary character’; in the 
German translation this would be ‘ Vorteile gelegentlicher Natur, 
das heisst, von geringerer Wichtigheit und zeitlich begrenzt ’. 

In Article XI ‘ control’ should be translated by ‘ beherrschen ’ 
and ‘ Herrschaft ’. 


XXXVII. 86 

F. Rosen, AT LISBON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
November oth, 1913 

Secret. 

The Anglo-German Convention, paraphrased in London on 
October 2oth, of which Your Excellency informed me in strict 
confidence, is in its now final form definitely a treaty, of which 
the far-reaching importance and the great advantages secured 
to the German Empire are recognisable at a glance by every man 
who has any political training. Anyone who recalls the often 
uncomfortable relations of the last 12 years between Germany 
and England and reflects on the many disappointments which 
our aspirations for commercial-political expansion have had to 
suffer will be astounded to see that the final result of the long 
negociations has turned out so favourably to us. This impression 
is confirmed and strengthened by close examination of the Con- 
vention and comparison with that of 1898. In the nature of the 
case comparison of the two Conventions follows on two lines, 
partition of spheres of interest and the possibility of making the 
Convention effective. The loss of the Portuguese half of the 
island of Timor—the gaining of which by us was always more 
than problematical—and of the strip on the left bank of the 
Zambezi is, in my opinion, more than paid for by our acquiring 
the central part of Angola and by the British désintévessement 
regarding St. Thomas and Principe, which two islands form the 
most valuable part of all Portugal’s colonial Empire. What we 
give up in Africa—the Zambezi territory which is entirely con- 
trolled commercially by Englishmen, and a comparatively small 
portion of eastern Angola, is hardly worth consideration as 
against the fact that now our sphere of influence in Angola will, 
with German South-west Africa, form a compact colonial ter- 
ritory with a coast covering 20 degrees Longitude, whose good 
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harbours and fertile highlands, suitable for settlement, promise 
highly prosperous future developments. 

As regards partition of the country the advantages of the new 
Convention seem to me even greater, when I consider its possi- 
bilities. The Convention of 1898 was founded on the assumption 
that Portugal was faced with an inevitable financial collapse 
and would be glad to pledge her colonial customs for a loan 
granted by Germany and England. This assumption proved 
false. Since then Portugal has raised no loans of any size. 
Financially she has—although with difficulty—kept her head 
above water, and lately she appears to have wiped off her deficit 
and balanced her Budget. Your Excellency has realised this in 
good time and has thought well to introduce into the new Con- 
vention certain clauses taking account of our aspiration without 
reference to Portugal’s need of a loan, so that we need not fear again 
that what we have won by treaty will be lost to us in practice. 

Last not least the whole agreement between the Imperial 
and British Governments is so well and equitably balanced and 
takes the needs and interests of both sides so much into con- 
sideration, that both parties must feel they have done very 
well. There can be no fear that any sting has been left behind, 
as happened in other arrangements both some years ago and 
more recently. In fact we may confidently hope that publication 
of the Convention will contribute to a permanent improvement 
of Anglo-German relations. 

As far as we can observe from here, there are no signs that 
other Powers—France, for instance—are thinking of being hostile 
to the Anglo-German understanding. Certain indiscretions in 
the Press have naturally made my colleagues very inquisitive, 
but this is so far not expressed in any form suggesting that their 
Governments are raising objections, and I do not find difficulty 
in evading these merely tentative enquiries. 

As regards Portugal herself, the loser by the deal, the moment 
is favourable for publication of the Convention. The country is 
so much occupied with party conflicts and internal conspiracies, 
that the menace to the colonies has so far caused less excitement 
than might otherwise have been expected. In the Press there 
are not even daily articles on the colonial question, and even the 
few articles there are only discuss it in a calm and more or less 
resigned tone, calling on the Government to give full attention 
to this important matter; no positive proposals are, however, 
suggested for averting the danger. I admit that when the text 
is published we must expect public opinion to be more excited ; 
but in the violent struggle which will arise after the Chamber 
meets, this will be less persistent than would be the case in normal 
times. 

VOL. IV.—16 
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[Jagow, however, did not share Rosen’s views. On December 12th 
he wrote : ‘ The thought underlying the Convention of 1898 was partition 
of the Portuguese colonies. The view that England was then guilty of 
disloyalty towards us is very wide-spread in Germany. This conception 
would receive fresh nourishment—and with justification, if the public 
learned that very shortly after concluding the 1898 Convention England 
debarred us from carrying out the agreement by renewing the arrange- 
ments under a long obsolete Anglo-Portuguese treaty of alliance.1_ The 
unfavourable impression which knowledge of this fact would arouse in 
Germany would not be deadened but rather sharpened by publication of 
our arrangements with England... . 

In October, 1913, Sir Arthur Hardinge was transferred from Lisbon 
to Madrid and Mr. Carnegie (afterwards Sir Lancelot) was appointed 
Minister at Lisbon. 

On December 9th the Chancellor made a speech in the Reichstag, 
in which he said that an understanding with England on colonial and 
trade questions was on the way, but that there was no question of Ger- 
many renouncing anything, nor, as the Press asserted, of compensation 
to be granted in the Near East in return for advantages in Central Africa, 
or vice versa. | 


NOOO Ko) 


F. Rosen, IN LISBON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
December 13th, 1913 
Cipher telegram. 

At to-day’s diplomatic reception Macieira, the Foreign Min- 
ister, displayed much anxiety over the passage relating to Africa 
in Your Excellency’s speech in the Reichstag, especially as he 
had just declared solemnly in the Chamber that there was no 
Anglo-German Agreement about the Portuguese colonies. 

The British Minister had replied that he had received no 
instructions and had begged him to enquire through Teixeira- 
Gomes, the Portuguese Minister in London. The Foreign Min- 
ister has not spoken to me about it, but I expect questions will 
be asked in Berlin. 

On December 22nd, 1913, Mr. Carnegie handed in at Lisbon the follow- 
ing declaration : ? ‘The Agreement between England and Germany does 
not go outside that of 1898 in any point. England has no intention of 


exceeding it and will respect the integrity of Portuguese territory in 
every way.’ (XXXVII. 92.)] 


XXXVIT. 99 


PRINCE voN LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, January 7th, 1914 
Secret. 
When I visited Sir E. Grey to-day I took occasion to point 
out once more that simultaneous publication of the German and 


+ T.e., by the ‘ Windsor Treaty’. (Cf. Vol. III, p. 40; G. & T., I, 


Pp. 93. 
2 Re-translated from the German. 
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the Portuguese secret treaties was bound to produce the worst 
impression on our public opinion and was therefore causing us to 
entertain the gravest doubts. 

Sir Edward replied as before that the so-called ‘ Windsor 
Treaty ’ was merely a strengthening of the old one and had been 
concluded at the urgent request of the Portuguese, who had got 
wind of our secret treaty. He had always rejected the repeated 
request of the Portuguese for publication of their treaty on the 
ground that it could only be published simultaneously with ours. 

I replied that whether the conditions of 16611 or those of 
1899 were being guaranteed were two different matters. The Min- 
ister was clearly astonished at this suggestion and said the idea was 
quite new to him and he would have to look at the treaties once 
more. When I asked if he could let me see the last treaty since 
its contents would considerably influence our attitude, he prom- 
ised me an early reply. It seems that he has no exact knowledge 
of the treaties and wishes to study them thoroughly once again. 

He gave me to understand that the question of publication 
was not a burning one for him. 


XXXVIT. 103 

JAGOw, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE Von LICHNOWSKY, February 26th, 
IQI4 

Private letter. Extract. 

. . . Good relations are, in fact, not an end in themselves, 
but are only valuable when some positive advantage emerges from 
them. British policy runs a cautious, consistent course, keeping 
far from all sentimentality. There is no reason why we should 
not employ the same system ourselves. You have merely to 
balance the pros and cons to come to the conclusion that pub- 
lication of the treaty on the Portuguese colonies is not to our 
interest. It presents a certain advantage, namely that after 
the mutual spheres of interest are made known, we have less to 
fear that British capital will penetrate into our sphere. But 
against that there is the serious disadvantage of the opposition 
which we must expect from the Portuguese against our intro- 
ducing our own capital into those portions of their colonies. 
Finally—after much struggling, as you know—we gave in to the 
British wish and declared ourselves willing to publish. We cer- 
tainly could not have imagined then that the British Govern- 
ment would have hidden from us anything so important as the 
Windsor Treaty. I cannot spare Grey the reproach of not 
having behaved quite loyally in that matter. Of course there 
is no need to go to law with him about it. But on the other 

1Cf. Note in G. & T., I, pp. 94-5. In 1661 the King of England 
engaged to defend Portugal and her dominions ‘by land and sea, even 
as England itself’. 
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hand we have no inducement to come to his relief by identifying 
ourselves with his argument that the Windsor Treaty is in no 
way different from the old treaties of alliance. It is absolutely 
not the case. In the Treaty of 1660 there is no word of any 
engagement undertaken by the English Government to protect 
the Portuguese possessions for ever, however widely they might 
extend at any time. If this engagement is to be read in to the 
Windsor Treaty, it ought to have contained much more than is 
stated in Article I of the Treaty of London, 1642, or the secret 
Article in that of 1660. But we can hardly imagine that in 1899 
England could have had the cruel irony to guarantee her Portu- 
guese ally in any colonies she might acquire in future! If the 
British consider that this already stood in the old treaties, what 
was the object of renewing it in 1899? The British thesis is 
quite untenable, though there is perhaps nothing to be gained by 
discussing it. But it is advisable that we strengthen our position 
by clinging to our opinion when dealing with Grey... . 

Be more optimistic in your judgment of our British friends. 
I think you see things too black when you give expression to the 
view that in the event of war England will be found on France’s 
side whatever happens. We have not built our fleet to no pur- 
pose, and when the time comes I am convinced that the British 
will consider very seriously whether it is quite so simple and 
undangerous to set up as France’s guardian angel against us. 

Your Naval Attaché’s+ tendencious reports are most un- 
pleasing. Can you not keep him rather more in hand? These 
constant digs at and suspicions of British policy are extra- 
ordinarily disturbing, especially as I am always being argued 
against en haut lieu. This last is naturally strictly private. 

[On April Ist, 1914, Sir Edward Grey informed Lichnowsky that ‘ he 


was unable to sign the Convention unless it was to be made public ’. 
(XXXVII. 115.) 


AXAVIT IIS 
JAGow, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE LicHNowsky, April 17th, 1914 
Telegram. 

Sir E. Goschen informed me to-day that he had succeeded in 
convincing Sir E. Grey of the inconvenience of publishing the 
Windsor Treaty and he read me a letter from the Minister which 
confirmed Your Highness’ reports. 

I told the Ambassador that in order to accommodate Sir E. 
Grey we had offered to publish the Windsor and Angola Treaties 
with an interval between the dates of publication, but that we 
should prefer no publication at all and should regard the para- 


* Captain von Miller, who succeeded Widenmann. (Cf. Chapters XV 
and XVI.) 
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phrased Convention as morally binding. I hoped that a moment 
would come when we should obtain sufficient footing in our 
Portuguese spheres of interest to be able to propose publication 
to England ourselves. 

I consider the matter as definitely settled and beg you to 
refrain from any further step. 

German Note. XXXI. 133. 

On June 25th Prince Lichnowsky went to the Kiel week, where a 
British squadron was expected to be present, and on July 2nd he was 
in Berlin, where he talked to the Chancellor (cf. p. 345; cf. Lichnowsky. 
My Mission to London, p. 31). 

XXXVII. 133 

PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, July 14th, 1914 

Extract. Secret. 

When I was last in Berlin Your Excellency empowered me 
to state to Sir Edward Grey that we were now ready to sign the 
Convention with Great Britain about the Portuguese colonies and 
to consent to publication of the new and both the old treaties, 
the Anglo-German Convention of 1898 and the Anglo-Portuguese 
Treaty of 1899. But it was expected that publication was not to 
take place till the late autumn, in order to allow time for our 
delegation in southern Angola to complete its investigations 
regarding railway construction there... . 

The date of publication should be agreed upon. There appears 
ali the more need of haste since Sir Edward Grey leaves London 
after Parliament rises and I should like to get the matter settled 
before I goonleave. (The CHANCELLOR: ‘ Meo voto Lichnowsky 
may speak in this sense to Sir E. Grey.’) 


XXXVII. 137 
Jacow To PRINCE von LicHNowsky, July 27th, 1914 


Private letter. 

To-day the despatch goes off which empowers you to resume 
negociations with Grey on the Portuguese colonial Agreement. 
The affair may have unpleasant consequences and may be re- 
sponsible for much. However we veil the Windsor Treaty in 
public, there is no security that a storm of anger may not burst 
forth in Germany, which will scarcely contribute to improve our 
relations with England or to strengthen the Government’s pres- 
tige or indeed your own diplomatic reputation. We of course 
cannot say exactly what finally will be the attitude of public 
opinion ; there is moreover a danger that, after our Agreement 
is known, our commercial aspirations in Angola may fail to get 
on owing to opposition from the Portuguese. Then it will be 
quite a good Agreement for us, but everything will be as it was 
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after 1898. Therefore the British assurance of willingness to 
join us in Portugal in advocating a railway connection necessary 
for us, through southern Angola, if necessary, is a condttio sine 
qua non for us. 

I beg you not to be misled by the desire I expressed—of 
showing as much accommodation to the British as possible—into 
not presenting our point of view to Sir E. Grey quite tenaciously, 
if he is not ready to enter into it at once. I know very well that 
Article VIII} does not altogether cover our requirements. This 
case in itself shows how little is to be made of it. If you are not 
certain from the start of going through with it, it will be better 
to let it rest. You have so often said that you did not know 
whether Grey would wait long before signing the Convention. 
Hence we cannot put aside the fear that he is using the fresh start 
on the question to present us with the alternatives: uncon- 
ditional immediate signature and publication or giving up the 
whole Convention. In that case we should have to choose the 
latter. We have sacrificed enough to Grey’s obstinacy in insist- 
ing on his point in the question of publication. You will not 
underestimate the seriousness of the situation which may arise ; 
you yourself have always described it as serious. I personally 
do not consider the advantages of the new Convention so very 
great as compared with the old one. On the contrary, since the 
old Convention was concluded as a secret treaty, it cannot be 
published without our consent, and relying on it we were able to 
settle down in Angola perfectly calmly. The Enclave, which 
in itself is pretty worthless to England, would have fallen into 
our hands as time went on. As for the agreements in the new 
Convention regarding security for our interests, we shall always 
be dependent on the good will of the British Government of the 
day and on the state of our relations in general with England. 
Our public opinion would ferret out this weak point at once. 
You have often doubted whether a Unionist Government would 
sign the new Convention. If that is correct, we certainly cannot 
assume that, under given circumstances, it would assist us seri- 
ously to realise our aspirations on the grounds of the most in- 
adequate stipulations contained in Article VIII. With the best 
will in the world I cannot count Article VIII to be as great a 
success as you do. We have given way to your desire, but you 
will have to carry a special amount of the responsibility. 


[The outbreak of war less than a week later naturally put an end 
to all these negociations. The fact that they continued almost up to 
it was evidence that the civilian portion of the German Government was 
desperately anxious to be at peace with England, at any rate till the 
war into which Austria was hopelessly drifting was settled.] 


2 Clap a2255 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE BAGDAD RAILWAY NEGOCIATIONS, 
1911-14 


{In March, 1911, the Porte approached the British Government on 
the question of internationalising the Persian Gulf section of the Bagdad 
Railway (cf. Vol. III, p. 377), dividing the capital between the Powers 
as follows: Turkey 40 per cent and England, Germany and France 
each 20 per cent. The British Government replied that they could ‘ only 
accede to such an arrangement provided that British interests were repre- 
sented in a degree at least equal to that of any other Power, including 
Turkey’, and suggested that 20 per cent should be allotted to Russia ; 
the question also of the terminal port at Koweit must be settled between 
England and Turkey alone; Turkey to retain her sovereign rights. The 
Turks disliked these conditions and were encouraged by the Germans 
to resist them. On September 6th, 1911, Kiderlen wrote to Miquel, in 
Constantinople (XX XI. 324): ‘In the question of internationalising the 
Gulf section we consider it most important that Turkey and Germany 
together maintain superiority over the combined interests of other parties. 
Since Russian participation would hardly bring us nearer this object, 
we are not in sympathy with Russia’s introduction into the negociations.’ 
After this nothing definite happened till 1912.] 


XXXI. 328 
BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, March 7ih, 1912 


I hear that at its latest meeting the Council of Ministers 
decided to reply to the proposals, which England made last year 
regarding the Gulf section of the Bagdad Railway, to the effect 
that to Turkey a distribution of capital in the new Company 
between Germany, England, France and Turkey—each taking 
25 per cent—appeared acceptable, with the proviso that the 
Chairman of the Board should always be a Turk with a casting 
vote, when opinions were equally divided. Basra was indicated 
as the terminal station. The Porte desires by this means to avoid 
a discussion about the line from there to the Persian Gulf, which 
England, as is known, claims for herself alone. 

They are not clear whether England will reject the Turkish 
Chairman with a preponderating vote. They do not wish to go 
into the details of the British proposals—tariffs, etc.—until the 


capital distribution question has been agreed upon. 
235 
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At this moment we have no cause to intervene for the purpose 
of disturbing the negociations, which have been started again 
for purely political considerations. I therefore confined myself 
to declaring at the Porte that definite decisions could only be 
taken with the consent of the Bagdad Railway Company. This 
was admitted. 


[It would appear as though the Turks were trying to free themselves 
from the bonds of Germany’s control and to negociate with England as 
an independent nation.] 


XXXI. 330 


CounT VON METTERNICH TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Hoiiwec, March 18th, 1912 
Extract. 

Reuter publishes a communication from Constantinople, 
according to which the Turkish Ambassador in London received 
confidential instructions to negociate with the Foreign Office 
about continuing the line from Basra to Koweit. From well- 
informed sources I learn that the Turkish desire for a settlement 
is extraordinarily acute, and the instructions are so drawn up as 
to offer a hope of attaining a complete agreement. They say 
that there is no obstacle to building the Basra-Koweit line with 
British and Turkish capital, and that an understanding on this 
basis is probable ; recognition by Turkey of the Sheik of Koweit’s 
semi-independent position may follow without difficulties being 
made. 

This Reuter report does not agree with confidential infor- 
mation given me by one whois intimate with the Turkish Embassy 
Dete-se 


XXXI. 331 


KIDERLEN TO BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 
March 25th, 1912 


I beg to enclose to you a copy of a report of the 18th from the 
Imperial Ambassador in London ! concerning negociations be- 
tween Turkey and England regarding the line from Basra to 
Koweit for your very confidential information, and with a request 
for a statement. 

In a reference to the fact that at a time when we were not 
engaged in negociations with England the Turks showed suspicion 
that we might have dealings with England independently of them, 
please inform the Porte that, as the most interested parties, we 


expect to be kept au courant of the course of the aforesaid nego- 
ciations. 


1 Not given. 
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XXXI. 332 


BARON VON MARSCHALL, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, March 31st, IQI2 


Extract. 


In the Memorandum returned by the British Government on 
July 31st, 1911, in reply to the Porte’s proposals regarding the 
Gulf section of the Bagdad Railway it was agreed that the line 
should have its terminus at Basra. But the following sentence 
was added : ‘ But if such an arrangement is adopted, the British 
Government must stipulate that in the event of the railway ever 
being prolonged to the Persian Gulf, it must be brought to Koweit 
under conditions to be settled by agreement between Great Britain 
and Turkey alone, and a clause to this effect must be embodied 
in a convention dealing with these matters.’ As I reported on 
the 7th, the Turkish Council of Ministers wishes to avoid a dis- 
cussion about the Basra-Koweit section, and has proposed Basra 
to England as the definite terminal of the line. Assim Bey, to 
whom I owe the information of this decision, says that the reason 
for it is that, in the present political situation, it does not appear 
suitable to make so delicate and complicated a question the sub- 
ject for negociations with England... . 


XXXI. 344 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, August 21st, Ig12 


From a source, hitherto reliable, I learn that the Anglo- 
Turkish negociations on the Bagdad Railway and the Persian 
Gulf have moved a step forward. The British Government have 
replied to the latest Turkish proposals and have laid down their 
attitude, though only in outline, on the most important of the 
subjects under discussion. 

An important new phase may be noted in the matter of con- 
struction of the end section of the Bagdad Railway between 
Bagdad and Basra. Hitherto negociations were on the basis of 
the last British proposal, by which Germany, England, France, 
Turkey and Russia were each to have a fifth part. The intro- 
duction of Russia appeared unacceptable to the Turks. England, 
for her part, apparently found it impossible to exclude Russia’ 
from this formula. Sir Arthur Nicolson in particular seems to 
have fought the idea tooth and nail. The British proposal, which 
was merely sketched hitherto, now seems to be to exclude every 
Power and to let Turkey build the Bagdad-Basra section by her- 
self. This proposal, which would seem to correspond to an idea 
formerly put forward by the Turks unofficially, is apparently 

ACE De235= 
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being well received by them. Moreover the Turks seem to be 
making no objection to a further British proposal that the guar- 
antees against differential treatment of individual nations on the 
Bagdad Railway shall be strengthened by a Convention between 
all the nations which are interested in the railway. 

On the other hand the negociations on questions affecting 
the Persian Gulf do not hold out much hope. According to my 
informant, England demands no fresh concession from Turkey, 
but she wishes to confirm by diplomatic means the existing status 
quo, especially England’s right to police the waters of the Persian 
Gulf. Turkey again fears that to establish in black and white 
a status quo, which is not to her advantage, would have a bad 
effect on Turkish public opinion, especially since, apart from 
agreeing to the raising of the Customs tariff, England has prac- 
tically nothing to offer in return. 


[The negociations for international participation inthe Bagdad Rail- 
way Company (cf. Vol. III, Ch. XXVIII) fell into temporary abeyance 
until the beginning of 1913, when the growing military and naval tension 
was increasing the desire felt by the British Government and the civilian 
portion of the German Government for every means by which England 
and Germany might give at least an appearance of working together. 
The Anatolian and Bagdad Railways were almost the sole enterprises 
in the world, where Germany could be said to have broken fresh ground 
without directly interfering with the set schemes of other nations (cf. p. 205). 
It was only when she seemed about to monopolise what promised to be 
the only overland route to India through a country also, in which rich 
oil deposits had been discovered, that it was seen that success would 
enable Germany to threaten the Empire in a manner not to be borne. 

The following letters describe the course of the negociations which 
involved the British Smyrna-Aidin Railway in Asia Minor, the French 
lines in Syria, navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates, construction and 
control of ports on the rivers, and the shares which Turkey, England, 
France and Germany were to enjoy in the various enterprises. 

The negociations continued in a tone on the surface perfectly amicable, 
and on July 27th, 1914, one week before the invasion of Belgium made 
England’s entry into the war inevitable, the Treaty was concluded. There 
is little reason to doubt that the German Government imagined that 
England would remain neutral even if both the remaining members of 
the Triple Entente were drawn into a war.] 


MAXXVIT, TAT 

PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, February 24th, 1913 

Extract. 


To-day Hakki Pacha discussed with representatives of the 
Foreign Office questions concerning the Bagdad Railway and the 
Persian Gulf.t The British programme included the following 
points : 


7Cf. Vol. ITI, Ch. XXVIII; G. & T., VI, pp. 315 et seq., 476. 
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1. A declaration that—assuming that we consented—the 
section from Bagdad to Basra should be a Turkish State railway. 
(ZIMMERMANN : ‘ We could consent to this under certain conditions 
—yraising of the financial security for our construction as far as Bag- 
dad and exclusion of a commercial concession to France for a railway 
from Bagdad to the Syrian coast (Tripoli). The British programme 
would naturally therefore come under consideration as a basis for 
negociation. We. must begin by waiting patiently on events.)’ 

2. The section from Basra to Koweit not to be built until 
complete agreement has been attained between the Powers con- 
ey (Germany, England and Turkey) on all questions involved, 
an 

3. On the whole of the Bagdad line there must be no unfair 
treatment by means of tariffs etc. . . 


XXXVIT. 154 


JAGow, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE von LicHNowsky, March 25th, 
IQI3 

We have communicated the official information on the Anglo- 
Turkish negociations regarding the Bagdad question to the 
Deutsche Bank. With this material and your own reports at its 
disposal the bank has issued a statement on the present condition 
of the discussion and on its own policy with regard to it, a copy! 
of which I enclose for your information. We share the views 
which it contains. 

In your conversations with British statesmen please do not 
begin on the subject of the Bagdad Railway yourself. If it is 
mentioned speak on the lines of the bank’s statement and at the 
same time make use of the following points : 

We are still prepared, as before, to come to an understanding 
with the London Cabinet and shall be glad if the one acute ques- 
tion which is still unsettled between Germany and England could 
be got out of the way to the satisfaction of both parties. It is 
sufficiently known that from the beginning we have pursued com- 
mercial schemes only, but the attitude of the British Press and 
the Opposition has been—without our having anything to do with 
it and much against our wishes—to stamp it as a political ques- 
tion; if this ceased to be the fashion, our general relationship 
with England would be benefited. 

In order to reach an agreement we must become more pre- 
cisely informed of what England wants and is prepared to give. 
At present we are clear on neither point. In particular we have 
so far heard nothing about the reciprocity which England offers 
in consideration for our wishes. The German Railway Company 
owns a concession legally granted by the Porte in its character as 

1 Not given. 
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a sovereign state, and enjoys it as being beatus possidens. Eng- 
land, as Sir E. Grey has repeatedly admitted and as he declared 
in the House of Commons on March 8th, IoiI, as well as on other 
occasions, has no right to object to the construction being carried 
out by the German contractors under the provisions of the con- 
cession.1 If our concessionaires give up a part of their rights 
in favour of the British, this, as in all other business, can be done 
in return for a proper equivalent. It is the British Government’s 
affair to submit proposals for compensation to us. If they will 
do this they may be sure that we shall examine their offer in a 
friendly sense, and if the result allows it, we shall recommend the 
German interested parties to accept it. An agreement on any 
basis other than do wt des could not be suggested to the Bagdad 
Railway Company, nor could the Imperial Government defend 
it before public opinion. We are in no way forced to promote 
the understanding, however much we may welcome it, but, being 
in possession of well documented rights, we can easily wait for 
events to develop further; whereas, if England clings to her 
opposition, she might delay the work, but she cannot prevent 
its final completion. 


XXXVIL. 163 


BARON VON WANGENHEIM, IN CONSTANTINOPLE, TO THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, April 24th, 1913 


At the London Conference of Ambassadors there was a wel- 
come rapprochement between Germany and England (due to the 
impression of the success in the Slav question), which found 
expression in the words of British Ministers and the Press. Even 
here in Turkey the British are noticeably turning away from 
Russia and making an effort to come to terms with Germany. 
This has been evident especially among the naval officers in the 
war-ships and the officials and merchants who do business here. 
But there are unfortunately no signs to indicate that British 
policy has changed its attitude towards Germany’s aspirations 
in Turkey. On the contrary it is my impression that the British 
Government still regards our activities in Turkey with suspicion 
and is trying to lay obstacles in our path in every possible way. 
An instance of this is the British attempt to bring old Kiamil 
back into power and get Mahmoud Shevket out, because he is an 
open friend of Germany. The soul of this policy is the Dragoman 
G. H. Fitzmaurice, whom the Khedive and Ferid Pacha appear 
to be abetting. 

The hostility of British policy against Germany appears in 
various questions. As Your Excellency knows, the Anglo- 
German Société des Transports Fluvieux for navigating the 

1Cf. Vol, III, p: 360. 
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Tigris was founded under the Belgian flag, and it is entrusted with 
the task of conveying material for constructing the Bagdad Rail- 
way. After the railway was completed the company was to be 
re-constructed as a permanent concern, Turkey, Germany and 
England taking equal shares. Yesterday Mahmoud Shevket 
presented Herr Giinther! with a document showing that Kiamil 
Pacha had already prepared the Iradé for constituting an Anglo- 
Turkish company cutting Germany out completely. Nothing 
but the change of Government stopped the Iradé from coming 
into effect. . 

England is going on in an equally underhand fashion in the 
question of the petroleum concession in the Bagdad district. 
We know that an Anglo-German company is competing with a 
purely British one, which is warmly supported by the Foreign 
Office. The Anglo-German company has the much respected 
British merchant, Withall, on its board. Sir E. Grey recently 
reproached Mr. Withall for lack of patriotism in associating him- 
self with German contractors. On this Mr. Withall went to the 
British Ambassador and handed him a memorial expressed in 
strong terms against Sir E. Grey. He deprecated the reproach 
of treachery against his country and claimed an Englishman’s 
right of free speech. He said every Englishman in Turkey was 
convinced that in opposing Germany in Turkey England was only 
serving Slav interests, and that the future not only here but 
everywhere would be bound up with an Anglo-German alliance. 

My British colleague, Sir Gerard Lowther, is a distinguished 
man, but he is ill and therefore weak. He is not strong enough 
to free himself from the influence of his First Dragoman. As 
long as Fitzmaurice continues his career here it will be vain even 
to try for a rapprochement with England. I shall therefore be 
most reserved towards Sir Gerard Lowther, and I shall quietly, 
but strongly, fight against the British efforts directed against us. 

England must realise that she can do nothing in Turkey with- 
out us or against us. 


German Note. XXXVII. 170. 

On May oth, 1913, Sir Arthur Nicolson informed Count Benckendorff 
that the British Government had altered the views they formerly held 
and that the Cabinet no longer objected to the Bagdad-Basra? section 
being built, on condition that two of the Directors were Englishmen. 
(Cf. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte der Entente Politik der Vor- 
kriegsjahve. Ed. B. von Siebert, p. 316.) On May 2ist Sir E. Grey asked 
the French and Russian Ambassadors to come and see him and informed 
them that the British Government no longer considered it possible to 
oppose the Bagdad Railway in principle. Therefore the British Govern- 


1 Deputy-Chairman of the Anatolian and Bagdad Railway Companies. 
2 Cf. Vol, III, p. 368 et seq: 
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ment intended shortly to come to an agreement with Turkey, to settle 
certain questions in the Persian Gulf, such as Koweit, Bahrein Island 
and the river navigation, whilst it would be made possible for Turkey 
to build the line from Bagdad to Basra on condition that it should not 
go beyond Basra—not at least without British consent—and that two of 
the Directors should be Englishmen who would represent British interests 
in tariff questions. If these clauses were included, England would be 
ready, if Russia and France agreed, to consent to the 4 per cent. tariff 
increase. See telegram of May 21st from Benckendorff, in London, to 
Sazonov, and from Isvolsky, in Paris, to Sazonov, May 26th. (Cf. Siebert, 


Pp. 363 et seq.) 


XXXVII. 173 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, May oth, 1913 


I submitted our views on the Bagdad Railway question to 
Sir Edward Grey as instructed, and he promised me an early 
reply. The general impression as regards success of the nego- 
ciations is on the whole favourable. 

To-day Sir Edward Grey sent me word in confidence that he 
had heard from Bagdad that there was a scheme to shift the 
main line of the Bagdad Railway, so that it would run in a straight 
line from Mosul to Chanikin, and from there on to Bagdad ; thus 
the Bagdad-Chanikin section would become part of the main line. 
He would be grateful to me for a confidential statement as to 
whether this alteration of the line was really intended, since he 
would have to take it into consideration when he went into the 
whole question. I beg to request Your Excellency to send me 
instructions by telegraph. 


German Note. 


The reply from Berlin (May 13th) was: ‘ Alteration of the line in 
question not intended.’ 


The Minister also sent word that he thought it not impossible 
that the very active Mr. Lynch,! owner of the well-known shipping 
interests in Mesopotamia, was producing a general impression of 
being very intimate with official circles in England or of having 
acquired a right to speak for them confidentially or semi-officially. 
This was not at all the case. Mr. Lynch was speaking for himself 
and his own interests. Sir E. Grey considered it a condition of 
the success he hoped for in our discussions that the conversation 
should be confined to the official and accredited representatives 
only. Statements by persons without full powers might easily 
produce misunderstandings. 

The impression I got was that the Foreign Office does not 
altogether trust Mr. Lynch. 


1Cf. Vol. III, p. 369 et seq. 
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XXXVIL. 185 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiwecG, May 28th, 1913 


Sir Edward Grey asked me to come and see him to-day ; he 
said, now that he had a moment to spare, he wished to discuss 
with me once more the state of the Bagdad Railway affair. He 
shortly recapitulated the views he had expressed to me on the 
23rd 1 and defined them more precisely by saying that the exist- 
ing Agreement with France and Russia would not prevent him 
from concluding an understanding with us on the Bagdad Rail- 
way. For that Agreement expressly permitted the three Con- 
tracting Parties to negociate and conclude treaties about it with 
Germany ; but if participation by one of the three Powers formed 
the subject of such a treaty, it should not come into force before 
the other two countries had come to an understanding with Ger- 
many. It had also been agreed that the three Powers should 
only agree jointly, if at all, to the 4 per cent. tariff increase.? 
Thus he was free to conclude an Agreement with us and would 
promise by a treaty after the analogy of the Potsdam Agreement, * 
not to oppose the Bagdad Railway in any way. This he could 
do at once. But he judged from our former statements that that 
would not satisfy us, but that we desired England’s active assist- 
ance in securing the financing of the whole Bagdad Railway. In 
his opinion this involved the conception of participation, and for 
this he would want the consent of France and Russia. He had 
taken preparatory steps with the Ambassadors of these two 
Powers and would negociate with them on the basis of our last 
conversation. The Minister again said it was desirable that we 
should enter into direct negociations with France. He said that 
the French would mainly desire extension and connecting up of 
the Syrian railway system; but this was only supposition. He 
had had no information from them about it. What he would 
most welcome would be an understanding arrived at between the 
Powers, which would satisfy us and ensure completion of the line 
within a reasonable time. 

[At the end of the month negociations began between France and 
Germany and were terminated by an Agreement concluded on February 
15th, 1914, between the Bagdad Railway Company and the Société 
Syrienne. Amongst other provisions it defined the areas in which the 
two would work and stated that each should respect the rights of the 
other. The Syrian railway was to join the other at Aleppo.] 


He also thought that an exchange of views between the 


1 Not given. 

2Cf, Vol. III, p. 368 et seq. Sir E. Grey warned the Porte that this 
must not be applied so as to benefit the Bagdad Railway. 

Cla VOl sill pm 402. 
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German, British, French and Russian delegates at the Paris Con- 
ference would be useful for giving him a clear picture of any 
individual proposals in which we expected the British delegates 
to support us. 

Finally, since the Minister—being favourably disposed owing 
to his success in the matter of the peace in the Balkans—seemed 
inclined to be accommodating, I touched on the question of our 
wish to bring a submarine cable to land in the Persian Gulf. Sir 
Edward Grey said the question was quite new to him, and as far 
as he could see at the moment, it concerned the India Office and 
Board of Trade. He begged me to prepare a short private Memo- 
randum on the subject, on the basis of which he would ask the 
competent authorities for.a confidential opinion. 


XXXVII. 197 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, June 21st, 1913 
Extract. 

. . . Inspite of strong efforts it has been impossible to induce 
the British to give up the monopoly for navigating the river. 
Sir E. Grey regards it as a counterweight for having entirely 
renounced participation in the railway and would not conclude 
the Agreement withoutit. But he is ready to give every possible 
guarantee that our trade shall enjoy full equality of rights on the 
river. If, as was originally assumed by the Hamburg-America 
Line, the navigation really remained in the hands of Mr. Lynch, 
his well-known unreliability would lead us to suspect that there 
might be favouritism in one form or another. The British 
Government, to whose strong mistrust of Mr. Lynch I have 
several times referred,! wish to restrict his influence as much as 
possible in the new Company which is to be formed. The Chair- 
man of this Company is to be Lord Inchcape. He belongs to the 
firm of Gray, Dawes and Co., with which the Deutsche Bank has 
had friendly dealings in the past, and he is now a Director of the 
British India Steam Navigation Co., and of the Suez Canal Co. . . 


XXXVII. 211 

PRINCE voN LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, July 2nd, I913 

Extract. 


The presence of petroleum in Mesopotamia has for a long time 
been occupying the attention of parties concerned and there has 
been keen competition among the financiers of Europe for the 
exploitation of these sources of oil. 


LCi. 242. 
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The Deutsche Bank, which formerly held valuable concessions, 
reached an agreement with Cassel’s National Bank of Turkey 
after negociations, the details of which are familiar to Your 
Excellency. But the British Government and the Constantinople 
Embassy supported the claims of Mr. D’Arcy, the Australian who 
is at the head of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company... . 

An informant, who knows all about the matter, tells me that 
the British Government are guided by two points of view. First 
they wish to keep the Anglo-Persian Oil Company as strong and 
independent as possible, and secondly they wish to prevent the 
Shell Company, which is really controlled by Dutch interests, 
from obtaining a predominant position, in order as much as 
possible to check the control of prices, which goes along with what 
would be practically a monopoly. On account of the Navy! he 
says that England is deeply interested in the petroleum question, 
and that this explains why the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
which gets the oil from a district which may well be counted as 
being within the British sphere of interest, is to be kept inde- 
pendent. All previous attempts to combine the interests which 
are opposed to each other at the present moment have been turned 
down by the British Government, since the effect would be to give 
control of the new company to the Shell along with the Royal 
Dutch group :.. 

[On July 11th, 1913, Jagow forwarded a draft for a Convention on 


the Bagdad Railway. Clause 4b is given on the left, and the British 
counter-proposal of September 18th on the right. 


His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not oppose the Bagdad 
Railway interests acquiring not less 
than 20 per cent of the whole share 
capital out of the shares allotted 
to Turkish interests in the Ottoman 
Company for river navigation and 
becoming represented by one direc- 
tor on the Board of the aforesaid 
Company. 


AXA VII. 227 


His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment declare that they will not 
oppose the acquisition by the Bag- 
dad Railway interests of not more 
than one third of the share capital 
allotted to Turkish interests in the 
Ottoman Company for river naviga- 
tion, and their representation on 
the Board of the aforesaid Company 
by one director out of the share of 
the Directorate allotted to Turkish 
interests. 


PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, July 16th, 1913 


During his stay in London Herr von Gwinner several times 
spoke to me of the difficulties caused by the competition between 
various groups for concessions to exploit the oil production of 


1Cf. W. S. Churchill (The World Crisis, pp. 129 et seq., 170 et seq.) 
on the oil problem and the Anglo-Persian Oil Convention. 


VOL. IV.—17 
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Mesopotamia. I have privately and secretly collected infor- 
mation as to the Foreign Office point of view about the question 
and have not failed to report the result. Sir Edward Grey writes 
to me that he considers it would be advantageous if there were 
direct exchange of views between the Imperial Government and 
the Foreign Office about the petroleum concession ; he asks me 
to report to Your Excellency in this sense. 

I beg Your Excellency to instruct me what reply I am to 
return to Sir E. Grey’s suggestion. 

I gather from a confidential utterance by Mr. Parker, the 
Rapporteur in the Foreign Office, that the main aim of the 
British Government is to push the Shell group out of the oil 
business in Mesopotamia and to let the exploitation of the oil 
fields fallinto the hands of a group which is purely Anglo-German. 
(ZIMMERMANN : ‘ Dr. Helfferich states that Herr von Gwinner has 
made proposals meeting them half-way in London. Intervention 
by the Office had better remain in abeyance for the present. To be 
put away until fresh proposals come from London.’) 


AXXVIII. 106 


JAGOW, IN BERLIN, TO BOLLATI, ITALIAN AMBASSADOR IN BERLIN, 
July 16th, 1913 
Trés confidentiel. 

Sur votre désir je viens vous répéter ce que j’ai dit a Monsieur 
le Marquis de San Giuliano l’autre jour a Kiel par rapport a nos 
intéréts en Asie Mineur. 

Les constructions des chemins de fer d’Anatolie et de Bagdad 
et les différents travaux qui s’y rattachent (mines, irrigations, 
constructions de ports etc.) poursuivis depuis des années par le 
capital allemand, représentent un ensemble de concessions et 
d’intéréts qui s’étendent sur une certaine partie de la Turquie 
asiatique et y forment une zone de travail allemande. Cette zone 
de travail va aussi jusqu’a la céte méridionale de 1’Asie Mineur ot 
se trouvent précisément plusieurs entreprises des plus importantes. 
Vers l’Est cette zone s’étend a peu prés jusqu’a Akra ou méme 
jusqu’a Ladikije, tandis qu’a l'Ouest elle va jusqu’a Alaja. Dela 
sa limite monte vers le Nord-Ouest et suit la ligne du Taurus en 
comprenant le lac de Kirili (Lacus Carolis) qui doit fournir l’eau 
pour lirrigation de la planie de Konia. Plus loin, a l’Est et au 
Nord, le limite ne saurait étre tracée avec précision, des intéréts 
francais et russes pas encore fixés se trouvant en cause. 

En appuyant une fois de plus sur le caractére strictement con- 
fidentiel de cette communication, je vous prie, mon cher Ambas- 
sadeur, de me croire votre sincérement devoué 

JAGOW. 
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AXXVII. 231 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, August 29th, 1913 


The draft of the British Note in answer to our proposals of 
July 16th is still not decided upon. The main cause of the delay 
is that the final decision of the more important points is in Sir 
E.. Grey’s hands, and since he is in the country everything has to 
be done in writing, which naturally takes up much time. 

Sir E. Grey has made an offer in strict confidence on one of 
the most important points. In clause 4b of our draft we claimed 
20 per cent, exactly one fifth of the capital of the river navigation 
company. This demand met with very strong opposition, as did 
the original demand of 10 per cent—as the Imperial Ambassador 
reported to Your Excellency, and determined treatment was 
required to induce Sir E. Grey to make his present offer. He 
offers us a third of the Turkish, i.e. one sixth of the whole of the 
capital (16-6 per cent), being 3-4 per cent less than our original 
demand. I hardly think it will be possible to put through our 
original demand. The difference is scarcely big enough to justify 
a serious risk of wrecking the negociations. For my guidance in 
future discussions it would be useful to me if Your Excellency 
would kindly provide me with instructions, as to whether there 
is a prospect of our accepting Grey’s offer. As far as I have 
private information as to the general trend of the British draft, 
which Sir Edward Grey has not yet approved, 1 do not think 
that we need fear differences of opinion on other points, given 
that the matter of our share in the river navigation enterprise 
can be properly settled. 


XXXVITI. 232 
Jacow To KUuHimMann, September Ist, 1913 


Extract. 

. . . In consideration of public opinion and our shipping 
interests we must insist that an appearance of equality at least is 
preserved, in accordance with our draft, in both enterprises.? 
We even then hold 50 per cent less than the British. It is incom- 
prehensible that our clinging to our trivial extra claim should 
seriously endanger the negociations. 

If you think you cannot carry our point, please treat the 
matter in a dilatory fashion and urge that discussion of individual 
points may be postponed until the final result of the British 
examination of our draft is before us. 


1 The port of Basra and river navigation. 
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The same, September 3rd, 1913 


Extract. 

We have no interest in showing favour to the navigation of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which will be more or less in competition 
with the Bagdad Railway and in which we shall receive a compara- 
tively paltry share. We would far rather that the irrigation 
works in Mesopotamia should thoroughly open up the country 
and provide generous freights for our railway. Our consent to 
the suggested exchange of Notes would then only mean a fresh 
concession to England for which we should be right in demanding 
reciprocal advantages . 


XXXVI. 234 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiweEeG, September 2nd, 1913 


I learn from a reliable British source that French diplomacy 
has taken the Anglo-German negociations about the Bagdad 
Railway and Mesopotamia very calmly. Among Russian diplo- 
mats, on the other hand, great anxiety and nervousness are to 
be observed regarding them. 


XXXVII. 251 
The same, October 24th, 1913 


I learn in strict confidence that the British authorities have 
recently been paying special attention to the question of the 
petroleum concession in Mesopotamia. Since Sir Edward Grey 
distinctly hopes that an understanding on the Bagdad Railway 
question will come to pass, he considers that nothing but the 
petroleum concessions will hold up the question between the two 
Governments, and that it is therefore highly desirable to get this 
settled in order to produce complete agreement. Sir Henry 
Babington Smith + goes to Berlin to-day to deal with the ques- 
tion. I have secret and very confidential information that he 
will propose two solutions. The first is a proposal that the Ger- 
man group of banks shall surrender I per cent to the Cassel group, 
as they were prepared to do at an earlier stage if it proved neces- 
sary, so that the latter shall have a majority over the Deutsche 
Bank and Shell together. The British Government would then 
deal with the Cassel group under certain conditions. Now how- 
ever it seems that Sir Ernest Cassel and Sir H. Babington Smith 
are disinclined for this solution. A second alternative solution 
would be for the Cassel group to renounce their share in favour 
of the Deutsche Bank and the Shell group in equal parts. A 
new Mesopotamian Oil Company would then be formed, in which 


1Cf. Vol. III, p. 370. 
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the Turkish Petroleum Co. would receive 49 per cent and the 
Anglo-Persian (D’Arcy) 51 per cent. We cannot judge from 
here whether the German side will consider either of the two 
proposals acceptable. 

My enquiries have fully elucidated two points : 

1. The British Government’s interest in the Mesopotamian 
petroleum concession is based first of all on reasons of naval tech- 
nicalities. They desire to secure for themselves definitely a share 
of the heavy oils suitable for driving the ships; and 

2. They have become so deeply involved with D’Arcy that 
they cannot let him down. 

I hear that the Foreign Office had made its consent to the 
Turkish schemes for monopolies dependent especially on the 
Petroleum monopoly: (I) on an exact definition of this mono- 
poly, i.e. whether it is a monopoly for production or merely 
marketing, whether for heavy and lubricating oils or merely for 
illuminating oils, etc.; (2) on a satisfactory settlement of the 
question of the petroleum concession in Mesopotamia. 


XXXVII. 252 
ZIMMERMANN, IN BERLIN, TO KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, October 27th, 
1913 
The British counter-draft on the matter of the Bagdad Rail- 
way ignores nearly all our wishes; on the other hand it raises 
the British demands. We cannot accept it in its present form. 


The most important points for us are as follows: 

1. England should be content with a 40 per cent share in the 
harbour construction at Basra ; 

2. Germany should have at least a 20 per cent share in the 
Mesopotamian navigation ; 

3. Article V of our draft, regarding keeping the Shatt-al-Arab 1 
open, shall be restored and extended. 

We must insist under all circumstances on these requirements 
being fulfilled. 

As regards the Aleppo-Mescene line,” this question ought to 
be settled in the Franco-German negociations about the railways 
of Asia Minor.? Regarding the junction of the line from Smyrna 
to Aidin with the Anatolian railway system we shall use our influ- 
ence with the German directors in support of the British wishes. 


1 The river from the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates to the 


Persian Gulf. 

2 Geyman Note. XXXVII. 235. 

On September 6th Kiihlmann was directed to state that the French 
plan of a line from Aleppo to Mescene would not be acceptable to Germany. 


* Ch. px 243. 
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We have already begun making similar representations to the 
Deutsche Bank and the reply has been accommodating, if not 
absolutely consent. 

As beati possidentes we are in no hurry to conclude the Anglo- 
German negociations. But we agree with the Foreign Office 
that the British plan of an understanding to strengthen the inde- 
pendence and further the economic development of the Turkish 
Empire would contribute—and we desire it ourselves—to bring 
about an early agreement. But to make this possible more readi- 
ness would have to be shown to meet our wishes on the British 
side and more understanding for our difficult situation with 
regard to public opinion in Germany. It will be your task to 
urge our point of view with all your strength. 


{In January, 1914, a further point arose out of the question of the 
monopoly for navigation of the rivers. The Bagdad Railway Company 
desired to establish its own ferry-boats across the Tigris at its terminus 
at Bagdad. A Foreign Office Memorandum (January 15th) stated that 
‘His Majesty’s Government have been in consultation with Lord Inch- 
cape, and his Lordship is strongly opposed to such an arrangement, 
though he would be prepared to enter into a contract forthwith with the 
Bagdad Railway Company for the supply of the necessary services at 
Samara and Mosul. His Majesty’s Government, moreover, would not 
be prepared to acquiesce in the proposal of the Bagdad Railway Company, 
which goes beyond the terms of the Convention of March, 1903, and is 
inconsistent with the Anglo-Turkish Declaration of July 29th, 1913, and 
is still more inconsistent with the basis of agreement suggested to His 
Majesty’s Government on May 7th, 1913, where it is laid down that 
“German subjects should make no claim to participate in the navigation 
of the Euphrates and Tigris’. ‘ Asregards point II, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must entirely dissent from the contention that Lord Inchcape’s 
concession was at first intended to be confined to navigation up and 
down stream, and did not extend to transport between the two banks. . . .’ 

The question whether the Smyrna-Aidin Railway, which had been 
started almost entirely with British capital, should join up with the 
German Anatolian Railway, came under discussion.] 


German Note. 


Schubert’s report of January 16th as well as the statement of the 
Smyrna-Aidin Railway Company [not given in the German text] were 
communicated to the Deutsche Bank, which stated its case at length on 
January 23rd. The Deutsche Bank was emphatically against extending 
the Aidin Railway as far as Lake Bei Shehr, since the latter, with its 


surrounding country, undoubtedly formed part of the sphere of the 
Anatolian Railway. 


XXXVII. 320 


SCHUBERT, SECOND SECRETARY IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, January 16th, 1914 
Extract. 
In a conversation asked for by Mr. Parker, the Rapporteur 
for the Bagdad Railway negociations, he again explained how 
much he hoped would be gained from oral negociations between 
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Lord Inchcape, Mr. Lynch and a representative of the Deutsche 
Bank, and that he thought it would be most welcome if the 
Deutsche Bank would consent shortly to send a representative 
to London... 

He asked for confidential handling of the Smyrna-Aidin 
Railway question, since that company had not given him definite 
permission to hand on their statement. 

I replied to Mr. Parker that he knew our attitude towards the 
wishes of the Smyrna-Aidin Company. We should probably be 
able to help in realising these wishes, if ours regarding Bagdad 
and the Mesopotamian navigation received attention. I could 
not hide from him my opinion that refusal to consider the wishes 
of the Bagdad Railway regarding the bank to bank ferries would 
produce a very bad impression in Berlin. 

Mr. Parker answered that Lord Inchcape had been absolutely 
inflexible on that question. He assured me that he had tried to 
turn Lord Inchcape, but unfortunately without success. There 
had already been great trouble in getting him to consent to 
German participation to the extent of 20 per cent in the River 
shipping company ; he now absolutely refused to give way further 
under any circumstances. He was, however, prepared to conclude 
an agreement providing that all the Bagdad Railway Company’s 
wishes should be respected regarding transport of their goods on 
the river. In this way the Railway Company would receive a 
full guarantee that the ferries would work in every way as sat- 
isfactorily as if they themselves had the management of them. 


[On January 24th, 1914, Jagow forwarded to Prince Lichnowsky the 
German draft for the Treaty. It was the same in essentials as the final 
text, which was not signed until July 27th, a week before England and 
Germany were at war. The general principle of it was that England 
should not place obstacles in the way of the Bagdad Company, but should 
have two Directors on the Board, whilst Germany should leave the section 
from Basra to the Persian Gulf for a British Company and should not 
construct a separate line to compete with it. Germany was to have 
20 per cent of the shares in the company for navigating the river, a 
guarantee being given that there should be no discrimination against 
German goods carried in the company’s ships, the Bagdad Railway making 
the same promise with regard to British goods. Article 7 dealt with the 
Commission to be appointed for keeping the Shatt-al-Arab in a navigable 


state. ] 


XXXVII. 343 
JaGcow, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE von LicHNowsky, January 24th, 
IQI4 
The text of Lord Inchcape’s concession for navigating the 
Tigris and Euphrates has been examined as speedily as possible 
with the assistance of the German parties concerned. I hope to 
be able to make a statement on this examination, and I am in 
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hopes of receiving the Constitution of the Mesopotamian Shipping 
Company, which has been promised. ' 

The observations of the Foreign Office on January 15th in 
reply to our latest proposals regarding bank to bank ferries do 
not appear to be of a kind to help in solving the question. We 
have handed this Note also to the Deutsche Bank and are reserving 
our attitude. 

Before the Note arrived, the Deutsche Bank had declared its 
readiness shortly to send two representatives to confer with Lord 
Inchcape. But we can point out at once that it is possible that, 
if our side get to know of the objections raised in London in the 
question of the ferries, they may refuse to send representatives. 
In the hope that a prompt expression of views may facilitate a 
solution of the difficulty, we shall do our best to dissuade the 
Deutsche Bank from altering its intention. A definite statement 
will be telegraphed to you shortly. 

As regards irrigation, according to Mr. Parker, the British 
Government wish to obtain a promise from the Porte that the 
British firms, which have been working on an irrigation scheme 
for Mesopotamia, shall be entrusted with the task of carrying 
this out. This will imply that the carrying out of irrigation 
systems in more remote districts of Mesopotamia will be assured 
to the British firms. In spite of Mr. Parker’s assurance that the 
British Government is in no way working for a monopoly of irri- 
gation in Mesopotamia, there is a very obvious danger of such a 
monopoly covering the whole South and centre of Mesopotamia. 
Thus not only the river navigation, but also the cultivation of the 
soil would be delivered into the hands of the British as a mono- 
poly, and the Bagdad Railway would be left in the cold as a 
business enterprise. We could not allow matters to develop thus. 
After all the concessions which England has demanded of us, not 
only in the question of the railway itself, but also in the petroleum 
question which is connected with it, and also those for the benefit 
of the Smyrna-Aidin Railway, neither our business people nor our 
public opinion would understand it, and it would arouse a feeling 
throughout Germany which would seriously endanger the work of 
reconciliation with England, and heavily handicap our policy, 
which is directed towards an improvement in Anglo-German rela- 
tions. I have no doubt that you will succeed in making our 
scruples clear to SirE. Grey. Since it merely is a matter of getting 
concessions for British firms and not of acquiring rights for the 
British Government, we think it advisable to make our objections 


1 The German Government’s efforts for the benefit of the Bagdad 
Railway were on the surface also aimed solely at getting concessions for 
German firms ; but to the German mind German Imperial and commercial 
aspirations were very nearly related together. 
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known in Constantinople also. I beg you to make all possible use 
of the foregoing with Sir E. Grey, before the Cabinet begins 
negociating with Hakki Pacha, and make it clear that we expect 
that nothing shall be decided in the question of irrigation before 
our consent has been obtained. 


XXXVII. 346 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, January 29th, 1914 
Cipher telegram. 

The Foreign Office has news that the American Standard Oil 
Company is trying in Constantinople, by means of heavy cash 
advances, to obtain a concession for the Mesopotamian oil-fields 
to the injury of the rights of England and Germany. The British 
Ambassador has been instructed to bring the matter before the 
Porte and enter a protest. The Foreign Office considers that 
Germany should adopt similar measures.! 

The Foreign Office hopes to resume the negociations about 
petroleum some time next week. 


{On March 27th, 1914, Lord Inchape, Mr. Lynch and the Bagdad 
Railway Company signed their Agreement concerning the navigation of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Lord Inchcape’s Navigation Company engaged 
to provide ferries across the river, and the Bagdad Railway was to be 
permitted to employ some small steamers ‘solely for the service of the 
railway’. The Bagdad Railway received 20 per cent. of the whole share 
capital, as agreed earlier. A separate ‘ Port Company ’ was to be formed 
for the ‘ construction and exploitation’ of ports on the river. 

On March 28th, 1914, the Directors of the line from Smyrna to Aidin, 
(cf. p. 257) ‘ hereinafter called the English Company ’, and the Anatolian 
and Bagdad Railway Companies, ‘ hereinafter called the German Com- 
panies ’, signed a provisional Agreement regarding the mutual relations 
between the two companies in Asia Minor. Junctions between them, if 
they were needed, were to be situated at Munafer, on Lake Bei Shehr, 
and at Afion Kara Hissar. They agreed mutually not to obstruct each 
other’s operations within the limits of the Agreement. Both Governments 
accepted this Agreement as it stood. 

The Bagdad Railway Treaty was paraphrased in its final form by Prince 
Lichnowsky and Sir Edward Grey on June 15th.] 


XXXVII. 449 


ZIMMERMANN, IN BERLIN, TO COUNT VON WEDEL, IN THE 
EMPEROR’S SUITE AT HAMBURG, June Ioth, 1914 


The Anglo-German Agreement concerning the Bagdad Rail- 
way and Mesopotamia was paraphrased by the Imperial Ambas- 
sador and Sir Edward Grey on the 15th, and the negociations of 
more than a year are thus concluded provisionally. The object 
of the negociations was to free our commercial activities in 
Mesopotamia, and especially the Bagdad Railway, from England’s 


1 This was done. 
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rivalry. The task was a difficult one, in that England has enjoyed 
for centuries a preferential position in Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf, whereas we have possessed legal rights there for 
scarcely twenty years. ; 

England renounces all future opposition to the financing, con- 
struction and business of the Bagdad Railway and promises not 
to build competing lines, and particularly not to build one from 
Syria to Bagdad. Two Englishmen are to be taken on to the 
Board of the Bagdad Railway (which at present numbers 27 
members) as representing a British group of capitalists. 

The terminus of the line is Basra, up to which point the Shatt- 
al-Arab will have to be made navigable for sea-going ships. The 
earlier planned branch line from Basra to the Persian Gulf will 
not be built. Apart from the fact that such a branch line would, 
owing to local conditions, be economically superfluous (compare 
Hamburg-Cuxhaven) and would not pay, we three years ago 
gave up our rights on the railway to Turkey in principle and 
obtained in return the concession—immeasurably more valuable 
economically—for the line to Alexandretta and the port there. 

The ports of Bagdad and Basra are to be built by us, the 
British minority share being 40 per cent. 

The Shatt-al-Arab is to be free for the navigation of all nations 
without distinction. Representatives of German shipping and 
hydraulic science have been drawn in to work out the system for 
making it navigable ; Germany is to have a say in fixing the tolls. 

Navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates will be conducted by 
a Turkish Company, in which England will hold 50 per cent, 
Turkey 30 per cent, and Germany 20 per cent ; i.e. it will probably 
have 2 German Directors on the Board. Equal treatment of all 
nations and goods is assured up and down the rivers, besides 
which the Bagdad Railway Company receives special rights as 
regards ships in the ports as well as the ferry service etc., at the 
railway stations. 

For allotment of irrigation works in Asiatic Turkey, especially 
Mesopotamia, there ought to be public tenders. Whichever of 
the two parties to the treaty obtains the job will offer the other 
a minority share. Rights already acquired (England at Bagdad, 
and Germany in the Vilayet of Adana) are not affected by these 
arrangements. 

The bases for an Agreement between the Smyrna-Aidin Rail- 
way and the Anatolian and Bagdad Railways, which are attached 
to the Convention, are drafted with the intention of adjusting 
the differences between the interests of the two railway groups in 
southern Asia Minor. 

Along with the agreements on railway and shipping questions 
a thorough understanding has been achieved on action with 
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regard to the production of petroleum in Asia Minor. A company 
is to be formed to control the oil production, in which a British 
and a German-Dutch group are to receive shares of 50 per cent 
each. It will probably be possible to obtain an arrangement, 
whereby a third of the total production will be earmarked each 
for the German and British navies, and only a third will be on 
sale in the open market. 

Before the Agreements arrived at with England come into 
force in their essential points, they should be preceded by an 
arrangement with the Turkish Government, in order to establish 
what may be reckoned on in accordance with declarations made 
by the Porte up to the present ; this however has not been done 
in set terms. 

I beg you to report on the substance of the arrangements 
orally to His Majesty the Emperor. 


(There was some delay in signing owing to slowness of the German 
negociations with Turkey.] 


German Note. 

On July 27th, 1914, the Emperor’s authority was enclosed in a despatch 
of July 30th to Prince Lichnowsky, but owing to the outbreak of war 
it was never carried out. 


XXXVII. 469 


We, William, by God’s grace German Emperor, King of 
Prussia etc. etc., hereby proclaim and recognise in the name of 
the Empire, that having agreed with His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the British Dominions Overseas 
and Emperor of India, jointly with each other to settle certain 
questions which concern the commercial interests of the subjects 
of each in the Ottoman Empire, and to conclude an Agreement, 

Hereby empower and charge Our Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at the Royal Court of Great Britain, the 
Wirklicher Geheimer Rat, Prince Lichnowsky, to confer in the 
name of the Empire with the Plenipotentiaries of His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain and Ireland and the British Dominions 
Overseas and Emperor of India, to this end, and to establish, 
conclude and sign a corresponding Agreement. 

We promise Our assent and approbation for all that Our 
Plenipotentiary aforesaid shall negociate and conclude in accord- 
ance with the instructions which he has received from us. 

In proof of this We have executed this Authority and sealed 
it with Our Seal. 


CHAPTER XV 


NAVAL NEGOCIATIONS, 1913. THE NAVAL 
HOLIDAY PROPOSAL 


[The following documents describe only one side of the naval problem. 
German diplomacy had succeeded in reducing the two to one standard 
which British statesmen had considered essential for the margin of safety 
and had, by continuous pressure, induced the British Government to 
accept a ratio of 16:10 for squadrons of battleships. Germany was 
directing all her energies to increasing, equipping and training the naval 
forces kept ready in the North sea to fight the British fleet ; consequently 
the North Sea was what the Admiralty under Mr. Winston Churchill 
had to consider when it was a question of maintaining the necessary 
superiority over Germany. Thus logically the fleets which England 
kept in other seas ought to be considered as apart from the forces which 
she kept in the North Sea and other home waters. The original rough 
idea was to leave the interests of the Triple Entente to be defended by 
France in the Mediterranean ; but it was not long before the Government 
came to the conclusion that this was too uncertain a proceeding, and 
it was decided to keep a strong squadron there, which should not be 
included in the 16:10 ratio against Germany. The German Naval 
Attachés, Widenmann and his successor, Miller, fed their countrymen’s 
suspicions of the British Government’s, and in particular Churchill’s, 
honesty by means of a stream of intensely hostile reports on the British 
Navy. They inserted long disquisitions on general policy, which were 
believed and acted on by the Emperor, Tirpitz and the militarist sections 
of German opinion and rendered futile the efforts of the Chancellor and 
the accredited diplomatic representatives to build on the good foundations 
of the friendly co-operation between England and Germany during the 
Balkan crisis. 

The British Government had a complex course to steer. Officially 
they were cultivating Germany’s friendship, whilst they knew that the 
Emperor, Tirpitz and the German Navy League were exciting public 
opinion against England, as the enemy against whom it was necessary 
to spend millions on the Navy. Added to this it was essential to increase 
the Navy athome. Mr. Lloyd George, however, and his Radical following 
on the Government side were intent on spending large sums for ‘ social ’ 
purposes and shut their eyes to the dangers threatening from the other 
side of the North Sea in the hope of preventing the extreme measures of 
defence which Mr. Churchill was urging forward. His ‘ naval holiday ’4 
idea was no doubt in part conceived to conciliate the Radical wing, but 
if it had been smiled upon by Germany, it might have done much to 
prevent the final exasperation. Germany, however, would not hear of it. 

The chapter includes some documents bearing on the question of 


1 Cf. pp. 82, 210. 
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England’s obligation to take part in a war on the Continent. Both at 
the time and after the War Asquith persistently denied that there was 
any definite obligation towards France. The question is not entirely 
settled to the satisfaction of all international experts.] 

German Note. XXXIX. 4. 


The opinion of the Naval Attaché [as given in the opening sentence 
of the following report] was incorrect in its assumption that the Bill 
proposed by Borden, the Prime Minister, and accompanied by a Memoran- 
dum by the British Admiralty, to present to the Mother-country the 
means for building three large war-ships, could be counted as already 
accepted by the Canadian Parliament. After an excited debate, in which 
the Liberals denied the alleged menace to England’s supremacy at sea, 
the Bill was passed in the Lower House on February 4th, 1913, but defeated 
in the Senate after a hard struggle. Therefore the Navy Estimates for 
1913-14 could not take the Canadian ships into consideration owing to 
uncertainty as to whether they would be granted. 


SOENIX. S 


REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER, NAVAL ATTACHE IN LONDON, 
December 8th, 1912 


We may assume that Mr. Borden’s Bill in the Canadian Par- 
liament for placing three warships of the newest and largest type 
at the disposal of the Mother country will be passed. 

The Memorandum on the subject, published by the Admiralty, 
is the expression of a movement by the British Government, 
especially the Admiralty, to induce the colonies to share in the 
burden of the Navy. There is no doubt that the Government 
and Admiralty were, as early as the spring of 1912, negociating 
with the Canadian Prime Minister on the question, which is now 
decided, at the same time that the possibility of mutual disarm- 
ament was being discussed with Germany. Mr. Churchill’s 
‘ frankness,’ of which he then and often later boasted, is shown 
in its right light by this combination of circumstances. 


[A comparison with the naval chapters in Vol. III will show that the 
militarist section of the German Government absolutely refused to consider 
any reduction or limitation of armaments.] 


Mr. Churchill’s programme of construction last March for the 
period up to 1917 has been repeatedly represented as being based 
on the ratio 16:10, which has to be maintained between the 
British and German programmes in order to produce proper 
security for England. Moreover the rise of proportion in Eng- 
land’s favour in the increased programme contains a threat, which 
was further emphasised when Mr. Churchill adumbrated some- 
thing even larger than the specified programme, supposing other 
Powers besides Germany strengthened their navies. Mr. 


1Cf, p. 141; also H. H. Asquith, The Genesis of the War, p. 119 et 
seq. 
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Churchill’s threatening gesture is to be ascribed with certainty 
to arrangements which he then made with Mr. Borden. 

We have further to criticise the Admiralty Memorandum 
since, without actually making false statements, by its comparison 
in section 3 of the plans of construction of the two countries for 
1905-08, it arouses the impression that Germany answered the 
British efforts to bring about a reduction of armaments by 
increasing her own programme of construction. The plan 
announced in section 6 for the spring of 1915 is labelled ‘ for home 
waters’ and includes among the Dreadnought battleships one 
ship of the 1912-13 programme and does not include among the 
Battle-cruisers the four Dreadnought-cruisers which go to the 
Mediterranean squadron, whilst the figures given for Germany 
do include the ships of the 1912 programme. 

It is to be expected now that the three Canadian ships and the 
ship given by the Malay States are a clear addition to the plan 
announced in March. They will probably be spread over several 
years, and the number of new ships each year—which was formerly 
4 each for I9gI2, 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917, and 5 for 1913—will 
rise to 5 for each year from 1913 to I9Q17. 

It is however not impossible that the estimates for 1913-14 
will provide for more than 5 new ships in order to strengthen the 
fleet as quickly as possible, given that the money from Canada is 
forthcoming at once. This is made possible by the two Turkish 
ships, whose construction is presumably being held up, but for 
which material continues to be delivered and is taken up by 
officials of the Admiralty. The plans of the 2 Turkish ships are 
not so very different from those of the Orion and King George 
classes that the addition of them to the British fleet would seri- 
ously disturb the consistency of these types. 

It would be regrettable if anxious minds in Germany con- 
cluded from this increase of the British construction due to help 
from the colonies that the ratio of German naval strength, as 
established by the Naval Law, is being seriously impaired. For 
there is no change for the present in the total strength of the 
British Navy, which by the re-distribution forms 8 squadrons in 
all—64 ships and a fleet flag-ship. To form this fleet there are 
still large gaps to be filled up, due to other factors besides the 
mere existence of ships, and we need not expect any immediate 
extension of the organisation or a general strengthening of the 
home fleet. 

On the other hand there is going to be a change in the ratio 
between the British and German Dreadnoughts, and the loss of 
superiority, due to gradual depreciation of the pre-Dreadnought 
classes, will be made good to a certain extent. 

Since England began to build Dreadnoughts from 1905 to 
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1912, she has, counting in the Battle-cruisers, built 4-5 large war- 
ships a year, whilst Germany in the same period has built 3-4, 
which includes 2 ships of the line and pre-Dreadnought cruisers ; 
this is taking 1905 as Germany’s starting point. 

If, with the help of her colonies, England begins to average 5 
ships per year, as is to be expected, Germany can only maintain 
an approach to her former ratio in large war-ships by at once 
going over to three ships completed each year. 


XXXIX. 6 
MEMORANDUM BY ZIMMERMANN, IN BERLIN, December 14th, IgI2 


The Naval Attaché’s report, combined with certain Press 
articles expressing similar opinions (Reventlow’s article in the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung+ of the 7th), shows that the Admiralty 
is working on a new naval Bill. The coming grant of three 
Dreadnoughts by Canada—a result of our last Supplementary 
Naval Law—appears to be good material for agitation. The 
Emperor has already told Count Lerchenfeld * that it will be 
necessary to bring in a fresh Naval Bill. If we let our naval 
propaganda take its course freely now, it may lead to a complete 
change in England’s attitude, and, in its further results, to war. 


German Note. 

Influenced by Zimmermann’s Memorandum Bethmann-Hollweg, who 
on the same day (December 14th) had heard from General von Plessen, 
the Emperor’s Chief Aide-de-camp, that the Emperor had charged the 
War Minister and the Secretary to the Admiralty “to prepare Bills to 
close the gaps existing in our armaments’, took occasion to get into 
communication with these two regarding introduction of certain armament 
Bills. 


XXXIX. 145 
MEMORANDUM BY THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
December 14th, 1912 
His Majesty the Emperor has, according to information 
given by General von Plessen, commanded the latter to tell the 
War Minister and the Secretary to the Admiralty that they must 
take advantage of the momentary willingness of the entire nation 
to sanction anything and everything for purposes of armament, 
and prepare Bills to fill up the gaps existing in our armaments. 
In reply to my questions the War Minister informed me that 
his plans from the military standpoint were as follows: 
1. The Imperial Treasurer’s grant to him of M. 7,000,000, as 
a supplementary estimate for 1913 for aviation, was insufficient. 
According to the General Staff’s calculations M. 73,000,000 in all 
1 Count E. Reventlow’s article entitled: Wie denkt Mr. Churchill ? 


(What is in Mr. Churchill’s mind ?) 
2 Bavarian Minister in Berlin. 
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were needed, of which 28 millions would be required for 1913. 
He was not sure whether he would agree with this demand in its 
entirety, but he believed that his requirements for 1913 would 
not come much under 28 millions. The whole amount must be 
granted as soon as possible, since we had no intention of merely 
partially catching up with France’s start.* 

2. In agreement with the Chief of the General Staff he had 
considered the Army Estimates of the spring of 1912 sufficient, 
but at the same time he had taken account of the financial situ- 
ation when he made his estimate. Now the situation was changed. 
The strengthening of the southern Slavs, especially the Serbs, 
would, in the event of a Russian-French-German-Austrian war, 
force Austria to set strong masses of troops against the Serbs. The 
help Austria could give us against Russia would therefore be 
greatly diminished. This would drive us on to further arm- 
ament. There was another reason also. We were far from 
having called up all the able-bodied men to the colours; for 
which reason, if war broke out, numbers of the senior classes 
would have to be led against the enemy, whilst the young men— 
good fighters, but untrained—would remain behind. This was 
known in the country and was engendering discontent and unrest. 
Moreover the Wehrverein and the pan-Germans were inducing 
large sections of the people to mistrust our war-strength, and he 
could not help fearing that parts of the army were infected with 
this suspicion. As War Minister he could not go on being re- 
proached by His Majesty and before the public with not attending 
enough to the strength of the army. We had enough man-power 
to make ourselves very much stronger than we were at present, 
and there was enough wealth for it in the country, even though 
he must admit that the Imperial taxes did not produce enough 
money in their present state. He had to have the question 
decided whether, because the current revenue was not ready to 
hand at the moment, we were to renounce making ourselves as 
strong as we could, or whether we were to start the strengthening 
process, assuming that we eventually received the means required 
through a loan. The strengthening of our armaments would be 
effected not by forming fresh cadres, but by raising the normal 
strength of units, forming the still non-existent third battalions 
and machine-gun sections, completing the equipment of the Field 
Artillery, etc. These measures could not be completed before 
October Ist, 1913 ; but the Bills would have to become law by 
May, 1913, since the man-power required would have to be pro- 
duced by the levy for 1913. He could say nothing concerning 
what it would cost, but he thought that in 1913 about 400 millions 
would have to be spent. 

1 Cf, Brandenburg, p. 472. 
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German Note. 

General von Moltke, the Chief of the General Staff, prepared a Memoran- 
dum showing that far greater expenses must be incurred in order to 
ensure safety. He referred to the stronger position of the Balkan States, 
and to the fact that Italy was likely to prove a broken need. (Cf. Vol. III, 
ip.) L060 et seq.) 

In the long struggle between the War Ministry and the General Staff 
the former, which was supported by the Chancellor, finally won the day. 
(Cf. H. Herzfeld, Die Deutsche Riistungspolitik vor dem Weltkviege, p. 47 
et seq., urging strongly in favour of the General Stafi’s policy and bitterly 
condemning that of the Chancellor.) If the plan of the General Staff 
had been carried out in full, France, who was now able to go far beyond 
the Actual German Army Bill by re-introducing the three years’ service 
system, would have been left behind. But the question is whether an 
Army Bill, in the sense desired by the General Staffi—if it was technically 
possible and if Parliament would have passed it—would not have produced 
an immediate war and burdened Germany with the odium of being the 
cause of it. In adopting their attitude in favour of the more moderate 
plans of the War Ministry, the Chancellor and Foreign Office were influenced 
by this view. 

The Secretary of State for the Admiralty spoke as follows: 

Ever since the summer His Majesty had been urging him to 
prepare a Naval Bill. So far he had kept silence. But if an 
Army Bill was to be introduced now, he would have to demand 
introduction of a Naval Bill as well. Apart from relatively 
unimportant requirements for aviation, that Bill would ask for 
increased speed of construction of armed cruisers, but would not 
on the whole increase the number of ships. In the last Naval 
Bill he had unwillingly given way regarding increased speed in 
building armed cruisers, which could have been effected simply 
in the ordinary course and without a fresh law.1_ I replied to both 
gentlemen that, although at the first glance both their schemes 
appeared quite unrealisable, I should not just yet adopt any atti- 
tude. But I must emphatically request them not to join together 
behind my back in speaking to His Majesty and not to allow any 
report of the preliminary work which they might be doing inside 
their own departments to be known by the public; I also said 
that I could under no circumstances permit any propaganda in 
the Press in favour of the scheme. 


PCA ALA. 7 
NoTE BY THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, FOR KIDERLEN, 
BERLIN, December 17th, 1912 


According to a reliable communication which came in last 
evening, His Majesty, directly after receiving Lichnowsky’s report 
of his conversation with Haldane,’? summoned General von Moltke, 
Tirpitz and Heeringen by telegraph. I have not been informed 

1Cf, Tirpitz, Der Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 368 et seq. 


2 Cf. p. 126. 
VOL. Iv.—18 
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what special orders His Majesty gave on this occasion about pre- 
paring an armament Bill, but it is certain that he said to the 
gentlemen from the Admiralty: ‘Now have a good go at the 
Press.’ 

The resolutions of the local pan-German groups, of which I 
sent Your Excellency a proof copy yesterday, are undoubtedly 
connected with this, and these resolutions are coming in in num- 
bers. Admiral Persius! is going all over the country and doing 
propaganda for a strong Supplementary Naval Bill. 

The enclosed newspaper shows how His Majesty has been 
influenced. 

I consider it essential that I report privately to His Majesty 
my views on the Naval Bill. 


[On December 12th Admiral von Breusing (retired) lectured to a 
meeting at Eickel on the theme, ‘ The World Warand the German Fleet.’ 

The resolution passed by the meeting demanded : ‘ that the war-fleet 
be rapidly provided with 25 capital ships of the Dreadnought type and 
8 large cruisers, also that as soon as possible the large cruisers which are 
urgently needed for foreign service be provided ’. 

The newspaper article was an essay by Professor Martin Spahn, 
Oesterveichs Sache ist unsere Sache (Austria’s cause is Our cause), in the 
Tag of December 15th. 


XXXEX co 


THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO THE EMPEROR, 
December 18th, 1912 


Cipher telegram. 

The negociations of the Ambassadors in London began yes- 
terday, and by all accounts received here a good result is expected. 
Seeing the calm and practical attitude of Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, war could only result from intransigeance on the part of 
Serbia under encouragement from Russia and France. 

It is certain that for us war with Russia would mean war with 
France also. On the other hand many signs indicate that it is at 
least doubtful (The EMpErRor: ‘J do not doubt for a moment.’) 
whether England would intervene actively, if France and Russia 
appeared as the direct aggressors. (The EMpEror: ‘ They will 
be careful to avoid appearing as such! With the help of the Press 
primed by each of them.’) For the British Government would have 
to face their public opinion. Statements such as Haldane’s and 
others merely prove (The EMpERor: ‘ Haldane stated definitely 
that the possibility of a defeat could not be allowed, therefore it is 
absolutely certain that England will intervene immediately ; but 
- not later on !’) that England will come forward later on to support 
France when beaten—and only diplomatically at first. (The 

1 Geyman Note. 
The Chancellor must have meant Admiral von Breusing. 
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Emperor : ‘ No idea of it! It is a crass error of judgment. It is 
proved wrong by the fleets which are genuinely ready for war and are 
concentrated in readiness to run out.’) In any case we have this 
chance if we are prepared to avoid all provocation. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘No! We may consider we have avoided all provocation 
and yet shall be shown to be the aggressors, as soon as it suits the 
enemy and the Press which is in their pay.—Here we make a lot of 
fuss about provocation. It can always be construed by the diplomats 
uf they are at all sharp, and by the Press if cleverly directed (e.g. the 
Spanish Candidature, 1870) and must always be kept ready to hand ! 
The views held by the two sides will always differ.) We have 
secret but reliable information that Count Benckendorff, the 
Russian Ambassador in London, has urged this point in St. Peters- 
burg and repeatedly warned against an appearance of provo- 
cation, (The EMPEROR: ‘ Keeping up the reserves and armaments 
is provocation!’) which he would gladly attribute to us. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Many thanks ! ’) 

This being so, it is urgently desirable that nothing be known 
in public about any German plans for increasing the army and 
navy during the present London negociations. Such a revelation 
might easily be put down to us as provocation, and if things were 
now to be settled by a war it would not tend to strengthen us, but 
rather to shake the general confidence in the strength of our 
present armaments and give British Chauvinists the opportunity 
they desire for intervening at once in a war against us. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ The stupid old objections which ave always put up in 
Germany against our Bills. It was gust the same last winter against 
our Supplementary Law, and yet nothing happened ! ’) 

I venture humbly to beg Your Majesty to indicate to the War 
Ministry and Admiralty that any work done in preparation for 
future Bills must be kept absolutely secret and not brought to 
the knowledge of the States of the Alliance before a decision has 
been reached within the Cabinet of the Empire. (The EMPEROR : 
‘ Agreed.’) 

To judge from the newspaper cuttings which have been 
put before me, and the behaviour of certain meetings of Army 
and Navy societies, presided over by retired military and naval 
officers, it is evident that a strong agitation is being already con- 
ducted in favour of a fresh Supplementary Naval Bill. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Considering the situation very comprehensible and 
good and worthy of recognition !’) It is my duty to describe this 
as utterly inopportune and directly dangerous at this present 
stage, and I beg Your Majesty to consent that I indicate the 
same to the Chief of the Imperial Admiralty. (The EMPEROR : 
‘He has nothing whatever to do with it.’) Your Majesty will 
perceive my reasons for this from what I have said above. In 
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my humble opinion, semi-official propaganda should not begin 
(The Emperor: ‘There should be no question of that here! But 
our people feel the situation acutely and are expressing their feel- 
ings accordingly.’) until definite plans have been settled and until 
after the present political crisis, the outcome of which cannot 
be influenced by fresh demands, is over. 

I venture to request Your Majesty to express to me your 
consent to the modus procedendi which I propose, (The EMPEROR : 
“Ves, but that does not alter the fact of the demands to be made later, 
and on which I am determined !’) and after your return from 
Munich to give me an opportunity of reporting on all these 
questions on which all our future policy depends. (The Em- 
PEROR : ‘Aha !—Inform the 3 departments at once and oral reporis 
to the War Minister, Admiralty and Chief of the General Staff—at 
once. All to be done personally by the Heads of the Cabinets.’) 


XXXIX. 12 
REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER, IN LonpDON, February 6th, 1913 


The moderate tone and contents of Churchill’s speech of Jan- 
uary 30th at Dundee 4 have now aroused suspicions in the Conser- 
vative Press that the Admiralty does not intend in the March 
Estimates to satisfy the exaggerated demands of the great 
majority of public opinion, but will stick to the indication given 
in June, 1912,—5 new ships for 1913 (only battleships, not 
armoured cruisers). 

The reasons urging this moderation on Mr. Churchill are 
various in character. Although, as Prince Louis of Battenberg ? 
recently told me, he is able to obtain more money from Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, than anyone else would 
be prepared to provide, (wherefore the Navy is lucky in having 
him in office) yet the internal policy of the Cabinet—Mr. Lloyd 
George—is one of the factors which limit the naval Budget. 

Moreover, besides the 5 ships of the British programme for 
1913, the ship given by the Malay States is now being built by 
Armstrong’s, and of the 3 which are hoped for from Canada two 
at least are to be built in British shipyards ; also all these 4 ships 
are to be manned and maintained by the Mother-country. 

A Liberal paper recently stated that this manning and main- 
tenance would cost the Mother-country about £600,000 a year, a 
low estimate, which would be more correctly and not too highly 
put at £800,000. The crews of all new ships must be entirely 
new and found by increased recruiting, unless older ships are to 
be taken out of commission and replaced by the new ones, in 

* On the occasion of his receiving the Freedom of the City. The 


speech indicated that a Naval Bill might not be introduced. 
4 First Sea Lord. 
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which case the absolute increase would again be diminished. This 
is probably what will happen. 

This explains why the Admiralty may be unwilling to lay 
down more than 5 new ships. 

On the other hand the propagandists for a larger programme 
argue that the colonial ships could not be considered as being for 
service in home waters, or only partially so, for which reason only 
the 5 new ships could be counted in for the 60 per cent. superiority 
over Germany, which Mr. Churchill himself declares to be neces- 
sary. The Defence Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce also recently spoke out about the Navy in the same sense 
and passed a resolution to express to the Cabinet the anxiety 
with which the growing naval armaments of other nations were 
regarded. The Committee expressed the hope that ‘suitable 
measures regarding the ships and also their equipment would be 
taken at once, so as to maintain England’s invincible supremacy 
on the sea’. At the same time willing support for the increased 
demands was promised as a matter of course. 

The First Lord’s statement at Dundee that the Navy was not 
only strong, but was growing stronger both actually and propor- 
tionately, is calling forth almost universal protestation. It is 
doubted whether Mr. Churchill could prove his words. Itis 
objected that his Note to the Canadian Government was couched 
differently, and that the recall of the Mediterranean Squadron 
last spring does not precisely bear out his statement. It is, how- 
ever, admitted that the strengthening of the new strategic front, 
the East coast, must take up a large proportion of the money and 
that the bases to be created there for a fleet fighting in the North 
Sea are certainly necessary. 

It is not likely that this Press campaign will influence the 
settled naval policy of the Government. It will sink into the 
sand. With the help of his skilled and versatile rhetoric Mr. 
Churchill can prove anything that is required—in words. If he 
could, he would rather build ten ships than five ; he could always 
get the consent of Parliament. Parliamentary objections to 
naval demands are hardly known in England. But since for the 
reasons given above a larger programme is an impossibility, Mr. 
Churchill will prove that it is not necessary. 

The enforced retention of the number five for the programme 
of new construction for 1913 justifies us in assuming that the pro- 
posal of four each for the following years will not be overstepped, 
and that 4:5 capital ships per year represent the highest average 
figure for new construction for use in home waters. This proves 
once more the correctness of the tempo of three ships per year 
for the German Naval Law—not yet in full working order—the 
aim of which is gradually to push the ratio of strength of the two 
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navies up to2:3. The intrusion of the colonial ships thrusts the 
attainment of this aim still further off and enables the British 
Government to take advantage of the slackening of Germany’s 
speed of construction up to 1917 without having to increase the 
expense of building new ships over and above the original proposal. 

Several published articles, etc., express the opinion that con- 
centration of the British fleet in home waters is not a good thing. 
There is a demand for more strength on foreign stations and on 
trade routes, and we may assume that the increasingly Imperial- 
istic influences in the relations between the Mother-country and 
the colonies will somewhat lessen the likelihood of the colonial 
ships being used at home. 

The policy of prestige, which the British Empire with its 350 
millions of inhabitants is forced to pursue, the great distances 
between the Mother-country and her colonies and the very vary- 
ing interests of the different parts, formerly found expression in 
the distribution of the fleet, which symbolised Old England’s 
domination over her dependencies. The recent concentration 
in home waters has roused the larger colonies to offer active help 
and at the same time it has made them realise that they must look 
after themselves more than formerly. Australia’s naval policy 
brings this out most clearly. 

We must wait and see what conditions Canada attaches to 
her present, before we count the colonial ships as being a net 
strengthening of the British home fleet. 

If, as seems likely, the arrangement with Germany, which 
will no doubt form the basis of the First Lord’s speech on the 
March Estimates, helps to tone down the excited and partisan 
demands of the Opposition, it will be welcome for the sake of our 
general relations. Nevertheless we must not overlook the fact 
that the help from the colonies does offer the Government 
an opportunity by raising the “margin of security ’ for England 
and by shifting to our disadvantage the relative strengths away 
from the 2:3 ratio, which was the one adopted by England. 

[On February 6th, 1913, Admiral von Tirpitz spoke in the Reichstag. 
He said that he would be the first to welcome an understanding with 
England and that Germany’s motive in building ships was not competi- 
tion with her. He described the Naval Bill as necessary and unalterable. 


Cf. Tirpitz, Der Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 379 et seq. ; Churchill, 
The World Crisis, p. 111 et seq.] 


XXXIX. 15 
PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLtwec, February 8th, 1913 


The statement on the Naval question, which the Secretary of 
State for the Admiralty is said to have delivered before the Budget 
Commission of the Reichstag, has been telegraphed here. It has 
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been closely commented on in the Press and has been discussed 
in leading articles by nearly all the principal papers. 

According to reports received here, Admiral von Tirpitz 
alluded to the speech on the Navy, which Mr. Churchill made in 
March of last year,! and said that a ratio of 10: 16 between the 
two fleets appeared acceptable and that he, as Head of the Admir- 
alty, had no objection to make to it. 

The Times welcomes this assurance as a clear proof of friendly 
feelings towards England, but it does not attach much importance 
to Admiral Tirpitz’ words. It says that Mr. Churchill offered 
that, if Germany would refrain from enlarging her scheme of con- 
struction, England would also refrain ; no binding acceptance of 
this offer could be perceived in Admiral von Tirpitz’ words. In 
any case his words ought to mislead no one into imagining that 
Germany would straight off consent to a policy involving limit- 
ation of armaments. As things stood neither England nor 
Germany could unconditionally and for ever bind their hands 
with regard to naval development. If Germany was really pre- 
pared to come to an understanding with England on certain 
aspects of the naval question, England would joyfully welcome it. 
The growth of friendly relations between the two countries, 
which had received a strong impulse during the last months due 
to the hearty co-operation of the two Governments, ought to 
enable the two countries to discuss naval policy without bitterness 
or recrimination. 

The Conservative Daily Telegraph ventures to derive from 
Admiral von Tirpitz’ words the hope that in future the naval 
rivalry of the two nations will assume a less bitter form. England 
wants to live in friendship with Germany ; the events of the last 
months have shown how closely bound together are the interests 
OffcaChe gok. 


[The Ambassador mentions similar friendly references in the Morning 
Post and Daily Chronicle.} 


The Liberal Westminster Gazette says that it will be most im- 
portant to prevent the natural and healthy rivalry of the two 
great commercial nations from causing political friction. To 
attain this end both sides must be clear on certain important prin- 
ciples. First of all it must be recognised that England cannot 
hinder Germany’s overseas expansion without drawing on herself 
Germany’s enmity in Europe. It is better for England that Ger- 
many, like her, should spread her interests and power all over 
the world, than that she should concentrate her whole navy in 
one spot against the one Power which is preventing her from 
expanding. On the other side it is better for Germany that 


1Cf. p. 74. 
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England should remain a sea-Power with a small army and keep 
her hands as free as possible in the politics of Europe, than that 
Germany, by increasing her navy, should force England into 
becoming a continental Power with a large army and continental 
alliances. If Germany succeeds in depriving England of her 
supremacy at sea, the result will be that the Channel will prac- 
tically disappear and England will be forced to consider definite 
military and naval alliances with other Powers. 


XXXIX. 19 
BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Ho.iitwee, February oth, 1913 


Admiral von Tirpitz’ statements in the Budget Commission 
of the Reichstag on the ratio of strength between the German and 
British navies have aroused comment in the Press here.t The 
articles give the impression that the possibility of an Anglo- 
German understanding on naval armaments has undoubtedly 
produced displeasure and suspicion here. The fear is constantly 
expressed that, if Germany desists from competition in arma- 
ments with England she will gain fresh strength for increasing 
her land forces, the superiority of which is already bound to fill 
France with anxiety. 

Certain papers, like the Temps, take comfort from the reflec- 
tion that the proposalis at present merely a negative one. Others 
—e.g. the Lanterne—say that an Anglo-German understanding 
on naval matters will not alter the general situation in Europe, 
since England’s remaining in the Triple Entente is just as essential 
for the balance of power in Europe as it is advantageous to Eng- 
land herself. I may mention the idea expressed in the Figaro, 
that Germany’s wish for an understanding with England is a 
further proof of the love of peace which occupied German diplo- 
macy throughout the course of the Balkan crisis. Therefore 
there is decided justification in hoping that the Balkan affair will 
cease producing any more serious complications. 


XXXIX. 20 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoiiweG, February 11th, 1913 


In the House of Commons yesterday, in reply to a question, 
- a representative of the Admiralty stated that by March 3Ist, 
1913, England would have a 60 per cent superiority over Germany 
in completed ships of the Dreadnought type. 


1Cf. p. 267; Brandenburg, p. 468. 

? And in Russia also. (Cf. B. von Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke 
zuy Geschichte dey Ententepolitik dey Vorkriegsjahve, p. 771; also Grey, 
Twenty-five Years, I, p. 256 et seq.) 
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To another question Mr. Churchill replied that by April, r916, 
the total number of German Dreadnoughts (including the Battle- 
cruisers) would be 26. Counting New Zealand, Australia and the 
two Lord Nelsons, but omitting Malaya and any ships coming 
from Canada, England would then possess 43 Dreadnoughts. 
Thus the ratio of strength would be maintained, if the programme 
communicated to Parliament last year were carried out. 

To the question whether it was not necessary to lay down 
8 ships this year in order to maintain the ratio, Mr. Churchill 
replied in the negative. 

The Minister gave the following figures regarding completed 
Torpedo-boat-destroyers : 

England—188, of which 49 had been launched 15 years ago 
and earlier ; 

Germany—124, of which 1 had been launched 15 years ago. 


XXXIX. 21 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLitweaG, February 13th, 1913 
Very secret. 

Yesterday’s number of the Liberal weekly paper, Truth, 
gives a remarkable article on England’s international position 
with particular reference to her relations with Germany. 

In connection with Admiral von Tirpitz’ recent statements 
the paper says that settlement by treaty of a ratio of naval 
strength between the two countries is wholly bad (The EMPEROR : 
“Correct. We have always said so!’) and is bound to be a source 
of friction. If two countries are arming against each other, it is 
logically absurd to prescribe definite limits to their armaments. 
The only practical way to end the competition is rather to con- 
vince both opponents that neither is planning to attack the other. 
The essence of the German Secretary of States’s declaration is 
that it shows proof that the German Government does not suspect 
England of wishing to use her naval superiority against Germany, 
in other words that she believes in England’s friendly intentions. 
Now it is up to England to return this friendliness in equal measure. 
The article says that England has burdened herself with anxiety 
over the German sea armaments simply through having awakened 
the suspicion that, in the event of a Franco-German conflict, 
England means to support France. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Correct.’) 
British alarmists have interpreted with their customary crass lack 
of understanding the measures of security taken by Germany as a 
proof of Germany’s hostile intentions and greed for annexation 
on the Continent. 

The article attacks the present agitation for creating a strong 
British land force and asks what motives England can have to-day 
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for arming in order to take part in acontinental war. The bogy of 
German domination of the continent of Europe only exists in 
the imagination, for the Triple Alliance, created by Bismarck with 
Salisbury’s help, established a balance of power in Europe, which 
has so far never been disturbed. The sole risk to this balance of 
power was called forth by England, (The EMPEROR : ‘ Splendid.’) 
when she needlessly abandoned Salisbury’s policy and entered into 
a system of Ententes (The EMPEROR: ‘ Anti-German concern.’) 
and thus threw her:superiority in sea-power on to the side of the 
opponents of the Triple Alliance. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Very true.’) 
Thus England alone is responsible for the creation of Germany’s 
sea power. 

The grouping of Powers on the Continent, the article con- 
tinues, has hitherto admirably served the cause of peace. Nothing 
is easier, therefore, for England than to cultivate friendly relations 
with both continental groups and so maintain the balance of 
power, but it is just as easy to produce general misery by taking a 
side. It is for England to choose now, and she ought to reflect 
that, since she became a partisan, she has caused incalculable 
injury to herself and others. (The Empreror: ‘ SAlendid ! 
Almost word for word what I have been saying to so many English- 
men for years—recently in fact to Granville.’) 


POX KEX 28 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, March 14th, 1913 


Last night Mr. Churchill introduced the Naval Estimates for 
1913-14 along with explanatory remarks, rather sooner than the 
House of Commons expected. The Estimates provide for 5 
battleships, 8 small cruisers and 16 destroyers, i.e. one battleship 
more and 4 destroyers less than last year, and he expects to spend 
something over £46,000,000, or about £1,200,000 more than last 
year. 

The proposal is inside the limits pretty generally expected in 
political circles. The supporters of increased armaments, who are 
chiefly on the Unionist side of the House, would rather have seen 
a demand for 6 battleships, instead of 5. This wish is expressed 
by many papers, including The Times. In the Radical papers 
friends of peace and disarmament enthusiasts complain of the 
increase of naval expenditure, small though the increase is. As 
far as one can judge from a first impression, both sides are mod- 
erately satisfied with the draft Estimates, so that we may scarcely 
expect a stormy discussion. The sums provided for aviation are 
generally attacked as being too small. Many members think 
that Supplementary Estimates for this are probable. 

If one recollects the embittered Press feuds and inflammatory 
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discussions of Anglo-German naval ratios and the relations be- 
tween the two countries, which of late years seemed to be the 
inevitable accompaniment of debates on the Naval Estimates, 
the absence of any provocative reference to Germany’s sea arm- 
aments may be taken as a remarkable indication of the present 
feeling. Various politicians have talked to me of this really 
striking change in the attitude of the public. We may hope that 
during the debates a revival of the old anti-German feeling may 
be avoided. 


XXXIX. 125 


BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLitweG, March 12th, 1913 : 


Mr. Asquith’s statement two days ago in the House of Com- 
mons that it was a false assertion that England had engaged, in 
the event of a continental war, to throw a large force of troops 
across the Channel, has visibly caused a very unwelcome sensation 
here. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Jt well might !’) The papers connected 
with the Quai d’Orsai are refraining from mentioning it for the 
moment. The nationalist Liberté states that in 1911 France had 
a full right to count on England’s active intervention, and that 
that greatly contributed towards a peaceful settlement of the 
Franco-German crisis. Therefore Asquith’s statement could not 
be regarded as a démenti of the ‘ réalités d’hier’, which were 
bound to become the ‘ réalités de demain’. 

The moderate République Francaise also tries to have a calm- 
ing effect and writes: ‘Nous avons la certitude que, dans la 
politique d’équilibre européen qui est la ndtre, l’appui de l’Angle- 
terre ne nous fera jamais défaut, quelle que soit la forme sous 
laquelle il pourra étre appelé a se manifester.’ (The EMPEROR : 
‘ Not the point, perhaps.’) 

Judet, the old opponent of the Entente Cordiale, writing in 
L’Eclair, finds in Asquith’s statement a fresh proof that his sus- 
picions of British policy were entirely justified. In L’Humanité 
Jaurés makes out with unconcealed pleasure that Asquith by his 
démenti has shown the French chauvinists in a round-about way 
that England does not mean to be dragged into any sort of adven- 
ture. The Royalist Action Francaise, which never hoped for 
very much from the Entente Cordiale and the Triple Entente, 
says it is indeed regrettable that on the very day when France 
was threatened in Berlin,! (The Emperor: ‘?’) she had not 
met with the vaguest promise of military help in the hour of 


1 A reference to the Centenary celebrations of the War of Liberation 
in Berlin (March roth), at which the Emperor read an Order of the day, 
containing the text: That which thou hast inherited from thy fathers 
occupy it to possess it. 
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danger. (The Emperor: ‘ According to my private reports from 
financial circles in the City, the British Government have declared to 
the French Government in writing that in no case will they support 
Paris for the sake of a war of revenge for the purpose of regaining 
Alsace-Lorraine, whether provoked or unprovoked. France must 
knock such silliness out of her head.’) 


XXXIX. 126 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, March 25th, 1913 


As I reported, Lord Hugh Cecil asked the Prime Minister 
during the debate on the King’s Speech whether there were secret 
arrangements between England and another Power, which would 
oblige England to take part in a continental war. The Prime 
Minister replied with a statement that no such arrangement 
existed. 

Yesterday Mr. King, M.P., asked Mr. Asquith a similar ques- 
tion and enquired whether England’s foreign policy was bound by 
any treaties, agreements or engagements, (The EMPEROR: ‘ Jé¢ 
was so from 1905 to roIt, especially ’og, ’I0, ’11.’) due to which, 
under certain conditions, British military forces were bound to 
take part in military operations on the Continent. Mr. Asquith 
replied that there were no such engagements restricting the free- 
dom of Government or Parliament in deciding whether Great 
Britain was to take part in a war. The use, however, which 
would be made of the land or sea forces, supposing Government 
and Parliament decided to take part in a war, could not for 
obvious reasons be made the subject of a previous public state- 
ment. 

German Note. 

Though there may have been no unpublished treaties, there was in 
the Grey-Cambon correspondence of November 22nd and 23rd, 1912, a 
‘formula ’, which was carefully kept secret and implied a strong moral 
obligation on England in the event of a war. Sir E. Grey’s letter stated 
definitely: ‘I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to 
expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something that threat- 
ened the general peace, it should immediately discuss with the other 
whether both Governments should act together to prevent aggression 
or preserve peace, and, if so, what measures they would be prepared to 
take in common. If these measures involved action, the plans of the 


General Staffs would at once be taken into consideration, and the Govern- 
ments would then decide which effect should be given to them.’ 


To-day’s Times discusses the Prime Minister’s words in a 
form showing clearly that it represents the opinions of leading 
personages here concerning England’s attitude towards a 
European war. It corresponds with the views which I have 
repeatedly had the honour to express on the question and merits 
special attention. The Times says: 
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*“ The use”, Mr. Asquith said, “ that would be made of the 
naval or military forces, if the Government and Parliament 
decided to take part in a war, is for obvious reasons not a matter 
about which public statements can be made beforehand.” . . . 
The principles of British policy are well known. We are reso- 
lutely determined, now as in the past, to maintain the European 
equilibrium, because that equilibrium is of vital interest to this 
country. Any act of serious aggression, calculated to disturb 
that equilibrium, is certain to be opposed by the full strength of 
British diplomacy and, if necessary, of British arms; not as a 
consequence of diplomatic engagements, but as an essential act 
of self-defence. There has been more than one occasion in recent 
years, when such a contingency appeared to threaten. On one 
of those occasions and for the purposes of the situation then exist- 
ing Great Britain ranged herself decisively on the side of the 
threatened Power. There is nothing secret about the course 
taken by the British Government. It has been publicly set 
forth by the present Prime Minister. If circumstances were again 
to arise which threatened the same danger to the European 
equilibrium, British action would be the same. The balance of 
power is a delicate balance, always liable to change. But for the 
present it is, in British opinion, reasonably secure against serious 
disturbance, provided that European policy be free from any 
motive of aggression. The great value of the present grouping 
of the Powers has been demonstrated afresh by the fact that 
Europe has in all probability weathered the long dreaded storm 
in the Balkans without the kindling of a larger war. Great 
Britain remains a firm and constant member of the group to 
which she belongs, that being an essential factor in the balance 
which her vital interests demand, and we do not believe that 
these principles of her policy are misunderstood in any responsible 
quarter, whether in this country or abroad.’ (The EMPEROR: 
“As long as Salisbury’s policy of co-operating with the Triple 
Alliance was adhered to, the European equilibrium was there and 
was assured ; for Gaul-Russia, allied against us, had to keep quiet. 
When England joined Russia at Reval in 1907 they both became 
insolent and have ever since—relying on England—threatened us 
and Europe with war. Thus the European equilibrium has been 


upset.’) 

XXXIX. 24 

PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Hoitwec, March 27th, 1913 


In Parliament yesterday Mr. Churchill, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, delivered his annual statement on the British naval 
programme. He said that the Estimates showed a considerable 
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increase, due not so much to building of Dreadnoughts as to five 
other causes. (1) As a result of the new German Naval Law 
the number of ships had increased, (The EMPEROR : ‘ Rubbish ! ’) 
and crews and pay had increased to correspond. (2) There was 
a further increase in size, speed, armour and costs of all classes 
of ships to be noted. (3) There was need of money for subsidiary 
services, oil propulsion, aircraft and improvements in wireless 
telegraphy. (4) The cost of material and pay had risen still 
further. (5) There were still arrears due for naval construction 
for the last two years, due to the fact that the shipyards had not 
been up to time with their contracts. The Estimates for this year 
would have been considerably higher still if the shipyards had 
not been so extraordinarily full of work. So there was no point 
in asking Parliament for large sums, which could not after all be 
laid out. He had therefore based his Estimates not so much on 
the carrying out of the naval programme as on the highest possible 
output in the shipyards. If as the year went on it was found 
possible to carry out the naval programme more rapidly, he would 
be forced to lay supplementary Estimates before Parliament. 
The moment a lull was observable in the ship-building industry, 
arrears as regards war-ship building would be taken in hand at 
once, and this automatic increase had the advantage of guarantee- 
ing steady work for the shipyards. There was at present no 
prospect, Mr. Churchill continued, of diminishing expenditure on 
the Navy unless the keen international competition came to an 
end. Of all countries England was best able to satisfy these 
demands, since in no other country was there so much wealth 
accumulated, (The EMPEROR: ‘?’) and England did not need 
to maintain a large standing army as did continental nations, 
and she could extend her taxation still further without making life 
dearer for the poorer classes. But in spite of the fact that 
England had no difficulty in finding money and men, (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘ Untrue! Great difficulty !’), yet the miserable folly 
of what was happening in the world must be so clear to even the 
smallest intelligence, that a combined effort to stop or at least 
diminish that folly must appear one of the most essential aims in 
the world. Luckily there was still a way out which would not 
effect the relative strengths of navies. Why should we not have 
a holiday for at least one year (The EMPEROR : ‘ So as to give him 
a start to relieve his over-burdened industry !’) from constructing 
war-ships? This was the question he had touched on a year 
ago and which he repeated now. This proposal meant no renun- 
ciation of any plan of naval organisation or increase in the number 
of ships, it was not in opposition to any Naval Law, it could not 
give rise to misunderstandings, and it would benefit the finances 
of every country. His appeal was addressed to all countries, 
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but to none more genuinely than the great neighbour on the other 
side of the North Sea. (The EMprror: ‘ Ahem.’) The calm 
and friendly tone of the last naval discussions with Germany ? 
had made a very good impression in England, but care must be 
taken not to attach to the German declarations a sense which 
they did not contain. There must be no attempt to connect 
Germany’s naval policy with the desires felt in England by too 
literal an interpretation of friendly speeches in the Reichstag. 
One might say for instance that, as Admiral von Tirpitz had 
declared his agreement with a British superiority of 16:10 in 
Dreadnoughts, and since this ratio held for the moment, Ger- 
many ought to build no more ships. (The Emperor: ‘ Aha !’) 
Though perhaps logical, it would certainly do great harm, and if 
an attempt was made by diplomatic means to get Germany to 
build no ships this year, the result would be a refusal (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘Certainly! The reply would come out full-flavoured ! ’) 
and lead to mutual recrimination. (The EMpERor: ‘ Undoubt- 
edly.’) England’s naval policy with regard to Germany rested 
on strength, frankness and clarity. (The EMPEROR: ‘?’) Both 
nations must be free to build their ships as they thought necessary. 
(The EMPEROR: ‘Correct.’) For a long time Germany had 
always settled her programme in advance for a number of years to 
come. Now England had adopted the same plan of declaring as 
far in advance as possible how the German programme was to 
influence her naval construction. Thus dangerous ambitions and 
pressure would be avoided. Nothing had happened to make it 
necessary to alter the British programme depending on the ratio 
of strength. Since in Germany 2 extra ships were to be built 
in the next 6 years, England would be forced (The EMPEROR: 
‘Why ?’) to build 4 more in the same period. For every extra 
German ship two extra British ships would be laid down, (The 
EmpPeroR: ‘Pure bluff! They can’t man them.’) and others 
also, if fresh complications took place in the Mediterranean. 
To these were added the ships to be built by the colonies. The 
plan was to unite these ships in a single squadron and station 
them at Gibraltar. (The Emperor: ‘ Will the colonies like 
that ?’) The Admiralty would seek to induce the colonies to 
establish naval bases. (The Emperor: ‘ Prosit!’) Even these 
developments would not make impossible the naval holiday 
which he proposed. Such a proposal must necessarily be limited 
to a definite year. For 1913 it was now too late, but if Germany 
was ready to suppress her programme for 1914 or, if that was too 
early, for 1915, (The EMPEROR : ‘ She is not dreaming of tt /’) the 
word need only be spoken. The programmes of other Powers 
would of course have to be noted, (The Emperor: ‘ By us also 
Gre pa corn 
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perhaps—both our neighbours !’) but this ought not to present 
insuperable difficulties. If England and Germany would co- 
operate in the interests of the world’s peace, the influence it 
would have would be hard to overestimate. (The EMPEROR : 
‘Certainly ; therefore they need not disarm nor limit their arm- 
aments.’) If a treaty were concluded to stop this senseless waste 
of money and moreover were to be of international influence, it 
could only be the more welcome. England was in the best 
position for making these proposals, since in recent years 
she had proved her ability to assert her superiority against all 
comers. 

Mr. Winston Churchill then discussed a number of technical 
points. He mentioned the scheme for arming British merchant 
ships, and that the shipowners had shown great accommodation. 
He said also that great attention was to be paid to aviation and 
there was no reason for anxiety on that score. 

Mr. Churchill gave high praise to the developments in the 
German Navy. He had explained last year what England was 
up against. He was pleased at Admiral von Tirpitz’ statement 
that the ratio in squadrons of 8: 5 was acceptable to Germany 
also. The ratio would still be the same if a squadron contained 
only 6 or 7 ships instead of 8, and England would willingly seek 
an understanding on that basis. (The EMPEROR: ‘WNo.’) At 
the end of his speech Mr. Churchill said that Great Britain had 
allowed no other sea Power to come up so near to her as to influ- 
ence her policy by pressure through the Navy. (The EMPEROR : 
“There are other kinds of pressure as well!’) Such a situation 
would undoubtedly lead to war. Superiority insufficient to ensure 
success was not enough to maintain peace. 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s arguments were clearly aimed at 
putting himself right as far as he can with all the contradictory 
views which exist here on the naval question. His position was 
difficult, since the left wing of his Party are strongly in favour 
of limiting naval armaments, whilst most of the Opposition 
advocate rapid and comprehensive construction. His proposal 
to institute a pause in armaments in agreement with Germany 
was meant for the Radical opponents of the Navy in his own 
camp; it was merely eyewash, and no one here would take it 
seriously, least of all Mr. Churchill himself. He was trying to 
conciliate the Opposition when he said that the British Govern- 
ment under all circumstances would maintain supremacy at sea, 
however many ships other Powers might build ; for even though 
a good many Opposition papers find holes to pick in the speech 
and consider it dangerous, for instance, that next year’s pro- 
gramme provides only 5 instead of 6 battleships even the Unionist 
Daily Mail is satisfied with the First Lord’s statement, whilst 
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the Radical Daily News notes with joy that Mr. Churchill spoke 
out against the past competition in armaments. 
_ The speech will probably cause great and excited discussion 
in public opinion here, as was apt to happen in former times 
whenever British naval Estimates were on the ¢apis. It can but 
be welcomed in the interests of further developing our relations 
with England. 

enclose a cutting from The Times of the Parliamentary report. 


XIX, 28 


REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER, NAVAL ATTACHE IN LonDON, 
March 29th, 1913 

In his speech on the Navy Estimates for 1913-14 the First 
Lord of the Admiralty once more gave proof of his Ciceronian 
eloquence. His rhetoric, which is in no way handicapped by 
caution or reserve, will, however, in spite of its on the whole more 
friendly tone, scarcely make the great impression in Germany 
which Mr. Churchill confidently expects. The appeal, which he 
makes to Germany with apparent frankness and honesty to limit 
the competition in ships by means of ‘a naval holiday ’+ for one 
year, can only be taken as a captatio benevolentiae by that section 
of the Party in power which dislikes the increased armaments 
programme, or as an attempt, by means of an offer which cannot 
be accepted, to thrust under Germany’s nose the initiative for 
limitation of naval armaments, which, if not accepted, will burden 
her with the odium of appearing to the ignorant masses on both 
sides of the Channel as the runner-up in the race for armaments. 

In this sense the dependence of the British programme on 
that of Germany is made prominent by the use of the newly coined 
expressions “ programme of cause ’ as applied to the German one 
as against ‘ programme of consequence ’ for the British one, and 
a promise is given that, if the German programme is diminished 
in any year, England will follow suit. This promise is, however, 
followed immediately by a reservation that, if unforeseen events 
occur, it will be taken back. Such ‘events’ can be picked up 
at any time, and they would certainly turn up the moment Ger- 
many really considered restricting her programme. 

Moreover the ‘ year of holiday ’ would benefit England alone, 
for Mr. Churchill’s assertion that it would not alter the relative 
strengths of the navies is not a true one, and his view that it is not 
in contradiction to any Naval Law is false. His argument over- 
looks the following points intentionally : 

1. During the ‘holiday’ the colonial ships would be built 
in place of the British ones ; 

2. The difference of time for building in Germany and Eng- 

1 Brandenburg, p. 740. 
VOL. IV.—19 
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land would give the latter a start of 33 per cent, if there were a 
pause for one year ; 

3. A ‘holiday’ would enable England to pass beyond the 
high-water mark in ship-building which is restricting the present 
programme, and also to catch up with the extra number of men 
required ; 

4. A pause of a year would throw out the Naval Law com- 
pletely ; 

5. Other naval Powers would have to be considered. 

Everything is not ‘relative’ in naval construction, as Mr. 
Churchill asserts. 

Moreover Germany’s first object is not to build a fleet which 
shall bear such and such a ratio to England’s, but to attain a 
certain absolute strength by means of a fixed programme by a 
fixed point in time ; this has been Germany’s aim for ten years 
in accordance with the fixed point of view of her own needs. 
The ratio compared with the British Navy comes second in import- 
ance and cannot be made the basis of the long period Naval Law. 

The proposal for a ‘ Naval holiday ’ emanates, as indeed the 
replies to Opposition speakers in Parliament have pointed out, 
from a pleasant-sounding flourish of oratory, occasioned partly 
by the favourable reception which British public opinion gave to 
the statement made by our Secretary to the Admiralty’s state- 
ment in the Budget Commission about the 10: 16 ratio. 

It is moreover an anomaly of the present distribution of Parties 
in England that the representative of the Navy in Parliament 
has to defend and excuse the size of his demands before his own 
Party, and the smallness of them before the Opposition. 

More important still, and to be noted as a direct success for 
the German declaration about the 10: 16 ratio, is the fact that 
Churchill accepts this ratio as the agreed one, and in the form 
proposed by our Secretary of State, i.e. as a ratio of squadrons 
(5:8). In Mr. Churchill’s words—‘ the two Governments are 
in practical agreement, not in a bargain, but in what I may call 
an independent coincidence of opinion as to the relative strength 
of their respective navies during the next three or four years.’ 

This ‘independent coincidence of opinions’, which Mr. 
Churchill publicly admits, with regard to squadrons as the objects 
to be compared in the ratio of 5 : 8 or 10: 16, holds the following 
advantages for Germany : ; 

I. The Naval Law in its present form can be at once adapted 
to the ratio, for the number of squadrons of battleships will not 
alter so very soon. According to Mr. Churchill’s speech in 1912 
on the new organisation of the British Navy, the number of ships 


in a squadron rather than the number of squadrons would have 
to be raised. 
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2. The cruiser fleet is entirely excluded from the ratio. 

Thus Mr. Churchill arrives at the opposite of what he has 
always tried to attain. Instead of breaking down the German 
programme as established by law, and discrediting the Naval Law 
in the opinion of the German public, as he calculated, he has 
confirmed this measure by accepting the 5 : 8 ratio for squadrons 
—and with it the Naval Law—as the basis for all future develop- 
ment. 

It is not to be assumed at once from the First Lord’s own 
words about the necessity of complete freedom of action that his 
offers constitute a feeler in the direction of resuming negociations 
for an Agreement, for which he may consider the moment favour- 
able owing to the fact of Germany’s financial resources being 
needed for her Army Bill, and of the two ships per year tempo for 
the next two years. Nevertheless the proposal repeated in the 
latter part of the speech—where he compares the naval strengths 
in connection with the 5 : 8 ratio for squadrons—that the number 
of ships in a squadron may be reduced to 7 or even 6, is a proof 
that there is intensive pressure for all possible easing off of ship- 
building and that an effort is being made to limit armaments in 
view of increasing difficulties. 

England’s supremacy amongst the naval Powers is becoming 
more and more difficult to assert and has diminished in proportion, 
whilst the desire for a Naval Agreement with Germany, the next 
strongest naval Power and England’s nearest neighbour, is in- 
creasing, now that circumstances appear to favour it. Moreover 
the speech expressly states that the Estimates for this year are 
the maximum which England can do for her Navy in the account- 
ing year, 1913-14. Mr. Churchill gets round this fact by saying 
that the contractors can deliver no more because the ship-building 
industry is overfull of work, and there is a lack of skilled artisans. 

I now come to the main points of the speech giving indications 
as to the general trend of British naval policy. 


1. Naval Construction. 


In spite of the ‘conventional course’, which inspires this 
year’s programme, and although the number of ‘ Dreadnought- 
months ’, a figure of comparison arrived at by multiplying the 
number of ships by the number of building months, is less than it 
was for the last two years, and yet the Estimates are increasing. 
The reasons for this are : more ships kept in commission, increase 
of crews and pay, larger and more expensive types, development 
of additional services, such as oil fuel, wireless and aviation, 
general dearness of ship-building material, and arrears from the 
programme of last year. 
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Increases in the Estimates (in round figures) 


Larger crews and extra pay ‘ . M.14,600,000 
Oil fuel, wireless and aviation . . M.30,000,000 
Increased cost of construction . . M.30,000,000 
Arrears from last year ‘ : . M.20,000,000 


Supplementary Estimates are announced in the event of an 
unforeseen improvement in the private ship-building industry. 
This would apply principally to the three new ships going to 
private shipyards, for which only about M.500,000 per ship are 
allowed for in the Estimates. These ships cannot be laid down 
till quite near the end of the financial year. The Opposition in 
Parliament and the Press are using this for blaming the Govern- 
ment for the fact that their programme really provides for only 
2, and not 5 new ships. 


2. Improvements in types and weapons. 

Whilst Germany and other sea Powers are blamed for older 
types being perpetually superseded by new ones, England’s great 
start in construction of all types is once more argued as a super- 
iority. 

Battleships and Armoured cruisers. 

Construction of armoured cruisers has been temporarily 
suspended ; instead of them faster battleships are being built, 
the first ones to be of the Queen Elizabeth class (24 knots). Malaya 
and the three Canadian ships (not yet voted) will be of the same 
class. 

Just one mysterious indication is given regarding the 5 ships 
for 1913-14, leading one to conclude an intention to depart from 
the former building policy. I have not yet discovered anything 
more precise. 


Small cruisers. 


The new programme sticks to the small cruisers, the ‘ des- 
troyer-destroyers ’, with vertical armour over the vital parts. 


Destroyers and submarines. 


The number of destroyers is reduced from 20 to 16, but with 
greater displacement. There is a short reference to the fact that 
this class of boat is being gradually driven out by larger and 
swifter submarines. Private firms, which build destroyers, have 
been warned that the destroyer type may possibly disappear. 

The following details regarding weapons may be mentioned : 
_ Increase of calibre (up to 15” = 38 cm.); an intention to 
increase the number of torpedo tubes and of torpedos in ships ; 
introduction of new measuring appliances on a larger basis. 
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Special attention is being paid to oil fuel. In spite of all 
objections regarding the cost of fuel and difficulty of procuring 
it, as it is not to be had in England, provision is being made in 
the ships, which are being and are to be built, for extensive use of 
oil fuel for generating steam. The saving in personnel and the 
possibility of rapid driving cause the Admiralty to set great store 
on employing this means of generating heat. For England its 
introduction is mainly a question of personnel. 


3. The problem of man-power. 


The question of finding men is described in Mr. Churchill’s 
speech as being satisfactory. An addition of about 7,000 men 
ought to suffice both to fulfil the increased requirements and also 
to supply the present deficit of men, which amounts to about 
I,000. Seeing that in years gone by from 10,000 to II,000 men 
have left the Navy on an average each year, recruiting and taking 
on of ship’s boys would have to bring in about 18,000 men. So 
far the highest figure has been about 13,000 (1911-12). There 
is undoubtedly a great lack of men on the active strength. That 
this will be increased by the new formations can be read between 
the lines in the speech. The following specially mentioned 
measures for economising in men have been or are being 
taken : 

A number of hulks are to be got rid of, thus freeing them for 
general habitation ; special measures for using the crews of the 
Royal Yachts in the event of mobilisation ; manning two repair 
ships and 8 Survey vessels in home waters with civilian crews ; 
increasing the Royal Marines and distributing more of them in 
ships than heretofore. 

For ordinary peace purposes there ought thus to be to the 
good 6,000 men, including 2,000 men ready for mobilisation and 
2,200 men of the Special Reserve, which can be on the spot within 
24 hours. 

Opposition objections, especially those brought by Lord 
Charles Beresford, who keeps up considerable connection with 
the leaders and is not discreet in his questions and statements, 
condemn Mr. Churchill’s assertions as lies. Words also used by 
younger British naval officers make me think it is true that there 
is a very sensible want of men and that recruiting is not so very 
satisfactory. But I think it an exaggeration to say that it 
amounts to a lack serious enough to impair the fighting efficiency 

f the Navy. 
7 The econ of finding officers has been discussed in Report 
No. 188 of March 6th, 1913. I will add that the Admiralty intend 
to make the Osborne-Dartmouth course cheaper. 
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4. The Colonial ships. 

Out of the ships to be provided by Canada, and Malaya and 
New Zealand the Admiralty intends to make up an ‘ Imperial 
Squadron ’ withits base at Gibraltar ; it will make cruises through- 
out the Dominions and members of the Dominions may serve in 
it as officers and crew. In this way the Admiralty hopes to get 
more men from the colonies to serve inthe Navy. Mr. Churchill is 
even now recommending the Dominions to come forward with 
further presents of battleships to strengthen this squadron. 

They are moreover encouraged to establish harbours, ship- 
yards, cruisers and auxiliary vessels for this squadron. The plan 
looks very nice ; but carrying it out will take a long time and 
will first require the consent of the colonies, which is by no means 
a sure thing. 

How easily the colonial ships could—‘if desired ’—be made 
into a unit is shown by section 1,757, which indicates that a homo- 
geneous squadron can be formed out of 4 ships of the Queen 
Elizabeth class, Malaya and the 3 Canadian ships. 

Mr. Churchill counts Malaya and the 3 Canadian ships as 
being ‘ additional’ to the strength which the Admiralty considers 
necessary in order to maintain the 60 per cent superiority, whereas 
he always counts New Zealand as part of the home establishment. 


5. Completion of Navy organisation 

Completion of the 4 squadrons of the Ist Fleet is being pushed 
forward. When Ajax and Audacious have been added to the 
Ist Fleet the 4th squadron will by the end of the financial year 
number 7 ships in all. 

The 6th squadron is to consist of 6 battleships of the Canopus 
class, to take the place of the old ‘sea-going gunnery ships’, 
Revenge, Jupiter, Grafton and Magnificent, and will be used partly 
as gunnery training ships. 

By the end of the financial year the battleship strength of 
the 1st and 2nd Fleets will be: 


Ist Fleet and Fleet 
squadron ~I= = 2 7iships||\Squadton @.V 9) Sechins 
TOSS Ov Le Gaesee PeG 
TT es Rae aS 
IV 4 | 


also a Fleet Flag-ship,—45 battleships complete with crews. 
Reserve crews will be formed for some ships of Squadron VIII. 
By the end of 1913 the two squadrons of battle-cruisers will 
be brought up to 4 ships each, the second of these being stationed 
in the Mediterranean. 
Formation of the 4th Cruiser Squadron out of the former 
training ships has already begun. 
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Out of the present flotilla cruisers—the cruisers of the Towns 
class attached to the squadrons, and two new small cruisers— 
two cruiser groups of 5 each are to be formed in the autumn ; 
up to 1915 four groups of 6-7 light cruisers are to be incorporated 
in the home fleets—apari from those attached to the squadrons. 

The Scouts are being altered ; they will not only carry 4 guns, 
but will be adapted to be driven by oil and to carry a larger 
amount of fuel, and will be used as flotilla cruisers. The cost of 
adapting and re-arming will be M.600,000 for each ship, i.e. one- 
ninth of the whole cost of building. 

The number of destroyers in full commission will be brought 
this year up to 96. 

There are no details given regarding submarines, of which 
about 70 are completed. Nevertheless there is much talk of 
England’s numerical superiority in them. 

I shall have to report separately on other important points in 
the speech—aviation, arming of merchant ships, training of 
officers. 

Finally the closing words of Mr. Churchill’s speech should be 
specially noted. He said that Great Britain could permit no 
sea-Power “ to come so near her in strength as to influence or limit 
her political activities by purely maritime pressure. Such a situ- 
ation would unquestionably lead to war’, and ‘ supremacy on the 
sea is a life and death matter for Great Britain, as well as a 
universal benefit for mankind ’. 


XXXIX. 35 
MEMORANDUM BY W. VON STUMM, IN BERLIN, March 31st, 1913 


As early as last year the First Lord of the Admiralty gave - 
utterance to the thought that, if England and Germany would 
leave off building ships for one or even two years, the mutual com- 
petition in armaments would slacken off. He argued then that 
this object could be attained without diplomatic intervention and 
without impinging on the sovereign rights of either nation. He 
submitted his proposal for the consideration of the two countries 
and their Parliaments. 

I did not hear whether Mr. Churchill’s suggestion found an 
echo in England, whether from the public or in Parliament. But 
if the British Minister repeats his proposal this year, it can but 
awake a sympathetic echo in us, seeing the friendly tone in which 
Mr. Churchill states his case. But you will admit that the sug- 
gestion is rather too vague to be dealt with without due con- 
sideration. To interrupt the completion of our Navy, which 
follows a well-considered scheme laid down by law, would be a 
measure of such high significance that it would have naturally to 
be preceded by a close examination of all the points to be con- 
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sidered especially from the technical naval standpoint. But 
the Imperial Government will of course be prepared to go into the 
question, if the British Government come forward with precise 
details for a proposal to us. Meanwhile we shall do well to wait 
to see whether the British Government finds such needful support 
at home as to give concrete form to Mr. Churchill’s idea. 


XXXIX. 37 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, Afpvil Ist, I913 


In the general Debate on the Naval Estimates, which passed 
off calmly on the whole, Mr. Winston Churchill spoke again in 
defence of his programme of this year against the attacks launched 
by the Opposition, but he said nothing actually new. He declared 
that his proposal for one year’s pause in naval construction was 
meant absolutely seriously and was not in the least due to the 
mass of work in the British shipyards. He then refuted in detail 
(The Emperor: ‘?’) Lord Charles Beresford’s assertion that 
the Navy had not sufficient men at its disposal to man the ships 
up to full strength. In a long argument he tried to prove that 
in the succeeding years the 60 per cent superiority over the 
German Navy would be amply maintained. 


[The German Note (XX XIX. 37) strives to show that two passages 
in Mr. Churchill’s The War Crisis go to prove that the First Lord made 
his suggestion of a naval holiday with his tongue in his cheek, but it 
omits to say that the first passage is part of the argument about adopting 
oil as the driving power (p. 131). ‘ A year gained over a rival might make 
all the difference. Forward then!’ Also (p. 179) the fact that the only 
reference which Mr. Churchill makes to it in his book is in a letter to 
Asquith and Grey written on May 2oth, 1or4. 

When Bethmann-Hollweg made his speech in the Reichstag on April 
7th to introduce the German Armament Bill, he spoke in a tone more 
conciliatory than that suggested by Stumm’s Memorandum of March 31st. 
He said: “ We can wait to see if the British Government come forward 
with concrete proposals. But the fact that the idea was put forth by 
the British First Lord in this form shows a great step in advance. Once 
upon a time every word of comparison between the British and German 
navies or British and German naval construction was followed by a 
‘“‘naval scare ’’ and naval propaganda, and this always poisoned Anglo- 
German relations afresh. I think and hope that this is a thing of the 
past ; it seems to me that that mutual confidence, which has been absent 


so long to the injury of both our countries and of the world, is beginning 
to return.’ | 


OX LX ars 
BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PaRIS, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLLwec, April 16th, 1913 


To-day a semi-official Press communication announces that - 
the President of the Republic, in spite of his family mourning, 
*M. Poincaré’s mother died on April 11th, 
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which is an inducement to be absent from functions, intends in 
the course of next month to receive the King of Spain, and also 
towards the end of June to pay a visit himself to the King and 
Queen of England. 

There is nothing surprising for us in the King of Spain’s visit. 
For months he has been speaking in the sense that, now that the 
temporary disagreements between France and Spain in Morocco 
have been satisfactorily settled [by the treaty of October 12th, 
1912], he means to do everything to restore the good relations 
between the two countries. I think that the fact that King 
Alphonso has taken the initiative for an exchange of visits bears 
some reference to the condition of dependence of Spain’s relations 
now-a-days, especially her economic ones, which can be little 
pleasing to Spanish pride. 

It is the other way round with the President’s plan of visiting 
England. In this case the first step is being taken by President 
Poincaré. For two years the French Press has made various 
announcements of a visit of accession to Paris! by the King 
and Queen of England, but these hopes have not been realised, 
although some such plan seems to have been considered on the 
British side for a time during President Falliéres’ term of office. 

The fact of M. Poincaré having now taken the initiative is 
explained by the fact that a visit of accession is being made to 
him, which, for the sake of his political importance, he would 
the less wish to postpone, since he considers it essential to reassert 
the solidarity of the Entente Cordiale, in view of the détente 
between England and Germany and Asquith’s famous statement ? 
as to there being no obligation on England’s side to give military 
assistance to France. Personal motives also enter into it. Sir 
Francis Bertie, who permits himself to speak somewhat freely, 
is said to have told M. Clemenceau lately that he could not imagine 
that Her Majesty, Queen Mary, would think of honouring Madame 
Poincaré with a visit. (The Emperor: ‘ Surely not.’) These 
words are said to have been reported to M. Poincaré and to have 
strengthened his determination to force on to some extent a return 
visit to Paris by the British Sovereigns by first going over to 
London himself. (The Emperor: ‘Jt won’t help him much, 
as the King does not like paying visits at all.’) 

As regards Russia, M. Poincaré may be satisfied with the 
visit he paid at St. Petersburg as Prime Minister last summer.* 
In this direction there is no need of specially asserting their 
intimacy, since in the Balkan crisis French policy repeatedly gave 
obvious proof of its entire dependence on that of France’s ally. 


1 At the end of April King George paid a visit to Paris. Cf. Steed, 
I, 388; Brandenburg, p. 468 ; Wilson, The War Guilt, Pp: 165. 
SiC ie paz 7 ls SS (Chap mtol 350. SS Clee at LOs 
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XXXIX. 39 
REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER, IN Lonpon, June 2oth, IQI3 


After an official dinner at the Admiralty, to which the foreign 
Naval Attachés were invited, Mr. Churchill spoke to me and, 
after a few preliminary remarks on the friendly reception given 
to Vice-Admiral Jellicoe during his short stay in Berlin,’ referred 
again to the ‘naval holiday’. (The Emperor: ‘No! Just 
after he has hurried on 3 ships.’) He said he had once more con- 
sidered the subject from every side—including ours—and thought 
it possible to discover a form acceptable to both parties (England 
and Germany) ; he intended therefore to come forward with his 
proposal again in the autumn accompanied by a more definite 
formula, if his colleagues in the Cabinet agreed with his sug- 
gestions. (The Emperor: ‘I won’t consider it; I must first 
push forward with 4 ships,* so as to restore the ratwo.’) 

In my replies I went over shortly the various difficulties raised 
by a ‘year of holiday ’, which produced proportionately equal 
results for both sides. I called special attention to the necessity 
of including the other sea-Powers in such an arrangement, (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Yes.’) and referred to the negociations which, 
according to Press reports, were now taking place between France 
and Russia with a view to a ‘ naval convention ’ 3 which, if really 
intended and carried into effect, could only be directed against 
Germany. 

Mr. Churchill countered my replies with generalities, saying 
that of course the other sea-Powers must come in ; he did not 
know how it would turn out. But he was convinced that, if we 
arrived at some arrangement, the others would follow suit ; (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Rubbish !’) besides which we could bring influence 
to bear on our ‘mutual friends’, which these could scarcely 
reject. (The Emprror: ‘/’) 

Mr. Churchill complained bitterly of the immense expenses 
which the new types with their ever-increasing size and costliness 
were causing and which had led to renunciation of the armoured 
cruiser for the present, and stated finally that, if Germany and 
England built no new ships for one single year, it would disturb 
no ratio, and upset no organisation, but that the corresponding 
number of older but otherwise perfectly good ships would main- 
tain their value longer. 

Mr. Churchill maintained that the many other objections, 
which urge themselves on every layman and expert who considers 

? Cf. Tirpitz, Der Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 397. 

4>Ci,, Note, p. 201, 

* This was discussed on the occasion of King George’s visit to Paris 


i" DN, (Ge Brandenburg, Pp. 469; Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, 274, 
284. 
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the facts without arriéve pensée when dealing with the ‘ holiday ’ 
idea and which the Press of both countries have dealt with 
exhaustively, could be got round, he held the present form of arm- 
aments competition to be madness; (The Emperor: ‘Let him 
stop it then; England began it.’) by overbidding ourselves we 
were causing our own ships to lose value. His proposal would 
make it possible to ease off without doing away with a healthy 
rivalry, and he wished therefore to let go no opportunity of 
repeating his proposal in the interests of both nations. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Mere humbug.’) : 

A few days after this conversation the Canadian Senate 
rejected the Canadian Naval Aid Bill, and the British Admiralty 
were deprived of the cheap gain of three battleships which they 
had hoped for. On June 5th Mr. Churchill announced in Parlia- 
ment that ‘the situation brought about by the rejection of the 
Canadian Naval Aid Bill requires immediate action in order that 
the world protection of the Empire may be adequately main- 
tained for the autumn and winter of I915 and in the spring of 
t916. In these circumstances the Government have determined 
to advance the construction of the three contract ships of this 
year’s programme, and orders have been issued by the Admiralty 
to ensure their being begun at the earliest possible date instead 
of in March next.’ 

The Press here admits and the various Questions in Parliament 
addressed to the First Lord show that this step must be regarded 
as a contradiction of the ‘ holiday ’ idea which he introduced with 
such warm words, a contradiction which might lead to a revival 
of the naval agitation in Germany ‘with all the unpleasant 
political effects which have attended that agitation in the past’. 

The Daily Chronicle hits the mark most truly when it declares 
that Churchill’s naval policy wavers between two incompatible 
principles. On the one hand he indicates that the 16 : Io ratio 
with Germany is necessary and sufficient, whilst on the other he 
places the ‘ world protection of the Empire’ outside the 16: 10 
ratio. If England builds 10 ships against Germany’s 6, and also 
as many as she chooses for the protection of the Empire, it is as 
unfair to British taxpayers as to Germany’s naval administration. 

The technical Press tries to set aside this reproach by asserting 
that Churchill had counted the three expected from Canada as a 
contribution to the 60 per cent standard and not for the purposes 
of ‘ world protection ’. 

Apart from the fact that this'is nothing but a careful pre- 
paration for the dishonest course which has now been given away, 
the juggling—which has become the regular rule since Churchill 
became First Lord—with two standards of strength, one for the 
North Sea and another for the world interests of the British 
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Empire,can only be called a further attempt to mislead public 
opinion. (The Emperor: ‘ Yes.’) The dual system of book- 
keeping for the North Sea and the oceans is merely a pretext for 
getting round the 16 : Io ratio which was accepted ‘ for the North 
Sea ’, but which they hope to upset when things become serious 
by the help of ships brought in for the purpose from non-European 
parts of the world, and they mean to make these ships at once 
disappear from their place in the peace scheme and the Ocean 
where they belong, and pop up in the North Sea. (The EMPEROR : 
‘Correct.’) The July Manceuvres this year will afford a perfect 
example of this. 

This dishonesty, which has been at the bottom of every single 
British proposal for a Naval Agreement of any sort whatever, 
(The EMPEROR : ‘ Good.’) isnow becoming apparent in the present 
“holiday ’ proposal, when one realises that by the end of March, 
when Mr. Churchill issued his holiday message with an accom- 
paniment of friendly words, the Admiralty was already aware 
how the Canadian debate on the Navy would probably turn out. 

Before that, when in December, 1912, Borden, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, brought in his Naval Aid Bill, which Mr. Churchill 
and the Admiralty fully expected would pass, there was no word 
of a ‘holiday’. The one prevailing idea then was that both the 
material and moral impression of the Canadian Naval Bill must 
be exploited to bluff the Germans, so as to show them how vain 
was the competition, which according to the British version was 
started by Germany. (The Emperor: ‘I don’t let myself be 
bluffed, and I calmly go on building!’) In its Note to the 
Canadian Government the Admiralty clothed its thoughts in the 
words: ‘ The Admiralty sets the greatest store on the material 
and even more on the moral support which Canada can contribute 
towards maintaining British supremacy at sea.’ 

This moral success was already recorded by the British Press 
as a settled fact, and the hesitations of the German Press were 
put down to deep depression and joyfully hailed as such. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ The same which the Foreign Office extolled as a calm 
aititude.’) 

The result of the Government’s and Admiralty’s efforts to get 
Canada and the other colonies to contribute to the Mother coun- 
try’s sea armaments has changed the situation. Australia alone 
has decided to take an active part in protecting British maritime 
interests, but only so far as they coincide with Australia’s. She 
refused to assist the Mother country to arm against Germany in 
the North Sea, and is building her own fleet. New Zealand made 
a single present just for once of a battle-cruiser, but if she spends 
more money on naval armament, she is likely to join Australia, 
who has already offered her the use of her naval training schools. 
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The present from the Malay States, the first cost of which is borne 
by the recipient, since the giver is to repay in full in 5 years ‘if 
he can ’, will hardly be repeated. The report, circulated by the 
British Press, of a naval present from India was soon shown to be 
a newspaper manceuvre, partly to suggest to the Indian princes 
to contribute to the Navy, and partly to set before Canada’s eyes 
an example worthy of her imitation, and it was denied by the 
Government of India. In spite of repeated hints to take part 
in strengthening British sea power, the Government and Parlia- 
ment of South Africa maintain a tepid attitude. Now that the 
present from Canada is off until further notice, there is nothing 
to hope for from South Africa at present. 

Thus the deep moral impression, which they hoped to make 
on the ‘ other sea-Powers’, and by which they thought to con- 
vince Germany of the hopelessness of building her navy, has 
come to nothing. (The EmMpEror: ‘ No.’) 

Financial reasons and also the temporary glut of work in the 
shipyards, along with other causes, are preventing the British 
Admiralty from achieving out of resources at home the hoped- 
for moral impression which was to serve as a means of pressure. 

The ‘holiday’ proposal was the result of these well-known 
events. We may imagine that this oft-repeated practice, first 
bluff and then, when that fails, a proposal for some kind of an 
Agreement, would gradually bore even Englishmen. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘I have already had too much of it.’) Nevertheless 
there is method in the way this practice is repeated. From the 
moment when they began to grasp the slow but sure effects of the 
German Naval Law, this method has been followed in steady 
sequence. Its object is to delay or if possible prevent the Naval 
Law being carried out. (The Emperor: ‘ Naturally.’) The 
moment for a fresh attempt seems particularly favourable to 
Mr. Churchill, since, as a naval periodical here pointed out, ‘ the 
new Army Bill at present is straining the financial resources of 
the fatherland ’. 

Mr. Churchill thinks that, apart from the financial reasons, 
the present improvement in the relations of the two countries 
ought to assist his proposal and so influence official and public 
opinion on both sides of the Channel as to make it easy for him to 
suggest that his proposal has other aims than to deceive by these 
most primitive means or to impair the continuous carrying out 
of the Naval Law. 

Finally, if a refusal is met with, he can always try to thrust 
the odium of an aggressive naval policy on Germany and obtain 
material for a ‘naval scare’. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Naturally—it 
makes no difference ! ’) 

For these reasons—apart from all the other facts which 
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militate against realisation of the ‘ holiday ’ idea—it is impossible 
to allow that Churchill’s proposal is a bona fide one. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘No! It is a speculation on the stupidity or hoped-for 
weakness of the German Government.’) 

The dishonesty of the whole business appears even more start- 
ling when one realises, that, as The Times and other papers rightly 
point out, the effect of advancing the construction of three battle- 
ships of this year’s programme will be in the succeeding years to 
increase the programme of construction proposed in July, 1912. 
For next year just as many more ships may be built just as much 
before the proper time. 

If the ‘ holiday ’ is to be next year, England is fully prepared 
for it; the British shipyards are full up with work, and after the 
“holiday ’ is over and the arrears are worked off, they can always 
return to the two years’ building period, which of late years has 
been more and more let go.—The ‘holiday’ would then be a 
good bargain. 

The argument about rapid depreciation of the older ships 
only holds good from the British standpoint. England has many 
such ships. They form the principal part of her available surplus 
in the number of ships over and above the 60 per cent standard. 
On Germany’s side pre-Dreadnoughts are a lesser factor. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Very smalil.’) 

And who but England was the cause of depreciation of the 
older ships by introducing Dreadnoughts and increasing the 
calibre ? 

Thus the ‘holiday’ proposal, so benevolent in appearance, 
has a sinister reverse side, and Mr. Churchill will not dare be 
astonished if his robust confidence in our enthusiastic acceptance 
of his crafty suggestion ends in a disappointment for him. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ Yes.’) 

For it is clear to everyone in Germany (1) that nothing more 
essentially unfavourable than a ratio of 16: 10 for the two navies 
gives sufficient security, (The EMpERor : ‘ Correct.’) and (2) that 
this ratio, which Mr. Churchill in his speech of March 26th on the 
Estimates expressly accepted as a tacit and ‘ practical agree- 
ment ’, will only be attainable if Germany clings absolutely firmly 
to her legal right to carrying out her Naval Law and rejects all 
attempts, however specious, to obtain postponement or alteration 
of Germany’s lawful scheme of construction, by Agreement or 
holiday or whatever name is later given to any movement against 
the Naval Law. (The Emperor: ‘ Bravo! Very good! We 
are prepared for anything! Caveant consules ! ’) 

German Note. 


It appears that the Emperor seriously suggested following Churchill’s 
example and that Germany should now press on with the construction 
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of 4 battleships; but this time he was not supported by Admiral von 
Tirpitz, who took the view that ‘we need not excite ourselves over a 
little extra construction by the British, such as the colonial ships’. (Cf. 
Der Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 381.) It seems clear that any 
rumours, which ran round England a little later on regarding Germany’s 
intention to increase her fleet, must have been due to excitable utterances 
by the Emperor about Churchill’s attempt to get an advantage by hurrying 
onconstruction. Ina private letter of August 7th to the Chancellor Prince 
Lichnowsky wrote: ‘I hear in confidence from a good source that leading 
men here are strongly impressed by reports of alleged fresh plans of con- 
struction.... If a new Naval Bill with battleships and an increase 
beyond our original Naval Law is brought in, all the pains I have taken 
hitherto will be thrown away. Under every circumstance it would be a 
terrible blunder, and I cannot urge strongly enough against it. It is 
possible that rumours have filtered through regarding a plan for forming 
a Mediterranean squadron and may have been the cause of these fears.’ 

[Both the Emperor and the Chancellor denied that there was any 
reason for these rumours.] 


DOXXTX 16 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, June 23rd, 1913 


Whilst I can declare my full agreement with the conclusions 
at which the Naval Attaché arrives at the end of his interesting 
report of June zoth about the ‘naval holiday’ and think with 
him that it is not advisable to consider any such proposal by Mr. 
Churchill supposing he should approach us with it, I should like 
to add a few words to accompany Captain von Miiller’s arguments. 

Ever since my appointment here I have tried to represent 
that there is a possibility of paving the way towards friendly 
and confidential relations between us in spite of the Triple Entente 
and the naval question, given that we do not arouse suspicions 
that we are pursuing a policy of expansion inside Europe or war- 
like intentions, especially against France. My argument has 
been on the assumption that our Naval Law really remains in its 
existing form, and that no grounds for anxiety are afforded to 
public opinion here by reason of sudden or unforeseen fresh con- 
struction or new demands. I still think to-day that without 
reducing our existing programme of construction the rapproche- 
ment achieved during last winter can be confirmed and strength- 
ened without sacrifice of any of Germany’s interests. 

At the same time that it will further contribute towards con- 
tinuous political co-operation if we maintain a cautious reserve 
in dealing with all attempts to bring on a so-called Naval Agree- 
ment between the two countries. By now we have learned by 
experience how difficult it is to discover the basis for a formula 
satisfactory to all, entirely free from objection, and insusceptible 
of varying interpretations, and which is capable of being realised 
without suspicions arising on one side or the other of dishonesty 
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and double dealing. As Captain von Miiller proves conclusively, 
the ships designed for ‘ world protection’ on the British side 
would not be counted in for the ratio, but in war they would. 

Mr. Churchill has now suddenly come forward with the idea 
of a ‘ naval holiday ’, i.e. limitation of armaments ; so we must 
assume if we are not prepared to set him somewhere on a level 
with Mr. Carnegie, that he has chosen a moment for it which 
specially suits British interests, and that he has not made his 
decision rest solely on friendly feelings towards another Power, 
against whose growing development the strengthening of the 
British Navy is in the first place directed as an insurance and a 
counter-weight, in spite of any chance denial on his part. The 
more favourably for England the proposal is framed by making 
proper use of all conditions which come into question, the greater 
is the First Lord’s merit, and I can only raise objections against a 
statesman if he does not study his own country’s interests as he 
should, or exhibits naiveté in judging the motives of his foreign 
colleagues. Then a reproach of dishonesty would be to the point, 
if it were proved that Mr. Churchill knowingly gave us untrue 
information. 

England’s geographical position opposite Germany, and the 
high opinion as to the efficiency of our Navy which prevails here 
generally make it comprehensible that a British Minister may 
wish to make a breach in our Naval Law. (The EMPEROR: 
‘\We need not give in to it for that reason.’) The larger and stronger 
our Navy grows, the more incumbent will it become on the 
British Government to keep ever in readiness a means of power, 
the mere existence of which is sufficient to add decisive weight 
to their political influence, whatever happens. 

These considerations would cause me to regret it if British 
naval policy were judged by us ab ivato and if Mr. Churchill’s 
action led to bad feeling. Rather should I consider it desirable 
in the interests of the undisturbed growth of a rapprochement, 
which is politically so important, that we should reply to any 
suggestion that was made with a refusal in the friendliest possible 
tone, with a hint at technical and economic difficulties. Also 
use might perhaps be made of Mr. Churchill’s latest statement 
regarding increased speed in building the 3 ships of this year. 

If Your Excellency wishes it, I can indicate to Sir Edward 
Grey casually and confidentially, either direct or through some- 
one else, that we should prefer Mr. Churchill not to come forward 
again with the idea of a ‘navalholiday’. (The Emperor: ‘ Yes, 
that would be a very good thing.’) 

German Note. 


This last Minute by the Emperor was communicated to Prince Lich- 
nowsky by telegraph on June 29th. The latter had already written 
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privately to Jagow on the 26th : ‘ I shall try to stop them from approaching 
us with their ‘‘ naval holiday ”; but you must prevent too much being 
said about it in Berlin.’ 


[The President of the French Republic, M. Poincaré, and M. Pichon 
arrived in London on June 24th.] 


ANXMIX, 131 


BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PaRIs, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, June 28th, 1913 


On the occasion of M. Poincaré’s visit to England the French 
Press took unusual pains to represent the visit as an event of 
special significance for the policy of France and the Triple Entente. 
There were hints that highly important matters would be dealt 
with in London. Now however that neither the mutual toasts 4 
nor reports of conversations between British and French states- 
men give support to that supposition, they find themselves 
obliged here to give artificial support to it after the event. They 
are putting together pro-British utterances by politicians, pro- 
fessors and artists, making much of British testimonies such as 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Ode of Welcome’ and stressing the alleged 
warm enthusiasm of the London populace for M. Poincaré. The 
Académie Frangaise exhibited great gratification at King George’s 
toast to them and passed a resolution to record it in their Minutes. 
The papers managed tosay something of abolition of the Capitu- 
lations in Egypt and about questions affecting the Triple 
Entente. A visit of politeness made by some Grand Duke 
Michael, who is living in London (they do not say which one), is 
mentioned as proof of important political events. 

In spite of these somewhat spasmodic efforts there is some 
lack of certainty as to the success of this Presidential visit which 
began with such high hopes. The shrewder public have been 
so often disappointed on similar occasions and know the pro- 
cedure too well to let themselves be hoodwinked by over-state- 
ments in the Press. 

Regarding M. Poincaré’s visit to England I still hold the 
opinion, which I had the honour to lay before Your Excellency 
in April,? to the effect that his aim was to confirm the Entente 
Cordiale, which had been somewhat threatened by England’s 
improved relations with Germany, and also to serve his own 
personal ambition ; his hope was, if possible, to induce the King 
and Queen to pay a return visit to Monsieur and Madame Poin- 
caré—anything, in fact, which would add to the President's 
personal prestige amongst his own compatriots. Of all the fore- 
going we may reckon the last only as having been achieved 
thanks to active assistance from the Press, and M. Raymond 
Poincaré may confidently expect a rousing welcome from the 

1 At a banquet at Buckingham Palace on the 24th. aClepe e736 
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Paris populace when he appears to-morrow at the popular festival 
of the Grand Prix at Longchamps. Perhaps he arranged the 
date of his visit to England so as to return immediately before 
the Grand Prix. 


KXXIX. 132 
REPORT BY BARON VON BiBrA, NAVAL ATTACHE IN PARIS, 
July 7th, 1913 

Baudin, the Minister for the Admiralty, was with Mr. Churchill 
at the manceuvres of part of No. I Fleet off Portland and watched 
practice firing of the heavy guns of H.M.S. Ovion. During his 
stay he was Mr, Churchill’s guest on board H.M.S. Enchantress ; * 
the Chief of the Naval General Staff, Vice-Admiral Le Bris, and 
the British Naval Attaché at the Paris Embassy were also there. 

The visit should be considered first and foremost as a return 
for that paid by Mr. Churchill on March 4th to the 1st Armée 
Navale at Salins d’Hyéres. On that occasion also practice firing 
by the rst Squadron was carried out in the First Lord’s presence. 
It cannot, however, be proved off-hand that these exchanged visits 
may lead to a more frequent exchange of thought between the 
Etat-major Général de la Marine and the British Admiralty. 
But it is of immediate importance that Vice-Admiral Le Bris 
accompanied the Minister to England. Moreover M. Baudin 
on his return stated in an interview: ‘ Ce n’est qu’un commence- 
ment, et il y aura des rapports de plus en plus fréquents entre 
les deux marines.” It may be assumed that the French at least 
intend to promote closer communication between the heads of 
the two Admiralties, as is already arranged with Russia. 


[The German Note points out that Chiefs of the British and French 
Armies were already holding conferences and refers to a report of August 
ryan, sKenicy, (Cris Go, Heya) 


SON XTRAS 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, July 18th, 1913 


In the speech which Mr. Churchill made in the House of 
Commons on the negociations for a naval proposal he stated 
that he had discussed the whole situation, and particularly the 
relations between England and Germany, so exhaustively in 
March that he had now nothing more to add on the question of 
ship-building. As regards the distribution of forces in the Medi- 
terranean, there was so far nothing to report as to any alteration 
in the programmes of construction of the Mediterranean Powers. 
In Austria as well as Italy they were doubtless considering new 
programmes, but it was a matter not of facts, but of intentions 

* Cf. Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 188. 
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and rumours. He knew of nothing likely to make it necessary 
to extend the British programme, and did not think there would 
be any transference of forces in the Mediterranean in the autumn, 
which would have to be met by England before the building 
programme of I9I4-15. 

For the British plan of construction the rejection of the Naval 
Aid Bill by the Canadian Senate, which had happened since his 
own speech in March, was a significant event. But it was quite 
wrong to assume that Canada’s wish to take a part in her own 
defence and that of the Empire was thereby dead. Statements 
by the leaders both of the Government and Opposition Parties 
publicly admitted that no one now had a right to think that 
England would in future carry the burden of armaments all by 
herself and without Canada’s help. 

Hence the Government had decided on a measure which was 
only a temporary one. The gap due to the failure of the Canadian 
ships was not to be filled by increasing the number of ships to be 
built, but by hurrying forward with construction of ships already 
in the programme; so that three ships, which in the ordinary 
course would only have been begun at the end of the year, were 
to be laid down at once, and if all went according to plan, these 
ships would be ready in the third quarter of 1915. If there were 
no fresh building by Austria or Italy, these would fully maintain 
the ratio of strength in the Mediterranean and indeed all over 
the world, which he had declared in March to be essential. He 
admitted that hastening on fresh construction was but a tem- 
porary measure, but the result of it would be that for 7 or 8 
months at the end of 1915 and the beginning of 1916 the same 
conditions would be achieved, as would have been the case if the 
Canadian Naval Aid Billhad passed. By next year the situation 
in Canada would probably have cleared itself, and before that he 
would be in a position to judge whether he would have to consider 
further hurrying on of construction of next year’s ships or an 
extension of the British programme. 

At the close of his speech the Minister indicated that the 
coming months would see a far larger number of ships delivered 
to the Admiralty than ever before in the history of the British 
Navy. For the next nine months there would be on an average 
ready for delivery one torpedo-boat per week—as well as a 
number of submarines—for the next 12 months one light cruiser 
every 30 days, and for the next 18 months one Super-Dreadnought 
on an average every 45 days. (The Emperor: ‘ Enough to make 
us anxious ! ’) 

Mr. Churchill’s speech is naturally exciting much discussion 
in the Press. It is approved by the moderate Liberal papers, 
whilst the Radical papers, such as the Daily News, regard the 
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hurrying on of construction of 3 battleships as a concession to the 
Navy enthusiasts in the Opposition and so condemn it. The 
Times expresses its objections to it in moderate terms, saying 
that it will only temporarily fill the gap caused by the failure of 
the Canadian ships. The Opposition Press on the other hand 
criticises more or less sharply the insufficiency of the Churchill 
programme. 


XXXIX. 133 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE, August 6th, 1913 


Cipher telegram. 


As reported in to-day’s Times Lord Haldane said yesterday in 
the House of Lords: ‘ We have no alliances; but I agree that 
you cannot leave out of account the groups which take place, 
especially in forecasts as to the future. Our relations with those 
countries which belong to the other group are of the most friendly 
kind. I hope that will continue. I believe that the tendency 
is for the groups to draw together.’ 

From this it is clear that he meant that the differences between 
the two groups are beginning to fade away; he was certainly 
referring to the improvement in Anglo-German relations. His 
statement that England has no alliances agrees moreover entirely 
with the Prime Minister’s declaration of March roth in the House 
of Commons.’ As I have repeatedly explained, England does 
not need a relationship with France secured by treaty, since, 
without any pact, she will under all circumstances protect the 
French if we attack them; whereas every effort will be made 
to oppose any revival of the French idea of révanche. In referring 
to the Channel Tunnel in his speech, Mr. Asquith merely men- 
tioned new factors which had to be considered when the British 
Government’s former attitude of refusal was being criticised. 
Of these the most important was ‘the establishment on 
a solid, and I believe unshaken basis of our friendship with 
France.’ 

Neither in this nor in the words used by the Lord Chancellor 
can I see any indication of arrangements, for the Minister then 
said that Lord Wolseley’s opposition to the Tunnel was based on 
the possibility of a French invasion, but that that danger had 
altogether faded away owing to the wonderful and heartfelt 
friendship for France which had existed for ten years ever since 
the Agreement of 1904 was concluded. 


GH Bh Dal 
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XXXIX, 218 


REPORT BY MAJOR VON WINTERFELDT, MitirARy ATTACHE IN 
Paris, August 25th, 1913 
Extract. 

. . . ABritish Military Mission, consisting of Generals French, 
Grierson and Wilson, and conducted by the British Military 
Attaché in Paris 1 and his French colleague in London,? has been 
present for some days at a combined exercise of all arms at the 
camp at Chalons. Of recent years Generals French and Grierson 
have gone almost annually to France; and last year General 
Wilson was invited to be at the Grands Manceuvres. It is curious 
that the French Press made comparatively little capital out of 
the British visit and merely mentioned the ‘ toasts particuliére- 
ment cordiaux’ given at the déjewners in the camp. Perhaps 
the comparative silence of the papers is due to a wish of the 
British, who are known to have no particular liking for noisy 
celebration of the Anglo-French brotherhood in arms or tactless 
hints at military arrangements and engagements. 


DOXXIX. 134 
REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER, IN Lonpon, September 18th, 
1013 

During his stay in England early in July Baudin, the French 
Minister for the Navy, was shown tactical exercises and combined 
firing with guns of all calibres by the 2nd Squadron ; he was on 
board H.M.S. Orion. Orion is the Flagship of Admiral Wemyss, 
who in 1908, when commanding the cruiser Suffolk in the Medi- 
terranean, made the acquaintance of Vice-Admiral Le Bris, who 
was with M. Baudin. I have not heard details of what passed. 

‘Closer communication ’ between the Admiralties of London 
and Paris already exists now to a certain extent. There is active 
exchange of information between the two Departments. I know 
that the French Naval Attaché in London turns to the British 
Admiralty with questions of a kind which imply being in constant 
communication, as for instance quality and cost of the various 
British explosives for guns, oil for destroyers and submarines, 
the quality of certain kinds of British coal for the French Navy, 
etc. Moreover the French Attaché is especially well received 
when he visits Admiralty dockyards and private shipyards. 
More is shown to him than to other foreign Attachés. 

Frequent visits paid by the French Naval Attaché to Paris 
and by the British one to London lead to the conclusion that 
there is active communication between the two Admiralties. 


1Colonel Henry Yarde-Buller. 
8 Colonel Vicomte de la Panouse. 
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I do not think it likely that there is or is intended any more 
or less formal arrangement between England and France, seeing 
the present Government’s and Admiralty’s disinclination to bind 
themselves to France. This view is reinforced by some words 
of Admiral Moore, who up to now has been Third Sea Lord ; he 
told me in conversation that in his view there would be no advan- 
tage to gain from a naval-political Agreement between England 
and France, such as the French papers were urging. If discussions 
took place between the Admiralties on the occasion of visits, 
they were personal in character and were merely an exchange of 
opinions depending on the personal acquaintanceship between 
the two gentlemen, and not in any way binding. 

Admiral Moore denied any connection between the concen- 
tration of the French fleet in the Mediterranean and the with- 
drawal of British forces from that station. The movement of 
French forces into the Mediterranean was due to the necessities 
of the geographical position of France and of her North African 
colonies and of the maritime development of other Mediterranean 
Powers, and it could not free England from the obligation to 
keep up a strong Mediterranean squadron. 

I consider this to be the view held by the Admiralty and 
think we can reckon on its being so until further notice. The 
Admiralty, as it is now, is against a binding Agreement. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that there are exchanges of 
views and agreements, case by case, in naval-political as in general 
political questions, and I consider that, whatever Admiral Moore 
may say, there was something of the sort going on both before 
and whilst both nations began moving their forces in the Medi- 
terranean. 


German Note. 


In November, 1913, a Division of the 1st British Squadron (4 battle- 
ships, the 3rd Cruiser Squadron—4 armoured cruisers—and the 1st Light 
Cruiser Squadron—4 small cruisers) was sent to the Mediterranean for 
combined manceuvres with the Mediterranean squadron. (Cf. Nauticus 
for 1914, p. 77.) 


XXXIX. 50 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, September 26th, 1913 


Whilst the decision of the British Government to send strong 
sea forces for a cruise in the Mediterranean is generally greeted 
as a sign that the Government took a calm view of the inter- 
national situation and that the unhealthy suspicions of Germany 
were fading away, the news of the British fleet movements has 
caused much annoyance in leading French circles. In spite of 
many clear indications from the British Government, the French 
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had got into the way of imagining fondly that England had left 
it for the French Navy to protect her interests in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that France could now realise her old dream of 
domination in the ‘ Latin Sea’, without having to bother about 
England. 

In Paris they are always pained by any strong naval action 
by England in the Mediterranean, because, as I said, it wounds 
French vanity, and still more because it is a sure sign of less 
tension between the two great northern sea-Powers. 


OOM be 1% 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, October 10th, 1913 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who is now making a political tour in 
his constituency, addressed the Women’s Liberal Association at 
Dundee yesterday on the question, amongst others, of naval 
armaments and Anglo-German relations. 

The Minister gave international competition as his reason for 
defending the growth of expenditure on sea-armaments and 
said that fortunately the measures taken for maintaining and 
strengthening British sea power had not reacted unfavourably 
on England’s relations with any other of the Great Powers of 
Europe. (The Emperor: ‘ Nor have those taken by Germany.’) 
On the contrary, in spite of the developments in the British Navy, 
(The Emperor: ‘ And the German.) England’s relations with the 
powerful German Empire had continued to improve, and to-day 
these relations rested on a thoroughly peaceful basis. 

It was rather the feeling of insufficient security and not calm 
confidence in their own strength, which gave rise to irritation 
between the nations of the earth. If men knew they were secure 
against any risk of attack, a feeling of calm security spread 
through the country, (The Emperor: ‘A word for word copy 
in extenso of the Insurance paragraph in the German Naval Law! 
What a triumph for Tirpitz.’) and it caused freer and better rela- 
tions with other nations. (The Emperor: ‘ Just my “ Insur- 
ance” idea! Best thanks for the compliment, Winston Churchill. 
Thus the Fisher-McKenna era of lies is disavowed and out of the 
way. Also Haldane and the “ building holiday’’.’) I enclose a 
cutting of the speech out of the Daily Telegraph. 


Minute by the EMPEROR, 


Now the British First Lord of the Admiralty implicitly recog- 
mises the German Naval Law in its entirety! Especially the 
‘ Insurance’ paragraphs in it! I can imagine or hope for no more 
brilliant justification for myself and all who with me framed and 
extended the Naval Law and defended it with all our might against 
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all attempts from outside and, above all, from within to weaken or 
break it down. A glorious and well-deserved triumph for Admiral 
von Tirpitz before all the world ; it will give him a tremendous place 
in the world. A fresh proof of the old theory I have so often stated, 
that only ruthless, manly and fearless defence of our interests vm- 
presses the British and is finally forcing them to seek a rapproche- 
ment ; but never that so-called accommodation, which they merely 
take for flabbiness and cowardice. I shall therefore go on ruthlessly 
carrying through the Naval Law down to its smallest detail, and shall 
and without sparing any feelings, whatever the opposition at home, 
extend it if necessary! England is turning to us not in spite of, 
but because of my Imperial Navy!! Avis au lecteur !! 


NOOADS CE ; 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, October 20th, 1913 


I hear that Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech about the ‘ naval 
holiday ’1 has caused great disturbance in the French Embassy, 
as they think it possible that Germany may accept the Minister’s 
proposal and hand in hand with England exert moral pressure 
to force the ‘ holiday’ on the other Powers. Captain Comte de 
Saint-Seine, the Naval Attaché, went post-haste to Paris this 
morning. 


The Same, October 20th, 1913. 

On Saturday, October 18th, Mr. Churchill referred in a speech 
at Manchester to his well-known proposal to insert a year of 
holiday into international ship-building. Having explained to his 
hearers, some of whom were strongly Radical, the yearly increas- 
ing expenditure on sea-armaments, he gave reasons and thereby 
tried to prove that the expenditure on the Navy was propor- 
tionate to the numbers, but not as great in proportion as the 
growth of prosperity in the country, and he went on to show that 
the only way to lighten the burden would be to reduce the con- 
struction of new ships by international arrangement. 

The German Chancellor’s reply 2 to the suggestion of a naval 
holiday had been that the Imperial Government was waiting for 
more precise proposals. The British Government had no inten- 
tion of proceeding further in the question, if the German Govern- 
ment considered that no good end would be served, for they 
had to avoid appearing to seek the credit of proposing limita- 
tion of armaments, so as to saddle Germany with the odium of 
rejecting it. 

The present moment was favourable for turning to the idea of a 
year of holiday; the developments of the Balkan Crisis had 


* At Manchester on October 18th. Cimpmecds 
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shown how deeply love of peace was rooted in the Great Powers, 
and England’s relations with Germany had considerably improved 
without injury to her friendships with other states. 

Nevertheless, although relations between states were friendly, 
armaments continued to increase unrestricted. Thus Austria 
and Italy were on the point of strengthening their fleets in com- 
petition together, and this would oblige France, and to a certain 
extent England, to call for fresh expenditure, so that in spite of 
the new burdens no state derived any advantage as compared 
with the others. 

In the name of the British Government he was proposing that, 
if Germany would postpone for twelve months the construction 
of two new ships which she had in mind, England would postpone 
building her 4 new ships for the same period ; this would naturally 
leave out of account the Canadian ships or the ones which would 
take their place, as well as any measures made necessary by 
changes in the Mediterranean. But the British Government 
recognised that observance of such a year of holiday, which would 
leave the ratios between the two states undisturbed, would be 
impossible either for Germany or England, unless other Powers 
could be induced to join in with the arrangement. But, said the 
speaker, would not the combined influence of Germany and Eng- 
land in this question offer a powerful inducement to the other 
Powers, with the result that the armament measures of all the 
Great Powers in the world, being interdependent, would come 
to a standstill? There would be no alteration in the ratios 
of strength, but hundreds of millions would be released for the 
work of civilisation. Even if this world-embracing idea came 
to nothing—as was unlikely—the mere fact that England and 
Germany had united to promulgate such an idea would have a 
beneficial effect on Europe, and would bear fruit in later years. 

He, Mr. Churchill, was well aware of the attacks which were 
being made on him, but he was convinced that it was necessary for 
the sake of European civilisation that the question of armaments 
competition should be ventilated openly and frankly not only by 
diplomats and governments, but also by parliaments and peoples, 
in order to bring about the needed solution as soon as possible. 

Careful examination of Mr. Winston Churchill’s proposal 
reveals a number of weak points which make it not only unaccept- 
able, but impossible to discuss as a serious policy. First and 
foremost, to divide newly constructed British ships into those 
which are to serve against Germany in the North Sea and those 
for use in the Mediterranean and for England’s world interests 
would be absolutely untenable. A ship once built can be used 
anywhere ; it can change its application even after it is built, 
as the example of New Zealand, the battle-cruiser which was 
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intended for the Pacific, has taught us. The first condition for 
serious discussion would be that England should state a binding 
definition of her Mediterranean interests and her world interests 
—a task which any British statesman would in duty bound have 
to refuse. Moreover the First Lord starts from the false assump- 
tion that in building a fleet Germany was looking at the British 
Isles alone. England may have Mediterranean interests, but 
Germany has interests in the Baltic, which are extremely import- 
ant. The extent of coast in the Baltic is far greater than that 
in the North Sea and, as shown by the British Admiralty itself, 
the Russian Naval Estimates for 1913-14 amount to £1,000,000 
more than the German ones, and the Russian and French Esti- 
mates together come to nearly double the German. So too 
German ship-building has to consider Germany’s world interests, 
which, though not nearly as great as England’s, are still important 
and on the up-grade. 

Mr. Winston Churchill makes success of the whole scheme 
depend on an international convention, whereby all maritime 
States are to stop building Dreadnoughts for a year. From a 
practical diplomatic point of view one may say calmly that such 
an arrangement is unrealisable ; still less would it be possible to 
keep a watch on anything of the sort in Japan and North America, 
etc. There is nothing to be gained for Anglo-German relations 
by considering such ideas, which rest on no basis of reality. 
Though the reappearance of this unfortunate notion is unwelcome, 
we must not entirely ignore the difficult position in which a 
Liberal First Lord finds himself with regard to his majority. 
Fear of his own Radicals and the believers in economy at any 
price forced Mr. McKenna in his time to adopt a policy which was 
as unconscientious as it was dangerous and which ended in the 
panic of 1909. It is clear from Winston Churchill’s whole speech 
at Manchester, the stronghold of the old Liberalism, how much 
he was constrained—as it were by an airy fata morgana—to flutter 
before his audience the hope of a millennium to come, in which 
the cost of armaments would be almost swept away by inter- 
national Agreement. Moreover, in his keenness to get his Radical 
adherents to swallow the big naval budget the Minister tried to 
prove toomuch. He pointed out that, in its relation to the whole 
of the State expenditure in the present Estimates, that on arm- 
aments bore almost exactly the same proportion to the total 
sum as in Mr. Gladstone’s classical Budgets. He thereby himself 
let go the whole argument based on the continuous rise of expend- 
iture on armaments. The burdens have increased absolutely 
but not relatively, and, in spite of the greater cry against it, the 
pressure is not heavier than it was in Gladstone’s time. 

I cannot say how much Mr. Churchill believes in the possi- 
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bility of realising his idea. He is a man of very keen intellect, 
but he is very impulsive and in love with his own ideas. In any 
case it will be better for Anglo-German relations for us to go on 
the assumption that the proposal was made bona fide, and in the 
Press and in any reply, which we may make to it, to treat it as 
being well-meant though Utopian, than to attack Mr. Churchill 
personally—who, after all, is an influential factor in English life— 
and question the honesty of his intentions. Not one of all the 
British politicians, to whom I have talked in the short interval 
since the speech was published, believes for a moment that Ger- 
many can accept the alleged offer. There is merely speculation 
as to the more or less friendly form the refusal will take ; a super- 
ficial perusal of the opinions of the Unionist Press on the proposal 
would be quite enough to furnish Germany with an overwhelming 
number of arguments in favour ofrejection. Thecheap popularity 
which would follow acceptance of such a proposal certainly has no 
attraction for German policy ; nor will it be frightened by a little 
fleeting unpopularity, which might result from a friendly but 
definite refusal supported by detailed reasoning. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman’s attempt, in obedience to Liberal ideals, to drop 
expenditure on the British Navy helped to bring on the panic of 
rgo0g9 and led to a violent increase in the amounts spent on the 
Navy. If Mr. Winston Churchill’s idea were temporarily suc- 
cessful, it would be bound to lead to the same result in the end. 
Every genuine friend of good relations between England and 
Germany must wish the public to be as little concerned as possible 
in the discussion on the ratio of naval strength. For this the best 
means appears to be to say clearly that such well-meant but 
unrealisable suggestions cannot meet with encouragement in 
Germany. I do not think the First Lord’s speech will disturb 
the continuous tendency towards improved mutual relations, 
especially since the Press has so far maintained a reasonable and 
practical tone. Only the Daily Mail feels obliged to make capital 
against Germany out of the expected refusal. 

For the moment the First Lord’s speech has again focussed 
public interest on the armaments problem so that, in comparison 
with it, even burning questions of internal politics have retired 
into the background. Nearly all the papers criticise Churchill’s 
proposals in their leading articles. The Liberal Press is in prin- 
ciple sympathetic towards the idea of international limitation of 
armaments on a treaty basis and therefore approves in general of 
the Minister’s proposals, but it is thoroughly sceptical as regards 
their being successful. . .. The Unionist Press are cool about 
them, and some of the papers are sharply opposed to them. . . 


[The rest of the despatch consists of quotations from various London 
papers. ] 
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KtHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOoLitweEeG, October 21st, I913 


It must strike any attentive observer of British politics that 
Mr. Winston Churchill has taken the idea of a world holiday from 
ship-building up again and thus revived the discussion on naval 
questions, in which the public had entirely lost interest. It can- 
not have escaped a clever brain like Mr. Winston Churchill’s that 
this would be the sole practical result of his speech. An explan- 
ation of it came to me to-day from a well-informed source, and 
it contains much intrinsic probability. 

The cost of individual types of fighting ships has risen sharply. 
Along with the size and complication of all to do with them the 
need of technically trained, expensive workers has risen also, 
and the First Lord was perfectly right when he said in his Man- 
chester speech that, without any great increase of the programme 
he had laid down, the cost of the Navy for the following years 
would very considerably exceed £50,000,000. If the Liberal 
Party carry out some part of their schemes of social reform, 
further large amounts will have to be set free. And if in these 
present years of unexampled commercial prosperity the burden 
has been borne comparatively easily by the British nation, there 
is on the other hand no doubt that existing sources of revenue 
are being pretty well strained, and it would be difficult to free 
large sums for armament purposes without causing widespread 
discontent. Realisation that the British Isles by themselves 
would not be able permanently to bear the burden of protecting 
the British World Empire has become more and more deeply 
rooted in the minds of British statesmen. The effort to draw in 
the self-governing colonies to help pay for the defence of their 
land has been repeatedly and fully reported on. They have 
urged Australia to create a fleet stationed in Australian waters, 
and have induced New Zealand to acquire a battleship, placed 
at the disposal of the home fleet. Party strife is still going on in 
Canada to decide whether a Canadian fleet shall be built and be 
stationed on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, or whether the Navy 
of the Mother country shall be assisted by means of single ships. 
South Africa, whose finances are not in the best condition, has so 
far limited herself to contributing a moderate sum towards the 
Navy of the Mother country. Mr. Winston Churchill considers 
it one of the greatest Imperial obligations to get the colonies to 
contribute permanently and generously towards the Navy of the 
Mother country, and to draw in India also to help pay for the 
defence of the Empire, if need be. Now it is obvious that 
colonists, who are not interested in European affairs, cannot be 
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induced to contribute at all largely, unless they believe that there 
is an ‘emergency’, and that the Empire is strongly and directly 
threatened. It has been keenly noted here that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was able to argue against his opponent, Borden, at an 
Election meeting that the pressing emergency, which Borden 
alleged as the main reason why Canada should share in the cost 
of the British Navy, did not exist at all. And in fact, seeing the 
relatively modest proportions of fresh German naval construction 
and the continual improvement in the political relations of the 
two countries, it is a hard task for even a Winston Churchill to 
make the colonies at the same time believe his fiction of the 
heavily menaced British World Empire. The task would be 
twice as hard if the discussion on the relative naval strengths of 
the leading Powers faded away altogether. So it is probable 
that the First Lord will from time to time make public state- 
ments which will flatter his Radical friends and can be used at the 
same time to keep going in the colonies the legend of the Mother 
country crushed by the burden of armaments. For the reasons 
given above and also because a majority in the Cabinet seriously 
desire relations with Germany to improve, nothing can be done 
for the moment with the German peril. So the alleged menace 
in the Mediterranean due to Austrian and Italian naval con- 
struction has to do as a #7s aller. As far as the colonies are con- 
cerned, Russia—or a Russo-Asiatic combination—would indeed 
provide an ideal bogy ; but official relations between London and 
St. Petersburg are at the moment still too good for this. It is 
clear, therefore, that the task laid on Mr. Winston Churchill is 
no easy one, and that he has to work with any instrument, even 
one as unsuitable as the proposal for a world holiday from ship- 
building. 


XXXIX. 60 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLitweEc, October 22nd, 1913 
At the Nelson Banquet of the Navy League yesterday Lord 
Selborne, who was First Lord of the Admiralty in the last Unionist 
Ministry, spoke on Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘ holiday ’ proposal. 
The speaker said that he did not believe that an Election 
speech was the proper way for starting an exchange of views 
with foreign Powers. Such steps ought to be left for the Foreign 
Office, which had given striking proof of its capacity for con- 
ducting negociations. (The EmMpErRor: ‘Look at Haldane’s 
Mission ! ’) 
German Note. 


It should be stated that the Foreign Office never approached the 
German Foreign Office in connection with the ‘naval holiday’. In his 
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well-known Memoirs (My Mission to London, 1912-1914, p. 21) Prince 
Lichnowsky states : ‘ Officially Sir E. Grey never supported the proposal ; 
he never mentioned it to me, but Mr. Churchill repeatedly spoke to me 
about it.’ Only on one occasion—in a speech at Manchester on February 
3rd, 1914 1—did Sir E. Grey declare that he identified himself with the 
proposals put forward by individual Ministers regarding limitation of 
armaments and had communicated them to one country or another. 
But Sir E. Grey never approached Germany direct in any way officially 
with a proposal of his own... . 

[In his Twenty-five Years (I, 301; II, 272), however, Lord Grey of 
Fallodon speaks of ‘our proposal for a naval holiday’ and distinctly 
identifies himself with it and also the Government’s whole naval policy. 
As the documents in this volume show, the German Admiralty’s persistent 
refusal from the first even to discuss any Agreement to do with naval 
construction was sufficient in itself to damp the British Government’s 
keenness to come to some arrangement, and the accusation of ulterior 
motives, which the German Foreign Office levelled against the promoters 
of the naval holiday, was but an excuse for ignoring any overtures made 
by the British Government.] 


As regards the details of the proposal, it could not be said 
often enough that England could not approach the question of 
limitation of armaments from the same standpoint as her friends 
abroad. (The Emperor: ‘Of course not.’) Armed protection 
on the sea was of the greatest importance to all of them, but for 
none of them was it so essential as for the British Empire. 

The speaker rebutted the view that England could leave the 
Mediterranean empty of ships in peace time. The Mediterranean 
was far more important to-day than it was in Nelson’s time. It 
was just as essential for England to make her sea-power felt there 
as in the Channelor the North Sea. However strong the British 
Navy might be, the greatest danger to the Empire would be if 
she gave up the Mediterranean altogether. 

It is worth while to note the moderate tone used by the 
former First Lord, now a member of the Opposition, especially 
in speaking of foreign countries, 


XXXIX. 62 


BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG, October 22nd, 1913 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s proposal to Germany for a naval 
holiday for one year has received but little attention here. 

The Press in general merely prints the reports of the Corre- 
spondents in London and Berlin ; only a few papers comment on 
it. These unite in considering that Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
proposal, which is described as being to Germany’s disadvantage, 
will share the fate of all former suggestions for limiting armaments. 


Gt wpe Eos 
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German Note. 


This was actually what happened. The Chancellor’s first intention 
was to reply shortly in a speech in the Reichstag to the new Churchill 
proposal, which in the view of German statesmen still contained no clear 
or concrete offer. There is in the Records a draft statement, drawn up 
between November 22nd and 28th; it was never delivered, apparently 
because after the 28th the Zabern [Saverne] affair entirely absorbed the 
Reichstag’s attention. 

[It was to the effect that although there was no doubt as to honest 
intentions on the part of British statesmen, there were ample reasons 
for refusing to consider it.] 

The latter part of the statement related to the Anglo-German negocia- 
tions about economic and colonial competition. This section formed 
part of the Chancellor’s Reichstag speech on December 9th; but the 
arguments he had prepared regarding the naval holiday were left entirely 
unmentioned. It was not until February 4th, 1914, at a session of the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag that Tirpitz referred to the Churchill 
proposal. (Cf. p. 318.) 


It cannot be denied that if Germany rejected the proposal it 
would be received with joy here, not only because any improve- 
ment in Anglo-German relations is looked on askance here, but 
also because it is feared that Germany would make use of the 
large economies effected by postponing construction of two 
battleships for the purpose of strengthening her land forces. 

The Figaro thinks that provision should be made now against 
the very improbable event of an Anglo-German understanding 
over postponement of battleship construction by a French declar- 
ation of refusal to participate in any such arrangement. It says: 
“Chaque année nous devons mettre en chantier un nombre de 
batiments de combat déterminé pour qu’en 1918 nous ayons enfin 
les 28 cuirassés qui sont le minimum de ce que nous devons avoir. 
Et l’on voudrait retarder d’un an la réalisation de ce programme. 
Cela est impossible. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Pour nous aussi.’) Cela 
ne se fera pas.’ 


Bocce 04 


KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLtitwecG, November 5th, 1913 


Secret. 

The signs which have appeared recently of better relations 
between England and Germany seem to have caused considerable 
nervousness in France. M. Pichon has asked the London Corre- 
spondent of a great French daily paper, who is a personal friend 
of his, to let him have a memorandum of his own impressions 
independently of the Embassy—with which, as a matter of fact, 
this Correspondent is in close touch—and to suggest how it may 
be possible to work against any further penetration of German 
influence. The document, of which I have obtained knowledge 
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by chance, deals first with Mr. Churchill’s ‘holiday’ proposal, 
and argues that it was decided on merely to serve the aims of 
British domestic policy, but that the transference of considerable 
German forces into the Mediterranean and also that of a strong 
British squadron into the same waters point to a great slackening 
of the tension between the two countries. The document recom- 
mends dealing with Mr. Churchill with the greatest caution, since 
he will probably play an increasingly important part in British 
politics, and that the ‘ homme de l’avenir ’ should be kept friendly 
to France by means of plenty of incense in the French Press. 

The journalist reports a conversation which he had with the 
Prime Minister, who had assured him that the Government were 
clinging firmly to their former policy and that there were no 
grounds for doubting England’s genuinely French sympathies. 

Turning to the Press rumours of Anglo-German colonial 
arrangements the writer stated that there was an old secret Con- 
vention of 1898. He was unable to obtain confirmation of the 
reports current about important fresh Agreements and was 
inclined therefore to suppose that the noise in the Press had 
originated in Germany in order to give an impression of growing 
Anglo-German intimacy. 

France’s position with regard to England was weakened by 
the fact that, owing to lack of unity of views and to personal 
rivalry between the principal Correspondents, the Press corre- 
spondence from London was unable to present to France a con- 
sistent picture of the real state of foreign politics in England. 
The writer recommended two courses: a close watch on the 
British Press and the telegraph agencies in particular, since 
there appeared to be a legitimate suspicion that the pro-German 
wave in British public opinion was being re-inforced by skilful 
manipulation of the Press and the agencies ; he also recommended 
creation, side by side with the Agence Havas which was not much 
good for political purposes, of a news-agency, to be diligently 
employed in throwing light on the pro-German manceuvres of 
certain circles and to instruct French public opinion as to the 
true conditions and feeling in England, 


DCMI X, 220 
BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLLwec, November 26th, 1913 
_ The French Press is congratulating itself on its ‘calm and 
dignified ’ attitude regarding the events at Zabern? [Saverne], 
where a subaltern from the garrison is said to have uttered violent 
insults not only against the population of Alsace, but also against 


1 Cf. Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, p. 381; Wilson, The War Guilt, 
pp. 159-60. 
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the French flag, and that so far he has not received the least 
punishment, nor has there been any movement to punish him. 


German Note. 


_ No insult was offered to the French flag; the words charged against 
Lieutenant von Forstner were on the subject of service in the Foreign 
Legion. Count von Wedel, the Governor, telegraphed on November 17th 
to the Chancellor: ‘ The General in command has just informed me orally 
that an examination of all the recruits present (including 13 Alsatians 
and 9 non-Alsatians) gave the following result: the French flag was not 
mentioned at all. The remark made by the subaltern was: “ Auf den 
Dienst in der Fremdenlegion konnt Ihr sch... .!”’ 


It is a fact that on the whole the French Press, contrary to its 
usual custom, is trying now to keep cool and probably is obeying 
a hint from the Government,! which in consideration of the great 
loan scheme and indeed the whole international situation wishes 
to prevent any polemics in the Press which might upset the public. 
But it is evident that it is not easy to preserve moderation in the 
Press, and some of the papers which are not accessible to Govern- 
ment influence are giving vent to their spleen in violent terms, 
as for instance the Bonapartist Autorité, the organ of M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, the son and imitator of the late Deputy, known for 
his harsh and quarrelsome temper. He has sent challenges to 
the Lieutenant by letter and telegraph and fancies himself in his 
pose as a hero, which brings in much material profit for his 
journal. 

There is no small public excitement over the alleged insult to 
the French flag by a German officer. Many do not try to hide 
their delighted satisfaction at the loss to the German cause, which 
is to be expected from the events at Zabern ; others are anxious 
lest the sharpening of differences may poison Franco-German 
relations even more than they are poisoned at present ; all, how- 
ever, are deeply pained (The Emperor: ‘/’) by the alleged 
besmirching of the honour of France. This feeling is especially 
general in the French army. I learn from various quarters that 
French officers refer with fury of the ‘intolerable’ German in- 
sults, (The Emperor: ‘ Incredible !’) which France, now that 
her two years’ service for recruits make her powerless, is forced 
to accept in silence, but which will not be forgotten or forgiven 
until the hour of readiness for the great reckoning. (The Em- 
PEROR: ‘ Let them just come on! Then with God’s help we will 
veckon with them for good and all! For we have been abused and 
insulted in the last 2 years not only in the whole French Press, mili- 
tary and otherwise, but also in our own home by trouble fomented 
with French money! Our patience may give out first ! ’) 


1Cf, Stieve, Dey Diplomatische Briefwechsel Isvolskys, III, 368. 
VOL. 1V.——2Z1 
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[On December 2nd there was a sequel to this incident. Forstner 
apparently considered that the civilians in Saverne were not showing 
sufficient respect for the German army, and he struck at a boy with 
his sword in the streets and wounded a crippled man. The military 
authorities secured Forstner’s acquittal, notwithstanding the seriousness 
of the offence. 

The whole incident was notable as being an open ebullition of the 
deep-seated hatred underlying all the efforts to bring about peaceful 
settlements of outstanding questions between France and Germany. 
From now on the fear that war was inevitable began to be generally felt 
on the Continent. | 


XXXIX. 65 


REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER, NAVAL ATTACHE IN LONDON, 
November 30th, 1913 


Mr. Churchill’s one aspiration is to widen the military distance 
between England and Germany by every possible means and to 
cut out the basic idea of the German Naval Law—that of insurance 
[Ristko]. 

He is therefore making the fullest use of the gap in the German 
three-ships programme from 1912 to 1917, as fixed by law, in 
order to go outside the ‘ margin of superiority’ of 60 per cent, 
which he himself gave out as the standard for British construction. 
The following table shows that, as things are now, he is attaining 
this object. 


Percentage of 


British. German superiority. 
1905-6 4 - - 
1906-7 3 2 3° 
1907-8 3 3 = 
1908-9 2 4 Minus 100 
TQ09Q-10 8 4 1oo 
IQIO-IT 5 4 25 
TQII-I2 5 4 25 
IQI2—-13 4 2 100 
IQI3-14 By st! 3 sKoye) 
IQI4—-15 4+? 2 100 
IQI5—16 4 +? 2 100 
1916-17 ae 3 33% 
1917-18 4 2 imexe) 


+1 (Malaya); not counting Australia and New Zealand. 
-+ ? Canadian ships or the substitutes for them. 


As against a steady three-ships tempo the 60 per cent would 
only be maintained by means of an almost continuous five-ships 
tempo. 

In the 9 years since 1905 (the start of Dreadnought building) 
up to. the present England has sanctioned 39 Dreadnoughts—and 
3 more counting Australia, Malaya and New Zealand. This gives 


an average tempo of 4-4 capital ships for England alone, and 4:7 
if the colonies are included. 


Pa 
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It is doubtful whether presents like Malaya will be repeated. 

The naval policy of the self-governing colonies runs more and 
more in the direction of creating small fleets for themselves. This 
development is proceeding very slowly and outside European 
waters, and in the comparison of England’s European naval 
strength with the German it may be ignored. Mr. Churchill’s 
Note to Canada, and also the fact that up to the present he has 
not wished to substitute British ships for those which Canada has 
refused, shows that he expected that the colonies would give 
direct support to the British Navy in home waters against 
Germany. 

We are justified in concluding from England’s tempo of con- 
struction up to the present that 4:5 capital ships a year are the 
average financial maximum which England can produce con- 
tinuously without help from the colonies. Therefore the normal 
three-tempo, by the number of ships and the length of their life 
lawfully provided for in the German Naval Law, would, once it 
came into existence, decrease the military distance between Eng- 
land and Germany, and gradually, if slowly, approach the ratio 
of 16:10. In any case it would make it impossible for England 
to overstep the 60 per cent superiority, which she herself selected. 

Mr. Churchill is trying to prevent this, first by overbidding his 
own ‘margin of superiority’ which he can effect up to 1917, 
and secondly by trying to force Germany into reducing the three- 
tempo by interrupting the normal fulfilment of the Law, so that 
he may be able still further to increase the military distance 
after 1917 as well. 

If he fails in this in future as he has heretofore, he can still 
propose a decrease of the displacement of capital ships, a possi- 
bility which he has already contemplated under the influence of 
the doctrines of the Custance school, and the suggestions which it 
has published. Cheaper ships would make it possible for him 
to attain the desired extra superiority in numbers over and above 
the standard of the German Naval Law and to carry out a purely 
Unionist naval policy ; he is in sympathy with the spirit of it, 
and in practice is only cut off from it by the money which he is 
allowed to spend. 


[Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, G.C.B., in 1906—very soon after the 
movement led by Admiral Sir John Fisher in favour of increasing the 
size of fighting ships and the calibre of guns started—pointed out in a 
series of articles in Blackwood’s Magazine for May and October, 1906, and 
January, 1907, the risk involved, supposing Great Britain took the lead 
in that direction. He showed that it would certainly cause the other 
Powers to follow suit in competition, thereby involving their countries 
in enormous expenditure and greatly decreasing the value of the ships 
which were already in existence. The net result would be that no advan- 
tage would be gained by any country, whereas much bad blood would 


be engendered. 
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Since his retirement in 1912 Sir Reginald Custance has written Way 
at Sea; Modern Theory and Ancient Practice, 1919, and A Study of War, 
1924.] 


It is worth observing that the Custance school considers—and 
rightly—that the increase of the cost of battleships and armoured- 
cruisers, owing to the introduction and enlargement of the Dread- 
nought type, is the main cause of the drop in England’s former 
naval superiority, and that mainly for this reason—and not merely 
because the art of war has been studied and taught—a return to 
a cheaper ‘capital ship’ is being advocated. Cheaper ships, of 
which England with her building programme, fixed, as it is, from 
year to year, could build a correspondingly greater number, would 
have a disadvantageous effect as regards proportionate naval 
strength for Germany, who is tied down to a definite number of 
ships by her Naval Law. Articles such as the one enclosed,} 
with their non-technical explanation of the whole idea have a 
naval-political undercurrent. 

If—as we must assume whilst observing the schemes of new 
construction of every navy, even the smallest—the type of capital 
ships develops further still, and if, owing to the lead which Eng- 
land is perpetually overstepping, British Naval Estimates swell 
automatically beyond the enormous sum already contemplated 
now, not only will the limits be reached of a Liberal Government’s 
resources for armaments, but also the limits, within which sound 
financing—without a loan—of expenditure on armaments along 
with the State’s other expenses is possible without an intolerable 
rise in taxation. 

The Opposition’s programme, the chief points of which appear 
in the manifesto, paragraphs (1) and (2), of the Navy League, is 
therefore incapable of being carried out in perpetuity. It 
demands a two keels to one standard over the next strongest sea- 
Power (Germany), and that each year from 1914 to 1918 six 
capital ships shall be laid down—in order to take advantage of 
the gaps in the German Naval Law. In his Trafalgar Day speech 
Lord Selborne advanced these views. 

Whilst the foregoing considerations on the one hand show 
what are the aspirations governing Great Britain’s naval policy 
—both under Mr. Churchill’s ‘ Liberal’ Government and later 
on perhaps under a Conservative one—aspirations restricted 
neither by resolutions by opponents of armaments nor proposals 
for holidays, etc., they ought on the other hand to try and find 
the limits set to these aspirations. 

As far as we can tell the limits by looking at former Govern- 
ment and Admiralty policies of construction and keeping ships 
in commission since the beginning of the Dreadnought era, it 

1 Not in the German Records. 
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seems to me that there can be no idea for carrying out the above- 
mentioned Conservative programme, certainly in perpetuity. 
Even a continuous 5-tempo would be too high, if not impossible. 
Including Malaya and one substitute for one Canadian, expected 
in the coming Estimates, Mr. Churchill has succeeded in carrying 
a 5-tempo for five years running—from 1910 to 1914. Andif he 
is obliged to provide substitutes for the other two Canadian ships, 
there will be an average 5-tempo for a period of 7 years. We 
must consider whether this rate of building is possible. 

Against this Germany stands with a 2—3-tempo from tg12 
to 1917, and after that the normal 3-tempo. 

As the foregoing facts show, the present rate of construction 
is insufficient to do justice to the spirit of the Naval Law—that 
of insurance [Risiko]. The 3-tempo will slowly fulfil the insurance 
idea, if its action—‘ automatic ’, in the true sense of the word— 
remains unbroken and undiminished, and if the type of the 
“capital ship’ is maintained, as developed both as regards con- 
struction and weapons since the beginning of the Dreadnought 
era. 
England cannot change the ‘capital ship’ type by herself, 
just as by herself she cannot give up the armoured cruiser without 
providing a substitute. Whether a distinction is made between 
ships of the line (Linienschiffe) and cruisers of the line (Linien- 
schiffskreuzer) as Germany does, or between battleships and 
battle-cruisers as England does, it comes to the same in the end ; 
it is only another way of looking at it. So also ‘ destroyers’ 
(British) and ‘large torpedo-boats ’ (German). 

England means to use her new battle-cruisers in the main 
tactically as a ‘ fast wing ’,1 whereas Germany intends to use her 
armoured cruisers strategically for scouting purposes. The value 
for strategic scouting by the armoured cruiser—for which no other 
type, except perhaps the air-ship, can provide a substitute—has 
been clearly demonstrated by the last British manceuvres. 

No change is to be expected at present in the number of British 
ships kept in commission, since it was settled by the fleet distri- 
bution of r91r. When the new ships are ready the older Dread- 
noughts will be transferred from the Ist Squadron to the 4th, 
which will then have its base at Gibraltar. As far as organisation 
is concerned the ratio will remain unchanged. 

The foregoing considerations show that in its far-seeing calcu- 
lations the Naval Law justifies its basic idea in spite of all Eng- 
land’s efforts to hamper its action. England can merely delay its 
action, and an interruption of the normal 3-tempo from 1912 to 
1917 would make her able to doit. So we must admit that our 
rightness in clinging steadfastly to the Naval Law is proved. 

1Cf. Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 128 et seq. 
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Geyman Note. 

Speaking in the Reichstag on December 9th the Chancellor gave 
details of the various negociations respecting the agreements about world 
economics and colonial politics and spoke with special warmth of the 
‘improvement in our relations with England which is progressing so 
satisfactorily ’, from which he hoped for a renewal of the rapprochement 
between two nations of the same stock. 


XXXIX. 69 
KUHLMANN, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
. Hottwec, December 11th, 1913 


The leading article in yesterday’s Pall Mall Gazette greeted 
the improvement in Anglo-German relations announced in Your 
Excellency’s speech with words of hearty satisfaction. 

It said, however, that Anglo-German arrangements had never 
succeeded in bringing about a rapprochement while England felt 
her supremacy on the sea threatened by the building of the 
German fleet. 

So long as England’s supremacy on the sea was assured, 
(The Emperor: ‘ That is going on to the dust-heap! A lasting 
amprovement is incompatible with such limitations,—and Utopia ! ’) 
Anglo-German relations would be good. In reality the British 
people had fought against their own Government and not with 
the Germans, who were fully justified in deciding the course of 
their naval policy as they thought fit. 

Anglo-German relations would continue to improve according 
as those responsible for the British Navy took care to develop 
British sea-power. The only true basis for friendship was security. 

I enclose a copy of the article. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Nonsense ! 
F'nendship on condition that one is always to recognise the other as 
the stronger eo ipso is absurd ; it is nothing more nor less than a 
protectorate! And tt means Germany’s capitulation on the sea, 
which will not now or ever be subscribed to by me. So they will have 
to do without 1t.’) 


CHAPTER XVI 
NAVAL NEGOCIATIONS, 1914 


Geyman Note. 

Churchill’s The World Crisis (p. 172 et seq.) gives details of the serious 
difficulties which arose inside the Cabinet owing to Churchill’s efforts to 
raise the British naval standard to its full height, and even further if it 
could be done. Midway through December the discussions in Cabinet, 
at which: Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was pressing 
for limitation of armaments, was Churchill’s chief opponent, seemed to 
be forcing on a crisis. On the 18th Mr. Churchill addressed a letter to 
the Prime Minister threatening to retire if the Cabinet decided to cut 
down the quota of new ships or build only 4 ships for 1914-15. Owing 
to the split in the Cabinet, in which Churchill’s party was in a minority 
for the time being, Asquith saw no way out except to postpone decision 
until after the Christmas holidays. In January, 1914, the struggle of 
opinions began anew. Lloyd George took the public into his confidence 


(cf. p. 316). 
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PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, December 18th, 1913 


The opposition of the Radical wing of the Party in power 
against the rise of naval expenditure is beginning to make serious 
difficulties for the Government. 

Yesterday representatives of a considerable section of the 
Liberal membership went to the Prime Minister in order to make 
known to him the dissatisfaction felt in certain portions of the 
Liberal Party about the intended increase of the naval proposals. 

An official statement concerning the interview published last 
evening says that the deputation urged the necessity of reducing 
naval armaments and pointed to the increasing dissatisfaction in 
the country at the continuous rise of expenditure. Mr. Asquith’s 
reply was that he thoroughly understood the anxiety of the 
Liberal Members, and that the Government would continue to 
consider the matter seriously. (The EmMpEror: ‘ Rubbish !’) 

It cannot be easy for the Government to harmonise the Radical 
wishes with Mr. Winston Churchill’s schemes ; but we may expect 
that the First Lord, who is becoming more and more the enfant 
terrible in the Government, will rely on his position as First Lord 
of the Admiralty and not give in so cheaply. His much-remarked 
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intimacy with Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his readiness to 
accommodate in the Irish question, which drew on him much cen- 
sure in the Liberal Press, show that Mr. Churchill is not afraid of 
going his own way. (The Emperor: ‘The rat 1s deserting the 
sinking Radical ship!’) There is no lack of voices suggesting the 
possibility of his return to the Unionist camp (The EMPEROR : 
‘ Yes.’) and prophesying for him a great future in it. 
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PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiwecG, January 2nd, 1914 
Very secret. 

Whilst spending Christmas in Wales Mr. Lloyd George has 
quite unexpectedly disturbed the holiday atmosphere of domestic 
politics by an announcement in the form of a conversation with a 
friend, published by the Daily Chronicle in a prominent position. 

The Minister urged the necessity of lightening the enormous 
pressure of taxation and said that a really thorough improvement 
could only be attained by reducing the exaggerated expenditure 
onarmaments. Nocountry had got any good out of increasing its 
fighting forces ; in fact, all had begun to perceive its disadvantages. 

The present moment was the most favourable in all the last 
twenty years for a reduction of expenditure on armament. 

For one thing England’s relations with Germany were infinitely 
more friendly than they had been for years. Both countries 
seemed to have realised at last that they would gain nothing by 
quarrelling and would lose everything, whereas by returning to 
the old friendly relation maintained for hundreds of years nothing 
would be lost and everything gained. The Agadir incident had 
brought before the eyes of both countries at a good moment the 
dangers which might arise out of an artificially created atmo- 
sphere of suspicion. 

The continental Powers were paying more and more attention 
to strengthening their land forces. During the last two years 
Germany had been forced, as we knew, to the realisation that a 
country cannot concentrate on perfecting one branch of its forces, 
without causing the others to suffer. For Germany, surrounded 
by strongly armed rivals, the army was a life-and-death matter. 
The requirements obliging Germany to distribute her fighting 
forces on land ought to drive any thought of competition for 
supremacy on the sea out of the heads of German statesmen. 
(The EMPEROR: ‘J? never was there!’) This being so, England 
might well be satisfied with maintaining her present superiority 
without making feverish efforts for a further increase. 

The Minister thinks there would be no possibility of disturbing 
the friendly relations between England and France, and far from 
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desiring a weakening of the Entente, he was in favour of strength- 
ening the bonds which united the two countries. 

Finally Mr. Lloyd George thinks the present moment a good 
one for reducing expenditure on armaments because opposition is 
growing in all Christian countries, especially in western Europe, 
against the pressure of military burdens. 

If Liberalism missed the opportunity which offered itself, it 
would be untrue to its greatest traditions. 


German Note. 

Cf. The Life and Letters of W. H. Page (American Ambassador in 
London), by Burton J. Hendrick (I, p. 283 etseq.). The Ambassador 
wrote on January 11th as follows to Colonel Edward House: ‘ Lloyd 
George gave an interview seeming to imply the necessity of reducing the 
navy programme. The French allies of the British went up into the 
air. They raised a great howl. Churchill went to see them to soothe 
them. They would not be soothed. Now the Prime Minister is going 
to Paris—ostensibly to see his daughter off to the Riviera. Nobody 
believes that reason. They say he is going to smoothe out the French.’ 


This unexpected action by Lloyd George, whose anti-militarist 
tendencies are at one with his democratic views, will contribute 
to intensify the split which has taken place inside the Government 
Party. It will place the Radical wing led by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer even more at loggerheads with Mr. Winston 
Churchill and his followers. I hear in strict confidence that the 
Cabinet postponed the decision as to the amount of the Naval 
Estimates until after the holidays. That the Radical left wing 
were determined, however, to thrust a spoke into the wheel of the 
First Lord’s naval policy is proved by a paragraph which Sir 
John Brunner, the Chairman of the National Liberal Federation, 
caused to appear simultaneously in several papers yesterday. 
This well-known collaborator—originally a Swiss—in the efforts 
for an Anglo-German rapprochement is appealing to the Liberal 
Associations throughout the country to issue declarations before 
the end of the month in favour of a reduction in British armament 
expenditure, so that the Government may receive fresh proof of 
their Party’s wishes before the Navy and Army Estimates are 
decided on. 

The Lloyd George interview and Sir John Brunner’s para- 
graph are joyfully echoed in the Liberal Press. Several papers 
point specially with hearty satisfaction to the development in 
Anglo-German relations. 

The tone of the article in question makes it probable that the 
Government will be forced to take account of the feeling of the 
Radical Left in framing their naval policy. 

German Note. 

Thanks to support given by Asquith and also Sir E. Grey, Churchill 

carried his programme after cutting out a few minor points. Churchill’s 
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victory was not unnoticed on the Continent. The afternoon edition of 
the Berliner Zeitung of January 23rd (BZ am Mitiag, No. 19) published 
a telegraphic report from London, commenting as follows on the First 
Lord’s defeat of the Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘So Churchill has 
beaten the Little Englander and yet Lloyd George and his followers 
remain in the Government; so the Cabinet crisis has not broken out 
as was feared. Churchill’s 4 Dreadnoughts are to be sanctioned for 1914, 
and probably, giving in to naval Chauvinist pressure, he will demand the 
3 other Dreadnoughts which the Canadian Senate has refused. This 
mass-production of capital ships is all the more remarkable since the 
German Naval Law only provides for 2 new ships of the Dreadnought 
type for this year. It is an increase of British ships over the German, 
which nearly trebles the 16:10 ratio which Churchill himself thought 
right. This outcome of the dispute over the Navy is full of lessons for 
Germany. It proves that those are right who have always been sceptical 
about Churchill’s friendly speeches and proposals for an understanding. 
Germany knows now where she stands. Churchill’s victory is moreover 
an important symptom of the increasing Liberal enthusiasm for arma- 
ments, i.e. the party now in power in England. (The Emperor: ‘ They 
expect a way on the Continent soon/’) To-day this party contains only 
about 100 Members (whom the Conservative Press ironically calls the 
“Suicide Club’) who support Lloyd George’s desire to reduce naval 
armaments to a reasonable standard, so that the Government may take 
in hand its most pressing social and educational tasks. And most of 
these 100 Liberal Members are theorists, and Lloyd George cannot depend 
on them. A very large majority in the House of Commons are to-day 
on the side of the apostles of armament.’ (At the end of the article the 
Emperor made the following comment: ‘ This buries finally all dreams 
and hopes of England reducing her armaments, which weve cherished by 
idealists in Germany. They continue to arm although 16:10 was greatly 
exceeded, the moment we accepted that ratio.’) 


XXXIX. 74 
Aide-mémoire 

handed in in Berlin by Sir W. E. Goschen on February 6th, 1914 

Sir Edward Goschen has received a telegram from Sir Edward 
Grey stating that the Times report of the proceedings in the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag on the 4th instant represents 
Admiral von Tirpitz as saying that the idea of a holiday could 
not be realised, but that positive proposals had not yet reached 
Germany and if they did they would certainly be examined with 
goodwill. 

Sir Edward Grey states that the sole reason why positive 
proposals from His Majesty’s Government have not reached 
Germany is that His Majesty’s Government had been given to 
understand by private intimations which reached them from 
high German sources that such proposals would be unwelcome 
and would have a bad effect on public opinion in Germany. 
(The EMPEROR: ‘ Certainly.’) It was in consequence of these 
intimations that he spoke as he did at Manchester on the 3rd 
instant to deprecate pressure being brought to bear on His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain to make proposals. 
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[In his speech at Manchester Sir Edward Grey explained the difficulty 
of making suggestions to a foreign Power, however strongly it was felt 
in England that they were right ones. He said (as reported in The Times) : 
‘We have to bear in mind that in a large part of the Continent of Europe, 
at any rate, in many countries of Europe, they still regard their expenditure 
on armaments as an internal affair and resent as an intrusion demands 
from any foreign country that their expenditure on armaments should 
be open to discussion or arrangement. It is felt by us that we must 
wait till other great countries in Europe are penetrated with the same 
feelings that we ourselves have with regard to the desirability of arresting 
the expenditure on armaments.’] 


Now, however, His Majesty’s Government would be reminded 
when Parliament re-assembles, that, after Mr. Churchill first 
mentioned the idea of a naval holiday, the Imperial Chancellor 
had said that he would await proposals from His Majesty’s 
Government, and the statement just made by Admiral Tirpitz 
would also be quoted. 

In these circumstances Sir Edward Grey states that it is 
essential that His Majesty’s Government should know, for use 
in Parliament, exactly what Admiral Tirpitz meant and how 
proposals for a naval holiday would be received. (The EMPEROR: 
“Not at all.’) His Majesty’s Government, he says, desired not 
to make any proposal which would be unwelcome, but, as they 
were quite ready themselves to make proposals if they would be 
welcome, they were bound either to put such proposals forward 
or furnish some explanation to Parliament as to the reason why 
they did not do so after the statement reported to have been 
made by Admiral Tirpitz. 

Sir Edward Grey adds that it would be very desirable that a 
reply on this point should be received if possible by the gth 
instant. 


XXXIX. 77 
THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO THE EMPEROR, 
February 8th, 1914 


Whilst handing in the enclosed Azde-mémoire the British 
Ambassador begged for an authentic interpretation of the declar- 
ations made by the Secretary of State to the Admiralty in the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag on the 4th instant on the 
question of an armaments Agreement with England. 

In the Budget Committee Admiral von Tirpitz stated quite 
generally that official proposals for limitation of armaments— 
more or less on the 10: 16 basis—had not reached the German 
Government. He then added that he could not regard the argu- 
ments, which Mr. Churchill brought forward on the occasion of a 
speech at Manchester regarding a naval holiday as an official 
proposal. But he wished to add at once that he did not consider 
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the idea of a naval holiday compatible with German conditions. 
In Germany there was no question of building merely substitute 
ships during the succeeding years. The result of postponement 
for one year would be that it would have to be made up for in 
the year following. It would produce disorder in Germany’s 
finances, in the working arrangements in the yards and in her 
military dispositions on account of the disproportionate increase 
of completed new construction.t Failing to replace ships by 
means of new construction for one whole year would reduce the 
number of ships as laid down by law, and it was therefore out of 
the question. 

I respectfully beg Your Majesty graciously to empower me to 
reply to Sir E. Goschen that the Imperial Government is prepared 
to examine any proposal which the British Government may make 
officially regarding reduction of expenditure on armaments, that 
it does not consider the idea propounded by Mr. Churchill of a 
holiday from armaments to be realisable in practice, but that it 
must leave it entirely for the British Government to decide 
whether they are prepared to approach us with a suggestion. 

Since Sir E. Grey has expressed a wish to be informed of the 
Imperial Government’s views if possible to-day, I venture to beg 
Your Majesty graciously to communicate to me your decision 
in the form of a Minute. 


XXXIX. 78 


THE EMPEROR TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
February oth, 1914 


My view of Sir Edward Goschen’s Aide-mémoive is that Sir 
Edward Grey wished to have clear information once more of 
what Admiral von Tirpitz said in the Budget Committee. There- 
fore the first part of Your Excellency’s memorandum down to 
the proposals is calculated to produce the clarity desired by Sir 
Edward Grey, and a communication in accordance with it is to 
be made to him. 

As for Your Excellency’s proposals my view is as follows: I 
wish tosee the whole endless and dangerous subject of limitation 
of armaments rolled up and put away for good. What it comes 
to finally is that England is protesting against my right to decide 
on the sea-power required by Germany, in fact an attempt to 
break down the Naval Law. If the British Government intend 
to make us proposals on the basis of the number of squadrons of 
battleships, each containing 8 ships, and of battle-fleets, each 


1German Note. 

This view was shared also by Sir E. Goschen, the British Ambassador 
(Cf. a letter from Sverveyeff, the Russian Ambassador, to Sazonov, of 
February 13th, 1914, given by Siebert (Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, p.775).) 
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containing 5 squadrons of 8 ships, we should be ready to examine 
them. In making these proposals care must be taken that other 
Great Powers do not continue to arm too strongly. 

As regards the naval holiday I agree with Your Excellency 
that it is not realisable in practice, and Your Excellency must 
understand that it is out of the question for me to consider it. I 
leave it to you to devise the form of refusal. 

[According to a note by the Chancellor, Admiral von Miiller’s inter- 
pretation of the Emperor’s idea was: ‘ If the British Government wishes 
to propose to us on the basis of the ratio of 16 : 10 named by themselves, 
as expressed by the number of squadrons of battleships planned by each 
nation (England 8, ourselves 5), we should examine it. The 16: 10 ratio 
is only to refer to the battleships formed into squadrons ; cruisers, torpedo- 
boats, etc., remain unaffected.’ 

On February toth an Aide-mémoire was handed to Sir Edward Goschen 
embodying almost word for word Tirpitz’s words as given in the despatch 
of February 8th, and Admiral von Miiller’s interpretation of the Emperor’s 
letter (above).] 


XAXXIX. 80 


REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER, NAVAL ATTACHE IN LONDON, 
February 16th, 1914 


On February 12th Mr. Fred Hall, M.P., asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether German ship-building since 1912 had 
been retarded or diminished to such an extent as to permit of 
the relatively large reduction in the programme of war-ships 
promised by the First Lord when he introduced the Estimates in 
1912, and, if this promise had not been fulfilled, whether there 
had been an increase in the German programme over and above 
the standard, which the Admiralty had contemplated when 
preparing the 1912 Estimates. Mr. Churchill replied that there 
had been neither slackening nor reduction in German war-ship 
construction. Since the British Navy Estimates were introduced 
on March 18th, 1912, the German Supplementary Law of June 
14th, 1912, had increased the German programme by 3 battle- 
ships and 2 small cruisers. Of these one battleship had been 
placed in the 1913 programme and one in that of 1916. The date 
of laying down the third battleship and the 2 small cruisers was 
still to come. 

On being asked whether he knew that his statements were 
being denied by the Chairman of the National Liberal Association, 
he replied that the interesting discussions which would doubtless 
take place in the course of the Session should not be anticipated. 

In conversation with myself Mr. Churchill stated that his plan 
of construction of 1912 had laid down a sort of naval programme 
for England also. On my suggesting that he was not obliged to 
stick to this programme, he said he had stuck to it so far and 
meant to do so next year. 
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As regards the number of large battleships to be built in 
1914-15, this statement will in all probability be verified, not 
because this plan of Mr. Churchill’s is altogether satisfactory, 
but because an increase would meet with unsurmountable oppo- 
sition not only from the Chancellor of the Exchequer and in the 
Cabinet, but also from a large section of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. Churchill means to try to attain his object by other 
means—by taking advantage of the gap in our 3-tempo by in- 
creased building activity. He has already much advanced 3 
ships of the year 1913-14—given out as being substitutes for the 
Canadian ships, also as a reproach to the Canadians for deserting 
‘in the hour of need ’—and he is going to transfer this new con- 
struction from the end of the accounting year to the beginning. 
Thus the first original rate of building, which up till now was 
very moderate, will be considerably increased, which partly 
explains the large total increase of the Budget. Thus a genuine 
rise in the naval strength will have been obtained as from a 
definite point of time, for, once the plan is carried out in its 
entirety, the ships so advanced will be ready nearly a whole year 
earlier than they would have been according to the earlier plan. 

If all goes well (for England), after the summer of 1916 four 
more ships will be ready than under the former system, according 
to which they were not to be commissioned till some time in 1917. 

In spite of all Mr. Churchill’s protestations that he is sticking 
to his programme he cannot have overlooked this fact, which 
must stiffen our effort to arrive at a constant 3-tempo soon. 
The means for this lies in the third battleship of the 1912 pro- 
gramme, which is sanctioned but not yet ordered to be built. 
That it is included in our Law and will certainly be built leading 
personages here do not doubt, any more than they have doubts 
about our sticking to our Naval Law. This is also shown by Mr. 
Churchill’s statement in Parliament. Therefore no one can be 
astonished or excited if we decide to build this ship now. 

Not until we have this 3-tempo can we regard Mr. Churchill’s 
attempts to get round all ratios by means of some amendment 
with indifference. Not till then will there be a guarantee that 
something approaching the 16 : Io ratio, which is our object and 
the basic principle of our Law, will gradually be established 
automatically, since England will then be unable to overbid our 
programme by 100 per cent and more, as she has done hitherto. 


XXXIX. 82 


ADMIRAL VON MULLER, CHIEF OF THE NAVAL CABINET, TO THE 
CHANCELLOR, BeTuMann-Ho.iiwec, February 18th, 1914 


Yesterday morning His Majesty the Emperor received the 
statement asked for from the secretary to the Admiralty on the 
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question of Supplementary Estimates to be introduced in the 
spring respecting increased commissioning for foreign service 
and the men required for it. In consideration of the serious 
political and parliamentary objections mentioned by the Secretary 
of State, His Majesty wishes not to have any such supple- 
mentary demands advanced for the present, but desires that the 
question, about which he feels strongly, shall be examined afresh 
towards the autumn of I914, in case Supplementary Estimates 
are perhaps required for sending a division of battle-ships to 
Panama—San Francisco. For the 1915 Estimates His Majesty 
considers that a substantial increase of commissions and men for 
foreign service will certainly be required and counts on Your 
Excellency being in favour of this demand. 

His Majesty commands me to bring this to Your Excellency’s 
knowledge. 


XXXIX,. 135 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, February roth, 1914 


The Naval Attaché’s report (enclosed), which discusses the 
question whether there exist arrangements between France and 
England for the event of a joint war against Germany and the 
Triple Alliance, arrangements depending on mutual assistance 
by the two Navies, touches the domain of politics in so far as 
Captain von Miiller mentions the apparent contradiction which 
would arise between any arrangements arrived at by the naval or 
military authorities of the two nations and the British Govern- 
ment’s well-known statements. Without discussing in detail 
whether it is likely that there is an agreed plan for co-operation 
by the two Navies, I might point out that I considered that such 
an arrangement might be held to be compatible with this Govern- 
ment’s official declarations. For what essentially concerns the 
latter is the question whether England has definitely engaged 
herself to rush to the side of her French friend in the event of war 
with Germany. In my mind there is no doubt that this engage- 
ment is not supported by any treaty. It is not in the character 
of the British and specially of those now in power to speak an 
intentional untruth in public; it is also contrary to the present 
Government’s trend of thought that they should burden them- 
selves with new secret treaties, especially in a question so full of 
importance for the country’s future. Moreover there is no 
logical necessity for establishing the fact of British support by 
treaty, for the French know well enough, as I have repeatedly 
explained, that no British Government would allow France to be 
humiliated and diminished a second time, and that England 


1 Cf. Tirpitz, Evinnerungen, p. 202. 
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would cover France with her protecting hand under all circum-— 
stances in order to preserve the balance of power between the 
groups on the Continent to some extent. 


[For Jagow’s opinion on the subject, cf. p. 232.] 


Here on the other hand they know too well that the French 
will seize on a favourable opportunity for re-conquering Alsace- 
Lorraine whether there is a written treaty or not, but that they 
will not go to war with us without support from Russia. Thus 
neither side has need of a treaty, and we may be indifferent 
whether there is one in existence or not, for in the event of war 
with France we have to reckon with the fact that the British 
Navy will protect the French. . But since it is to England’s 
interest to maintain peace and the status quo in Europe, and since 
even now England is trying to prevent a continental war because 
she fears that she is bound to be drawn into it, the importance is 
on the whole academic whether there are arrangements between 
the two Admiralties regulating their mutual activities in the 
event of their being called on to co-operate. In any case it would 
be astonishing if by this time no exchange of views had taken 
place on the subject. 


Enclosure. 


REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER, IN LonpDon, February toth, 
IQ14 

I have been informed, and events have happened to prove 
it, that secret military and naval arrangements exist between 
England and France. 

(1) The Paris Excelsior of January 30th announced that 
Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle had pointed to the very 
far-reaching engagements into which England had entered with 
the French Government, and that they were ‘ very much more 
important than was commonly imagined’. He said it must be 
known in France that—whatever personal opinions certain mem- 
bers of the British Government might express—they could, if war 
broke out against Germany, rely upon the honour of England in 
the fulfilment of the pledges which England had undertaken 
respecting France and Belgium. 

The Admiral claimed to be repeating the words of one of the 
most influential Englishmen who knew exactly what was going 
on both in the Cabinet and the Imperial Defence Committee. 
The statement followed on Lloyd George’s declaration against 
armaments * which had caused anxiety in France, and it is very 
improbable that the Admiral, who has not put himself forward 


1 Ci.Sp, Sip. 
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on any other occasion, would have acted without promptings 
from a quarter interested in allaying the French annoyance over 
Lloyd George’s statement. 

(2) In his essay, A British Army of Adventure, in the Fort- 
mightily Review for January, 1914, ‘ Islander’ (Lord Esher) states 
very emphatically that ‘ the British Government has no intention 
of sending off more than 80,000 of the regular Army as an Expe- 
ditionary Force in the first days of any war in which England 
may be involved ’. 

Lord Esher’s article was written against introduction of 
universal service and was meant to assure the nation that in a 
war not the whole of the regular Army (as is often imagined), but 
only a smali portion would be allowed to leave the country, so 
that that reason for introducing universal service was not a tenable 
one. According to this very positive assurance the Expeditionary 
Force for the Continent is fixed at 80,000 men. 

(3) Portions of the Home Fleet are paying visits on an extended 
scale to French harbours on the Atlantic and Channel coasts, 
unattended by any special festivities or receptions which might 
give the visits a character of a political act of politeness or an 
ocular demonstration of co-operation, whilst prominence is given 
to the purely military business aspect of the use of French bases 
by the British fleet. 

The vight of British war fleets to use French harbours with no 
preliminaries must be regarded as a natural consequence of the 
guarantees which England has undoubtedly given France so that 
she may be able to transfer her naval centre of gravity to the Medi- 
terranean. The permanent concentration of the whole French 
fleet in the Mediterranean and the strengthening of her naval 
bases there are the result of discussions between the British and 
French Admiralties, which took place after Italy’s conquest of 
Tripolitania and after her increased naval importance brought 
about a change in the strategic aspect of the position in the 
Mediterranean. 

On the other hand, the British Government has repeatedly 
in recent years given most distinct assurances that there are no 
arrangements of any sort between England and France engaging 
England to intervene with her Army—which must be understood 
to include her Navy—in the event of France being involved in 
war with other Powers.1. This with regard to universal service, 
which was most engaging public attention, was done by Asquith, 
the Prime Minister, when in the House of Commons in March, 
1913, he replied to a reference to rumours that “in certain events 
England had an engagement, though not by any treaty, to send 
a strong armed force out of the country for the purpose of taking 

DG ppme7i—2- 
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part in military operations on the Continent ’ with an immediate 
declaration that it ‘was untrue’. 

The divergence between these official declarations by Ministers 
and the continuous succession of voices now heard both in Eng- 
land and France, which assert that there exist Anglo-French 
engagements to fight, and find confirmation of it in the trans- 
ference of French forces, can only be explained by the fact that 
there is between England and France probably no treaty Agree- 
ment, fixed in form and period like the Triple Alliance, but that 
the ‘ military conversations ’,! which, according to a statement by 
the French Minister, Pichon, have gone on since 1905 and 1900, 
served and are still serving towards preparation of a joint scheme 
for using the forces under various conditions of peace and war. 

Whether the results of these conversations, taking place when 
the naval and military authorities of both parties paid visits to 
each other, have assumed the form of a Convention is of course 
not publicly known. 

That does not matter. The fact that the Chiefs of the land 
and sea forces of the two Powers have come to an understanding 
from time to time, that, as a result of this understanding, a 
radical transference of the naval centres of gravity of both Powers 
has been effected, and that further steps, as evidenced by the use 
of French harbours by portions of the British Navy, have been 
taken in the direction of intimate co-operation,—these facts are 
sufficient evidence that there are Anglo-French arrangements 
whether with or without an engagement is for the moment 
a matter of indifference—and that we have to reckon with 
them. 

How far the British Government’s attitude in the event of 
war between France and Germany will be limited to the domain 
of diplomacy and politics, and at what moment they will proceed 
to active military intervention would be out of place to discuss 
here. It is of subordinate importance when judging the found- 
ations of the military situation. 

If France and Germany went to war Great Britain’s military © 
weight would be on the side of France. The present military 
situation, as it is in peace-time, would not be altered by the fact 
of war. The northern and central theatres of war would be 
occupied much in the same way as now. 

The shifting of preponderance since 1904, due to England’s 
adhesion to the Triple Entente, to the disadvantage of the Triple 
Alliance, is in the main naval, since the weight of England’s land 
forces is inconsiderable as compared with the strength in troops 
of the great continental Powers. Besides this it must be held 
to be very doubtful whether England would transfer her Expe- 

1 CLeVoOLALIIy pr eat. 
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ditionary Force to the Continent as planned, as long as the 
German Navy exists. 

Thus in the course of the last ten years, on the grounds of 
naval-political arrangements between France and England, the 
centre of gravity of France’s naval power was shifted to the Medi- 
terranean, and that of England was removed in the contrary 
direction from the Mediterranean into northern waters. The 
impulse given by England for this was due to the growth of the 
German Navy. 

At the same time the maritime world-situation underwent a 
change. The efforts of states for economic expansion all over 
the world and, with them their surfaces of friction, have been 
transferred more and more overseas. The road thither is open 
only to the nation which is strong on the sea. This has made 
the political value of navies greater, and in the short period of 
about ten years there have sprung up, beside England’s once 
supreme sea-power, a number of smaller navies, each one of 
which, in its own sphere, is challenging Great Britain’s once 
all-powerful supremacy. 

This is the case most particularly in the Mediterranean, where 
England cannot be predominant on the sea whilst maintaining 
a great superiority in the North Sea, and where, therefore, the 
French concentration represents the counterweight against 
Italy’s and Austria’s naval development. 

The Anglo-French arrangements have made no essential 
difference to Germany’s strategical position on the sea. It will 
not affect the way in which we use our fleet to forward the strat- 
egical and political aims which we pursue, whether the British 
concentration in the North Sea is permanent and already com- 
pleted, or it is done at a moment of tension or in the first week ofa 
war byrecalling shipsstationed inmore distantseas. In former 
years a French naval force would have come to join the gradually 
assembling British one, but now this will no longer be the case. 

Whilst we realise that there is a change in the strategical 
position due to the Anglo-French arrangements and their apparent 
consequences, we must put to the credit side for Germany and to 
England’s debit, that she will stand alone in the North Sea in a 
war and that, by keeping her Navy permanently assembled at 
home in peace time, she will not get the good out of her sea- 
power which her world-wide interests demand. 


XXXIX. 82 
PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, March 18th, 1914 
Yesterday in Parliament the First Lord gave his reasons 
in great detail for the Government’s naval programme for 
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this year;1 it was laid before the house a few days previ- 
ously. 

The total proposed expenditure amounts to £51,550,000 ; 
thus the Naval Estimates for this year show an increase of 
£2,740,700 over last year. 

The first part of Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech consisted of a 
detailed explanation of technical naval matters by which the 
Government had been guided in preparing the Estimates. Con- 
sidering the wealth of material produced by the First Lord I shall 
refrain from going into details about this part of his speech. I 
will merely say that Mr. Churchill stated that England and Ger- 
many were observing a wise moderation in bringing forward their 
programmes of construction. He mentioned that Admiral von 
Tirpitz had recently spoken in the same sense in the Reichstag. 
In itself it would have been possible to complete the new British 
ships earlier than was now contemplated ; but the Government 
had decided on carrying out the programme more slowly, since 
the building of the German fleet had taken place less rapidly 
than had been expected two years before. 

In the second part of his speech Mr. Churchill turned to the 
political questions which had influenced the preparation of the 
new naval programme. He pointed out that the Government 
still clung to the principle that, as far as battleships were con- 
cerned, the British Navy must possess a superiority of 60 per 
cent over the next strongest sea-Power. Naturally this principle 
was in no way a binding one and above all contained no obligation 
at all towards foreign countries. The Government did not intend 
to solve in any theoretical way the question whether the ships 
put up by the Dominions were or were not to be counted in with 
the 60 per cent. (The Emperor: ‘/’) In carrying out their 
building programme they meant to be guided, as before, solely 
by the practical standpoint. Two years before, owing to the 
German plan of construction, a British naval programme had 
been prepared. (The Emprror: ‘/’) In the meanwhile New 
Zealand had become available for service in home waters, (The | 
EMPEROR: ‘?’) Malaya had been presented to the British 
Government, (The Emperor : ‘ ?’) and something had been said 
about Canada contributing to enlarge the Navy of the Empire ; 
no alteration due to this had been made in the British programme, 
since after due consideration the Government had come to the 
conclusion that such alteration was not necessary. 

England’s position in the Mediterranean certainly required 
special attention. In 1912 the Cabinet had come to consider 
that British interests there would not be sufficiently safeguarded 
by the cruiser squadron stationed there ; it was therefore decided 

* Cf. Churchill, The World Crisis, p. ror. 
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to commission a squadron of battleships for the Mediterranean at 
the end of 1915. This measure had been mainly due to the fact 
that the Government thought it urgently essential that England 
should see quite independently to protecting her important inter- 
_ ests there, and for the protection of these interests she should 
not enter into any out-of-the-way engagements. The Admiralty 
had taken the proper steps for commissioning a squadron for the 
purpose. Since the Canadian Naval Aid Bill had failed to pass, 
a beginning, 8 or 9 months earlier than was originally intended, 
had been made the year before with building 3 ships intended for 
the programme of 1913-14. Since there was no chance of the 
Canadian Naval Aid Bill passing this year, they would again have 
to resort to the device employed the year before, though to a 
lesser degree, by starting to build 2 ships of the 1914 programme 
as soon as possible. If Canada failed in 1915 as well to take a 
share in naval construction, they would have then to push forward 
with the building of one ship. But there was reason for thinking 
that Canada would alter her attitude towards the naval question. 
Canada had, in fact, such important and ramified interests to 
protect that she would be obliged to take at least some precautions 
for defending them on the ocean. If Canada were annexed by 
the United States, she would undoubtedly contribute her share 
towards holding high the name of America ; if she became inde- 
pendent, she would assuredly not be behindhand in granting 
means to the South American States for defence. 

Later in the speech Mr. Churchill discussed England’s position 
in the Pacific Ocean. He said that Australia and New Zealand 
were deeply interested in maintaining British supremacy at sea. 
No European Power could think of conquering Australia and New 
Zealand until the British fleet was destroyed. The supreme 
position which the British Navy held in home waters gave pro- 
tection to both colonies also against Japan. (The EMPEROR: 
‘ Silly.’) With the help of her fleet England could offer practical 
opposition to a European Power which might attack Japan ; 
(The Emperor: ‘//’) therefore Japan was getting great advan- 
tages from her alliance with Great Britain and, by renewing the 
Treaty of Alliance, had shown how highly she valued them. The 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was therefore a pledge for the security 
of British possessions in the Pacific Ocean, and thus was again 
clearly based on maintenance of British supremacy on the sea. 
(The Emperor : ‘So Japan is looking after England’s interests in the 
Pacific, and France in the Mediterranean! Pourvu que cela dure! ’) 

Mr. Churchill then explained how the British Dominions 
would most conveniently participate in naval armaments. New 
Zealand had done very wisely in placing a battleship at the Mother 
country’s disposal for service at home. (The Emperor : ‘ Abso- 
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lutely untrue !’) The politics of the Pacific would be fought out 
in European waters and nowhere else. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Rub- 
bish!’) A ship from New Zealand could take part to great 
advantage in such a fight, whereas it would be useless in Aus- 
tralian waters. (The Emperor: ‘//’) On the other hand, it 
was perfectly understandable that the Dominions desired to 
keep their ships, of which they were proud, under their own con- — 
trol. The wish to pursue a naval policy founded on strategic 
principles and at the same time to satisfy the legitimately patri- 
otic feelings of the Dominions had led to a suggestion to found 
an Empire Squadron, which was to visit the various Dominions in 
turn. In order to carry out this plan it was essential that naval 
bases should be provided, along with docks and naval repair 
shops, in Canadian, Australian and South African waters, so as 
to allow the Empire Squadron an extended stay. Moreover, 
defensive flotillas, consisting of Torpedo-boats and Submarines, 
would have to be formed locally in the various Dominions, and 
these would be required to carry out combined manceuvres when 
the Squadron was paying a visit. Finally the Dominions would 
keep small cruisers stationed in their waters for the protection of 
trade. If then the Dominions would at the same time lay down 
battleships for the Empire Squadron, (The EMPEROR: ‘ How 
we ave going begging !’) the result would be that the Dominions 
would develop an interest in the Navy and also in creating a 
unified fighting force, which would be equally at the service of 
all the Dominions. 

At the close of his argument Mr. Churchill pointed out with 
emphasis that maintenance of her supremacy at sea was a life-and- 
death matter for England. In other countries far less important 
tasks fell to the Navy thanin England. Not only had the British 
Navy to take on itself the defence of the country almost entirely, 
but it also had to protect the very extensive commerce of the 
Mother country, which could not anything like feed the popu- 
lation out of its own resources. Only by being able to point to 
a strong Navy, (The EMperor: ‘It has to defend the Dominions 
as well, but only by being on the spot !’) was England able to enjoy — 
undisturbed possession of her colonies overseas, to throw in a 
weighty word in the settlement of international questions, and 


contribute in a practical fashion towards maintaining peace in 
the world. 


XXXIX. 86 
REPORT BY CAPTAIN VON MULLER,! Nava AtTacnt, March 30th, 
IQl4 
The Debate in Parliament over the Naval Estimates for 1914— 
‘Cf. Tirpitz, Dey Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 406 et seq. 
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15, which, owing to the Home Rule ! crisis, is not yet over—a day 
after Easter is to be given up to it—has, as far as it has gone, 
already dealt generously with the wide field of British naval 
policy and its future development; there was joined with it a 
political and strategic disquisition on the Mediterranean question. 


The First Lord’s speech on the Estimates. 

The length of the First Lord’s speech introducing his Esti- 
mates for 1914-15—he spoke for 24 hours—corresponded with 
the size of the sums demanded. 

In the long first part he explained, with the aid of many 
pretty arbitrary figures, the inevitability of greatly increasing 
the naval Budgets since I911—12, the last year of Mr. McKenna’s 
tenure of the same office, in order to prove that he, Churchill, was 
responsible for only a small part of the rise in expenditure. It 
was considered necessary to explain the reason so fully in order 
to pacify the ‘anti-armament’ section of the adherents and 
supporters of this Government. 

According to Mr. Churchill, the cost of keeping ships in com- 
mission has risen during the three years since I9g1II-12 by 
M.125,000,000, owing to the extra number of men, the rise in the 
pay, the use of oil as the driving power and the introduction of 
aviation. For this alone the estimate amounts to M.18,000,000. 
The extra men and the rise in the pay are, according to him, by 
themselves responsible for an increase of about M.42,000,000 in 
3 years, or M.14,000,000 a year on an average. This rate of 
increase must in the nature of things continue to rise in future 
and. will finally reach a limit. 

Economy in men when possible by using oil and in future by 
introducing motors as ships’ engines, also by increased use of 
mechanical instead of man-power in the ships and yards, is the 
means by which the approach to that limit may be postponed as 
long as possible. Economy in men is therefore the chief reason 
for the energy with which the Admiralty is adopting and trying 
to carry out novelties such as oil-firing. 

The figures with which Mr. Churchill smothered his hearers 
have, on the whole, only a partial value, for they are purposely 
based on purely parliamentary considerations. 


The Ratio: 8 British squadrons to 5 German, as interpreted by 
Mr. Churchill. 

As a standard for retention of British ships in commission Mr. 
Churchill gave the progress made by other Powers, especially 

1 The Irish Home Rule Bill was passed in the Commons in May ; 
the Lords, however, excluded Ulster, and it was not until after the War 
had begun that the Bill passed almost as it stood, since the War had 
diverted men’s minds from internal politics. After the War a drastic 
revision of the Act took place. 
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that of the ‘next strongest’ sea~-Power. England hoped to 
establish 8 squadrons of battleships, whilst Germany was forming 
5, Battle-cruisers counted extra on both sides,—a view which, 
being repeated, is a strong confirmation of the German one— 
besides which cruisers and flotillas were to be kept up ‘in due 
proportion’. Ships on foreign stations were naturally not counted 
in for these calculations, which only concerned England’s and 
Germany’s home fleets. The amount of strength decided on (for 
home waters) was fair and moderate, and he was delighted to see 
that Admiral von Tirpitz had taken occasion to confirm that. 
Only recently the Admiral had said that ‘neither of the two 
nations had completed the naval organisation at which they were 
aiming. Germany required 41 ships for her 5 squadrons, and 
England 65 ships for her 8 squadrons’. 

The fact that the development of German naval organisation 
was not going forward as quickly as had been expected, because 
apparently 3 ships had to be deducted temporarily from the 2nd 
Squadron owing to difficulties in fully manning the 3rd Squadron, 
was being used by Mr. Churchill to bring into direct dependence 
on it an alleged retardation in the completion of British organ- 
isation. Mr. Churchill pointed to the practicability of the ‘ tacit 
agreement ’, which he mentioned on March 13, and asserted that, 
as a result of the docking of 3 ships from our organisation which 
he had not expected, he had postponed completion of the 4th 
(Gibraltar) Squadron, which was to remain at 4 ships for the 
coming year. In order to make his allusion clearer the First 
Lord added: ‘ Every delay, chance or intentional, in completing 
the next strongest Power’s enormous organisation will be’ re- 
spected by us, and we shall continue our own only according to 
the requirements of the necessary ratio.’ 

Thus Mr. Churchill starts by giving an erroneous picture of 
our naval development. 

With us just now there is no delay either chance or intentional. 
Considering the efforts made by Mr. Churchill there could only 
be an intentional speeding up to maintain the ‘ necessary ratio’ 
for our own needs. (The EMpERor: ‘ Yes.’) 

In order to avoid sudden increases our Supplementary Law of 
1912 distributed a steady increase of personnel over the years 
from 1912 to 1920, when the Supplementary Law is to be fully 
carried out. It takes longer to create new personnel—especially 
the higher grades [Chargen]—than it does to build new ships. 
As a result increased commissioning and the completion of naval 
organisation has to go forward slower than the material side 
would allow. 

The tempo of our organisation—which is what we are here 
discussing—is already outstripping that allowed for for increasing 
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man-power till 1920 in the Supplementary Law of 1912, and it 
cannot be assumed that this has escaped the watchful eye of the 
British Admiralty. 

The assumption that there is a failure of man-power with us is 
a faulty conclusion, which is willingly believed in consideration 
of their own difficulties. In the British sense difficulties in man- 
ning the ships do not exist for us. For us they are in the main 
an affair of calculating in advance and sanctioning the required 
man-power. 

Since Mr. Churchill must have known about the numbers of 
men to be called up for the year 1914-15, when the German Naval 
Estimates were published in November of last year, his ‘ error ’ 
about the tempo of our organisation must appear to be intentional 
and designed for a special purpose. 

The purpose is to conceal his real aims regarding the 8:5 
ratio. 

This ratio, so often quoted on both sides, has become a house- 
hold word among the public, and Mr. Churchill cannot well confess 
his object, which is to create the basis for an alteration. So he 
continues to state that the 8:5 ratio still holds good. 

He is, as a matter of fact, taking advantage of the gaps in 
our tempo of construction and the slowness of our progress in 
completing our active units in order to hurry up as much as 
possible with his new construction and commissioning, so as to 
get a start which will enable him to set up his new squadron of 
modern battleships by the end of 1915. Since this active 5th 
Squadron is to be stationed in the Mediterranean in peace time, 
it does not come into consideration, according to Mr. Churchill’s 
way of calculating, for the ratio of British and German units in 
home waters ; for in his scheme for the Navy the Mediterranean 
units come under the head of “ world-wide needs’ and do not 
count against Germany. 

It is the formation of this 5th active (Mediterranean) Squadron 
which is delaying the completion of the 4th home Squadron of 
8 ships, both in material and personnel. 

Mr. Churchill represents this delay as a result of, almost as 
benevolent respect for, the ‘chance or intentional’ delay in German 
naval construction—on the grounds of the ‘ tacit understanding ’ 
regarding the ratio of our floating organisations on either side. 

He is prudently obscure as to how he draws the line between 
home and foreign units. The 4th (Gibraltar) Squadron is a 
home squadron; the one to be formed—the 5th Squadron 
(Malta)—will be ‘ foreign ’. 
'«! Having elaborated his rules for foreign squadrons, the First 
Lord is able, as his speech proceeds, to ‘assume’ the ratio for 
the numbers of ships inside the home organisations of the two 
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countries when completed, as being 65 and 41 battleships, and 
to describe the protection which this ratio gives to England as 
being not exaggerated but suitable, and the 2nd British battle 
fleet with its 16 ships and full complement of men is represented 
as a ‘ makeweight ’, to which we can have no reason for objecting. 

Moreover, after the 5th (Mediterranean) Squadron is formed 
in 1915, the battle-cruisers of the Invincible class, which are 
stationed there now, will be counted among the number of battle- 
cruisers in home waters, which will then number nine; so that 
Mr. Churchill may assume that we shall consider that the battle- 
cruisers lie outside the ratio. 

From our point of view it will not be possible to treat the 
Mediterranean squadron of battleships, in its political, geo- 
graphical and naval-strategical aspect, as being on “ foreign’ 
service to the extent of leaving it out of the reckoning of our 
ratio-strength as compared with England and of ‘ not counting 
it’, as Mr. Churchill does. We shall have to get it recognised 
that Mr. Churchill with the help of his 5th Squadron is deserting 
the organisation ratio of 8:5 and turning it into one of 9: 5. 

What would he say if we also set up a ‘ foreign ’ Mediterranean 
squadron of large battleships or armoured cruisers (The EMPEROR : 
‘We should do that perfectly calmly.’) and in our turn refuse to 
count it in against England? Ora Baltic squadron against the 
Russian fleet, stationed only in the Baltic after the Churchill 
pattern ? 

A similar attempt to raise the British figures of comparison 
will appear later when his building ‘ standard’ is examined. 

It is felt in England also that Mr. Churchill’s methods are 
open to attack. The Economist strongly attacks his propositions 
with the words : ‘ It can be proved that in the matter of battle- 
ships the British strength is far in excess of the eight to five 
standard ’. 


Mr. Churchill’s standard of construction. 

Mr. Churchill’s various standards—the 60 per cent standard 
for capital ships in relation to the German building tempo before 
the Supplementary Law of 1912, the two keels to one standard 
in reply to the German increased construction under the Supple- 
mentary Law, the 100 per cent standard for cruisers, and the 
‘correct ’ standards—have been somewhat upset by riders of all 
kinds, by alternately including and excluding the Lord Nelsons 
and the colonial ships, by anticipating construction, and other 
artifices invented by him. As regards the sterile polemics with 
statistics—in which on one side the Economist asserts that no 
fresh construction is necessary this year, whilst the National 
Review argues that no fewer than 16 Dreadnoughts must be built 
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if the First Lord is to fulfil his ‘ promises ’—Mr. Churchill now 
says: “ Programmes supersede standards, and actual figures are 
better than percentages ’. 

Mr. Churchill’s programme for 1912-17, with its 4,5,4,4,4,4, 
is well known. Its value is merely formal, for he has already 
stated his reasons for an increase. He did it not by raising the 
building figures for the year, but by ‘transferring’ new con- 
struction from the end to the beginning of the accounting year 
and accelerating it. He thinks that thus and with the ‘ substi- 
tutes for Canada’ label, which he pins on to a portion of the 
accelerated construction, he will prevent Germany from seeing 
in his action a reason for counter-measures. (The EMPEROR: 
“We must “ transfer’’ our own construction.’) 

For carrying out this increase colonial help was at first hoped 
for. As this help was limited to the Malaya present and the 
delivery of New Zealand whilst the Canadian Naval Aid Bill fell 
through altogether, Mr. Churchill had to see how to come nearer 
his object with the resources of the Mother country. 

He has laid down 3 ships of 1914-15 eight months earlier 
than was meant and accelerated their construction. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ We build too slow.’) He continues this acceleration 
in the Estimates for 1914-15, but with only 2 ships this time, 
because the Government yards, which are building the ships of 
the other years, have already reached the limit of their speed 
in building. 

How do the ‘actual figures’ stand now, which are ‘ better 
than percentages’? | 

The three accelerated ships for 1913-14 will be ready for 
commission between the middle and end of 1915. By that time 
England will have over 30 large battleships—32 with Lord Nelson 
and Agamemnon. 

In the summer of 1915 Germany will, by her programme, 
have 17 large battleships ready, against which England ought to 
station 26 of her battleships at home, if the 16: 10 ratio is to be 
maintained. So the surplus of British battleships—i.e. 4 Dread- 
noughts and 2 Lord Nelsons—are at Mr. Churchill’s disposal for 
creating an active 5th Squadron. 

On this basis the First Lord was able to promise Parliament 
that by the end of 1915 he would supply the Mediterranean 
station with a squadron of 8 battleships, including 4 Dread- 
noughts and 2 Lord Nelsons. Moreover 4 large cruisers (arm- 
oured cruisers of the pre-Dreadnought period), 4 small cruisers 
of the Towns class, and 16 destroyers were to be stationed there. 
He made no mention of the submarines destined for the Medi- 
terranean. 

The tables given below show how the ‘actual figures’ and 
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the ratio in capital ships and large battleships will probably 
turn out towards the end of 1915. They include the two Lord 
Nelsons, Malaya and New Zealand, and they assume that the 
general acceleration will be carried on into the programme of 
1915-16. This will happen automatically in order to keep the 
ship-yards evenly busy. If in the meantime the Conservative 
Party comes into power, continuance of the acceleration policy is 
the least we can expect considering the views that Party has so 
often expressed on the naval question. 


Capital ships (battleships and armoured cruisers) 


Germany. England. England’s extra 
percentage. 
End of 1915. : ; 5 2B 41 78 
Pe LOL Om, A : ZO 47 80 
” 93 LODZ . : “ 6 28 Eye 82 
Large battleships alone. 
End of 1915 . : : ee tye 32 90 
a LOLOm. j ; LO 38 Ioo 
»» 9» IQI7. : - 20 42 110 


According to these ‘actual figures’, which far exceed the 
16: Io ratio, the man-power figures for this year on either side 
are something like 19 : 10, and the combined total about 22 : Io. 

Nevertheless Mr. Churchill goes on with his 60 per cent stan- 
dard, asserting that he needs to accelerate only two ships for 
this year in place of the three of last year, ‘ as we are in a better 
position this year than we were last year. As the total number 
of your ships increases within the limits of the 60 per cent standard 
—I am not going beyond that (?)—so do the numbers available 
for whole world service. Although the proportion remains the 
same a large number can be spared.’ } 

The foregoing tables show that thisisincorrect. Mr. Churchill 
is not “in a better position within the limits of the 60 per cent 
standard’, because he is going far outside that standard. 


England in the Mediterranean. 

Starting in 1900 and increasingly so since 1905, in consequence 
of the concentration of the British navy against Germany in the 
North Sea, the Mediterranean was denuded of ships. Owing to 
events in the Near East last year strong detachments of the North 
Sea fleet had for political reasons to be sent for temporary service 
in the Mediterranean. 

On these grounds and because our Allies have been adding to 
their fleets, the Admiralty bases its demand that the Mediter- 
ranean must again be strongly occupied, whilst the ‘ margin of 
security ’ against Germany in the North Sea must not be given up. 

* English in text. 
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A portion of public opinion in England supports the demand, 
and Mr. Churchill takes advantage of this to desert the 8 : 5 ratio, 
whilst the Navy League and well-known writers on naval sub- 
jects, such as Archibald Hurd, use it for their strong agitation in 
favour of increasing the fleet even beyond Mr. Churchill’s 
standard. 

In Parliament the strategical and political aspects of the 
Mediterranean were made the subject of a Question to the Foreign 
Secretary. It was described as the high road of the Empire, by 
the side of which there had been continuous warfare for two 
years, and changes in territorial possession or power had either 
threatened or befallen the nations bordering on it. The con- 
tinued existence of the Turkish Empire in particular was of 
decisive importance for England’s strategic position on her main 
road over the world. If that Empire disappeared, and if the 
frontiers of Europe were shifted to Persia, Sinai and Tripoli, the 
British world Empire could not endure. For carrying out a 
strong policy a strong Navy was essential not only in home waters, 
but to be available wherever required. 

Sir E. Grey replied to the Question shortly and very generally 
where it touched sea strategy, because a discussion of naval 
arrangements in the Mediterranean was a matter for the Admir- 
alty. He could only say that from the end of 1915 onwards 
there would be a considerable fleet in the Mediterranean. For the 
rest an exaggerated naval standard could not be kept up every- 
where. Strength must rather be directed towards the ‘com- 
binations’ which might possibly be formed against England. 
Moreover it was incorrect to lay it down as an absolute and 
unqualified truth that the strength of the Navy depended on 
foreign policy. It was just as much the other way round. For- 
eign policy had to be framed largely in accordance with the 
strength of the Navy. 

If there were a Navy stronger than those of all the other 
European states put together, policy would be simple. As Eng- 
land was not in that position, her policy had to make sure that 
at any given moment she had no combination of navies against 
her which she was not strong enough to deal with. The House 
could depend on the Government not getting into a position in 
which any possible combination of states could be stronger than 
England’s own Navy. 

The strategic importance of England’s position in the Medi- 
terranean against Germany is being on the whole much exag- 
gerated. It is a fiction kept up for the sake of naval agitation. 

In a war between England and Germany the main theatre 


is in the North. 
At first the Mediterranean and its communications with 
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England will be undisturbed. The battleships stationed there 
are in direct wireless communication with the Admiralty and 
could be recalled home in five to eight days. Their passage is 
free. The trade route from the Black Sea and Suez Canal through 
the Mediterranean, very important to England but hardly a 
matter of life and death, can, under these supposed circumstances, 
—even if our Mediterranean squadron is not recalled home,—be 
protected by a strong squadron of cruisers. The British Medi- 
terranean possessions are safe even without naval protection. 
If one is ready, as the British so often are, to consider the present 
grouping of Powers in Europe in the assumed event of a war, 
and then count in the navies of our Allies, one should take account © 
of the close co-operation between the British and French Admir- 
alties and count the French navy in as well, and then consider 
these forces as neutralising each other. British naval agitators 
merely expect unrestricted concentration of the naval forces of 
our Allies against England only. 

Seen, therefore, from the point of view of the present con- 
stellation of Powers, the strength of England’s position in the 
Mediterranean is not as important to her strategically as it is 
perpetually being represented. In that form it is but a superficial 
pretext to justify increasing in peace time England’s total naval 
strength, which, being assembled in war time in the North Sea, 
would come in to reinforce an attack on the German fleet. 

The intended increase of England’s sea forces in the Mediter- 
ranean has in reality at bottom quite different political-strategic 
reasons, which come under the trade-mark of ‘ strengthening 
political influence and prestige on the spot’. These consider- 
ations arise from the fear that further changes may be coming 
in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean and the countries round 
it, which will be easier dealt with, as regards their importance to 
England, by the use of full political influence based on sea-power. 
The causes of this fear are not so much Germany and her Allies 
as—and the Question about the Mediterranean proves it—Eng- 
land’s Entente friends, France and more particularly Russia. 

If England were opposed to these two Powers, her position 
in the Mediterranean would become a factor of first importance, 
for, if war broke out, the main theatre of war would be in the 
Mediterranean itself. 

England’s efforts to have a strong fleet in the Mediterranean 
are the expression of her desire to win full independence for her 
foreign policy—first in the Mediterranean and later perhaps in 
the Far East. For this the paralysing influence of the German 
Navy would first of all have to be gradually eliminated, since 
for some time all England’s available resources have been required 
to deal with it, with ill effects to her prestige ; on the other hand 
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the arrangements with France about the position in the Mediter- 
ranean, which were arrived at during the period of confining all 
a forces to the North Sea, would have gradually to lose their 
orce. 

Mr. Churchill said this in very carefully prepared sentences : 

‘In July, 1912, four months after my March statement, the 
Cabinet, having made a new and searching examination of the 
Mediterranean problem, decided that a British battle squadron 
should be maintained in that sea, and that we could not afford to 
leave our interests there indefinitely to the care of powerful 
cruisers, or battle cruiser squadrons or flotillas (i.e. France’s). 
Outside the sphere of pure strategy and belonging to the domain 
of State policy, the other principal reason was that we should 
remain the independent guardians of our own important and 
long-established interests in the Mediterranean, and should not 
incur any exceptional obligations in any direction. The force 
of such consideration must be freely admitted. Full effect to 
it may be given by the Admiralty providing the necessary 
margin of safety in the Mediterranean in the decisive and vital 
period.’ 

The possibility of recovering the superiority in sea-power, 
which would allow of an independent policy, was offered indirectly 
by the decline of our building tempo in 1912. In that year Eng- 
land (Mr. Churchill) began to consider how to make prompt use 
of the chances of obtaining an excess of strength over and above 
the ‘margin of security’ against Germany. 

First of all Mr. Churchill turned his eyes on the colonies. If 
his efforts in that direction had been entirely successful, there 
would have been a possibility of restoring the ‘ Two-power 
Standard’ to the Navy of the Empire and of returning to the 
policy of ‘ splendid isolation ’. 

Canada’s refusal, and now that of the other Dominions, have 
directed Mr. Churchill’s attention in the main to help from the 
British tax-payer, and it has restricted his policy of increasing the 
fleet to the Mediterranean. It has also delayed creation of the 
surplus strength over Germany ; success will not be attained till 
the end of 1915, but it will be attained. 

This surplus will be available at any time against Germany. 

In other words, our tempo for increasing the navy is insufficient 
to give us the total ratio of strength in comparison with the 
greatest sea-Power, which is the guiding principle of the Naval 
Law. Until 1917 England can more than double our tempo 
and so give herself a surplus. 

Faced by a steady 3-tempo it would not be possible ; for as 
appears in the British programme of construction, a 4°5 to 4-7 
tempo is the maximum, even counting the colonial ships (Malaya 
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and New Zealand), which England can keep up as a permanent 
average. : 

It must in view of the above circumstances be recognised as 
essential (The Emperor : ‘ Correct, absolutely essential.’) that we 
establish the 3-tempo as early as possible by building the third 
ship of the Supplementary Law of 1912. . 


[The rest of this section omitted in the German text. It probably 
contains recommendations for still greater increases in the German Navy.] 


The altered attitude towards the German Navy as shown in Mr. 
Churchill's speech. 

Mr. Churchill departed from his former habit, and in his 
speech this year he avoided making hostile remarks about the 
German Navy. His tone was calm when he referred to it and the 
comparison between its strength and that of the British Navy ; 
he made no mention of his holiday proposal. 

The causes of this change are various. First of all a speech 
of fiery agitation for the Navy would be out of keeping with the 
general situation and be an unfortunate departure from the 
practical and unprovocative treatment, which the naval question 
has always received in Germany officially, and consequently in 
public and in the Reichstag debates. 

Moreover the leaders of British naval policy feel relief at our 
slower naval construction during the interim period, and wish to 
take advantage of it without more talk than is necessary. Mr. 
Churchill is therefore avoiding anything likely to lead to a change 
in the present situation. He is taking pains to put his measures 
for overbidding his own programme, which is after all directed 
all the time against Germany, in the least aggressive light possible 
and to disguise them. 

He realises that his former habit of ‘ plain speaking ’ resulted 
in the opposite of the intimidation, which he hoped for. 

On the other hand Mr. Churchill’s talk about the ‘ holiday’ 
as an alternative has been recognised as mere talk. Even in 
England no one believes any more that the proposal was meant 
really seriously. England, the ‘ purveyor of the world’s arm- 
aments ’, supplying ships and war material to the greater and 
lesser sea-Powers, beginning with Russia, Italy and Japan down 
to Turkey, Greece and the South American republics, is not 
interested in international limitation of armaments. 

The German people’s determination to have a strong navy 
according to its needs is evidenced once again in the last naval 
debate in the Reichstag, and has made itself felt abroad. 

As the Berlin Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph wrote in 
an article on the German naval debate of this year, the German 
people’s attitude to its Navy has undergone a complete change 
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during the last twenty years, to which Mr. Churchill has added 
his final bit during his comparatively short tenure of Office as 
First Lord. The article says that whereas at the start of the 
navy movement—25 years ago—the German Navy was treated 
by the Army as a superfluous step-sister, and by the people with 
indifference, suspicion or open dislike, and was thought of merely 
as a cause of higher taxation and of complications with the only 
Power which could injure Germany, without itself being any good 
to the Empire, now all that was ‘ past and done with’. The 
Navy was just as popular as the Army; the increased taxation 
was fast becoming a habit and an unfelt burden. But the main 
point was the now generally felt conviction, expressed so frankly 
and freely by the nation’s representatives, that the best justi- 
fication of the Naval Law had been its success, that the insurance 
(Risiko), which they wished to give themselves against the 
strongest sea~-Power by means of the Naval Law, was not only at 
hand but had already begun bearing political fruits—It was 
quite evident that, if the Secretary to the Admiralty obtained 
government consent to increase the building programme from 
1915 to 1917 by one ‘ additional capital ship each year’, he had 
no reason to fear opposition in the Reichstag. (The EMPEROR: 
“Then he expects the 3-tempo ;—he shall have 1t.’) 

The Daily Telegraph Correspondent rightly observes that we 
shall have to make every effort to establish the 3-tempo by law, 
as soon as possible, to meet the British efforts. He ignores the 
fact that one of the ‘ additional capital ships’ needed for the 
purpose has already been sanctioned (The Emperor: ‘ Then let 
it be built now.’) and is included in the Naval Law, and that it is 
only necessary to order the ship to be built in order to arrive 
earlier at the 3-tempo. 

It would also be necessary to put in commission more of our 
home units as quickly as possible within the prescribed limits, in 
view of the indirect increase in England’s permanent preparedness 
due to a fresh squadron. 

Certain papers here think they see a hint of a fresh increase 
of the German Navy thrown out in the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty’s announcement in the Reichstag that our ships on foreign 
service are to be re-inforced. Even Mr. Churchill seems to have 
imagined something of the kind. I had an opportunity of 
dissipating this conception. 

Reinforcements for our fleet on foreign service—even to the 
extent of forming a unit, such as a ‘ flying squadron ’—would 
have no effect on the ratio of strength between the British and 
German navies, for in its turn it could not be regarded as “ count- 
ing against England ’, where there is a proverb : It is a poor rule 
that does not work both ways. (The Emperor: ‘ But we need 
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some such unit in order to relieve the home units, which are always 
being dismembered. Out of the 18 small cruisers, which belong by 
law to the fleet and ave wanted for scouting, 8 are now again serzed 
upon by the Admiralty for training, and among them 2 armoured 
cruisers, which were originally meant for foreign service. Of the 
remaining 10 small cruisers, 2 have been forcibly detached for foreign 
service. That leaves 7 for home service ; of these, 2 ave just now 
under vepair, which leaves for the German fleet, say, 5 quite small 
cruisers parily for scouting. It is a scandalous state of affairs and 
justifies the Chiefs in bringing serious complaints. The Admiralty 
ought to have gradually replaced the 8 cruisers, taken for training, 
with substitutes, and to create a special training unit, which would 
relieve the active ships of the fleet of such duties ; especially in the 
matter of man-power. In order to stop the drainage abroad, I have 
now ordered a Supplementary Bill to be prepared, so that the fleet 
gets back the 3 detached cruisers which ought not now to be absent 
abroad. Mediterranean division, which ought to have 3 ships and 
only has 2. Nothing more can be done now about England. Good 
articles cannot help us, only ships. Wailhelm.’) 


[Tirpitz disagreed with the Naval Attaché’s conclusions, which the 
Emperor was prepared to back with his authority. He said: ‘In my 
opinion the Chancellor’s policy regarding England is inconsistent, in so 
far as he shuts his eyes to the political importance of the Navy to-day 
and only wishes to spend money on the Army. But I entirely agree 
with the Chancellor that the demand for the third still outstanding ship, 
with a considerable increase of commissions and a demand of about 
M.50,000,000 extra in taxation for 1914 would be a great political error.] 


German Note. 


Thus Tirpitz agreed with the Chancellor’s principle that, considering 
the high importance which the cultivation of friendly relations with 
England had for Germany’s general political position, the Navy also 
must avoid anything which might disturb their development. However 
Tirpitz was strongly influenced by the realisation which impressed itself 
on him, that, ‘to set up the Navy under the present Naval Law, along 
with torpedo-boats, submarines and air-craft, in all soundness and effici- 
ency ’, would take at least 6 to 8 years and 150 to 200 millions of marks 
in new taxation. 


XXXIX. gg 


JAGOw, IN BERLIN, TO THE EMPEROR, AT CORFU, April 25th, 1914 
Telegram. 

The British Ambassador asked me in the name of his Govern- 
ment whether it would be agreeable to Your Majesty that a 
British squadron of 4 battleships 1 and 4 small cruisers 2 should 
visit a German port some time between June 15th and July roth. 


1 Vice-Admiral Warrender. 
* Commodore W. E. Goodenough. 
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If so, the Ambassador begged me for a decision as to harbour and 
date. I respectfully beg for Your Majesty’s commands. 


XXXIX. roo 


TREUTLER, IN THE EMPEROR’S SUITE AT CORFU, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27th, 1914 


Cipher telegram. 

His Majesty has decided that the Kiel Week (June 23rd to 
30th) shall be proposed to the British. Please inform the British 
Ambassador. 

Ballin has written to Admiral von Miiller that he intends, if 
it meets with approval, to invite Mr. Churchill to Kiel ; he thinks 
that he and all his colleagues in the Admiralty would be glad to 
accept such an invitation. After consultation with me Herr von 
Miiller has laid the matter before His Majesty and received leave 
to reply to Ballin as follows: 

‘ An invitation would not be opportune ; but he is convinced 
that an official enquiry by the British, as to whether Mr. Churchill 
and his colleagues in the Admiralty would be welcome during 
the Kiel Week, would be received with pleasure.’ 


German Note. 

Treutler telegraphed on the 29th that the Emperor considered that 
such a personage as Mr. Churchill could not come to Kiel as a private 
guest, without an official invitation. 


JAaGow TO TREUTLER, IN THE EMPEROR’S SUITE AT KARLSRUHE, 
May 7th, 1914 


Telegram. 

The British Ambassador informs me in writing that it has 
been decided conditionally on His Majesty’s consent, that the 
2nd Battle Squadron (King George V, Centurion, Ajax, and 
Audacious) under Vice-Admiral Warrender, and the 1st Light 
Cruiser Squadron (Southampton, Birmingham, and Nottingham) 
shall stay at Kiel from June 23rd to 3oth. 

The British Government ask for early information whether 
His Majesty consents to this. 


XXXIX. Ior 


PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO JAGOW, IN BERLIN, 
May toth, 1914 
Private letter. 

I am entirely at one with what you write about a naval visit. 
Only nothing theatrical, for that is repugnant to the British. 
There is a certain risk that we may be too effusive. The wish 
here is to avoid fraternisation, as it would annoy Paris, but, as 
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we have just seen, everything will be avoided which might give 
offence to us. 

From all I hear, Churchill seems to be coming,! on board his 
yacht in fact, and probably with a few Sea Lords and his pretty, 
agreeable wife. If there is not too much foolish talk and we are 
careful and tactful, it ought not to go so badly. Churchill is a 
crafty fox and will certainly try to come with proposals of some 
sort.2, I hope that you will be at Kiel the whole time and will 
succeed in refusing or putting him off indefinitely. Otherwise 
he is a very pleasant and obviously important man, Rather 
fantastic and unreliable as a politician. He is much more 
frank with me than he was at the beginning. I think he has got 
over his suspicion of us, which was lately general among most of 
the politicians. They like Bethmann, yourself and me and they 
have become calmer. The most sensitive spot is still France, to 
support whom is an axiom here, and I warn you against any 
measures which might be interpreted as a challenge to the French. 
They would cause an immediate and complete change of front ! 

Our relations with England are as good—as they ever could 
be. It would be vain and foolish to ask more. They are ready 
to meet us on every subject. 

I very much regret that the colonial Convention was not 
published, and should like to propose discussing it again some 
time. If not, I fear the whole matter may come to a bad end. 
It would certainly have a better effect on the public. The Wind- 
sor Treaty might be served up with a suitable sauce. 

I warn you against squabbling @ Ja Zanzibar. We should gain 
nothing, and it would merely annoy. Constitutionally the pro- 
tectorate idea in Africa is a flexible one; and considering our 
own future intentions it is important to keep the British in a 
good temper and not take such treaties too literally. 

I have been given to understand that they would rather not 
have His Majesty here this year. The internal situation and the 
coming Elections offer a good excuse. They want to be left in 
peace, both at Court and in politics, and they want to work along 
with us on this basis. The longer he puts it off the better. 
George feels oppressed by him. 


German Note. 


Churchill’s idea of coming to Kiel fell through again. The ostensible 
reason was the absence of an official invitation, which the Emperor thought 
could not be extended to him. (Cf. Huldermann, Albert Ballin, p. 275 
et seq., and Miiller’s letters to the Admiralty, given by Tirpitz in Der 
Aufbau der Deutschen Weltmacht, p. 424.) Did the British fear moreover 
that a visit to Kiel by the First Lord would shock the French ally ? This 

Se 


1 See note at end of letter. 
* Cf, Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 179 et seq. 
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at any rate, was the reason why Colonel E. M. House’s urgency, whilst 
on his mission to Europe, in May, that Sir E. Grey should also go to 
Kiel came to nothing. (Cf. Hendrick, I, 298.) 


In Prince Lichnowsky’s reports there is no mention of any suggestion 
of Sir Edward Grey coming to Kiel; whereas in a private letter of May 
26th to Jagow he refers again to the idea of Churchilll’s coming and 
mentions reports in London of a German intention to introduce a fresh 
Supplementary Bill for the Navy. He wrote: ‘It is said here that 
Churchill is not going to Kiel. He, his wife and his mother recently 
dined with us and said nothing at all about it, and I took care not to 
talk about it to him. But when his mother, who sat by me, said he 
probably would not go to Kiel, I merely told her that it was obvious 
why we had not been ready to invite him, but if he proposed himself, 
he could be assured of a hearty welcome. He has been very friendly 
to me lately and is less shut up and reserved than he was. But if he 
comes, I cannot expect that harm will come of it, if we start no unneces- 
sary discussion with him. I might be able to give him a hint not to 
mention the naval holiday or any such silliness. It would be more fatal 
if [Prince Louis of] Battenberg were present, if only because of his friend- 
ship with Prince Henry, and, being a German and an expert, he might 
learn more than is desirable. Ishould see no serious objection to Churchill 
being there if he proposes himself, supposing the affair does not degenerate 
into points of etiquette, or over-exuberance on the other hand. Both 
might happen. ... There was again lately anxiety in the Foreign 
Office about an alleged Supplementary Bill. Tyrrell, who is entirely in 
Grey’s confidence, spoke to me about it lately. I replied that I could 
assure him that our sea-armaments were within the limits of the Naval 
Law. Our Naval Attaché confirms me in this and assures me that Tirpitz 
has nothing in his mind about exceeding it. Anything provided for in 
the Naval Law and not capable of being described as an innovation outside 
it will be calmly accepted here. We can be sure of that. But fresh 
demands in the form of a Supplementary Law would cause strong anxiety 
and annoyance in leading circles here and cast doubts on all that we 
have lately achieved.’ 

[Miller, the Naval Attaché, thought that the rumours had been started 
in the British Embassy in Berlin (cf. Tirpitz, Der Aufbau der Deutschen 
Weltmacht, p. 424), but the Emperor’s ill-considered remarks may well 
have contributed to increase the anxiety. The Chancellor was not seriously 
considering a further increase of the Navy, but on June 16th he took 
occasion to warn Grey through Lichnowsky that ‘the warlike tendencies 
of the militarist party in Russia ’ would be bound to make Germany con- 
sider fresh armaments on land andsea. The object of the warning was 
to restrain Grey from encouraging Russian chauvinism afresh by conclusion 
of an Anglo-Russian Naval Convention, which had been keenly pursued 
for some time past. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 476.)] 


XXXIX. 104 
COUNT VON POURTALES, IN ST. PETERSBURG, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, June 16th, 1914 
Cipher. 
Captain von Fischer, the Naval Attaché, reports that his 


British colleague, Captain Grenfell, who has often given him 
clear proof of his friendship for Germany, told him the following : 
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A Correspondent of The Times had come to see him to give 
information about the projected visit of a British squadron to the 
Baltic. During the conversation the Correspondent said that it 
was The Times’s duty ‘ to minimise as much as possible the visit 
at Kiel and for the same purpose to make an affair of the greatest 
importance of the visit in Russia. The Naval Attaché had 
replied that such action could hardly be the Government's inten- 
tion and that he was not prepared to support The Times in its 
designs. After a heated discussion he had left the Correspondent.’ 

Captain von Fischer thought it important to ascertain whether 
the British Ambassador knew of the circumstance and whether 
the Attaché was ordered to make the communication. The 
Naval Attaché avoided answering the question whether the 
Ambassador had agreed to the communication being made to him 
and merely replied that in any case he hoped he had done some- 
thing useful. In his opinion The Times was pursuing a policy of 
its own, and a disastrous one. 


XXXIX. 105 


COUNT VON WEDEL, IN THE EMPEROR’S SUITE AT KIEL, TO THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, June 25th, 1914 


Telegram. 

The British Admiral has requested His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry to obtain consent for the three British cruisers, South- 
ampton, Birmingham and Nottingham, which are here, to make 
their return passage through the Kiel Canal. Prince Henry is 
most anxious that the British request may be complied with ; 
His Majesty also agrees, and the technical authorities of the Canal 
and the Navy are raising no objection. On the 30th the British 
squadron is to return home. Since time is short I beg that Dr. 
Kautz, the Director of the Imperial Canal Office at Kiel, may be 
informed by telegraph that the Foreign Office sees no objection 
to letting the three cruisers pass through. 


[On June 25th and 27th the Emperor William and King George ex- 
changed complimentary telegrams on the subject of the visit to Kiel, 
coupled with the hope that good relations might continue to be maintained. 

On the 28th the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife were 
assassinated at Serajevo.] 


1 English in text. 


CHAPTER (XVII 
COLONEL HOUSE’S MISSION TO EUROPE, 1914 


German Note. 

It is narrated in The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (Burton J. 
Hendrick) and The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (edited by Charles 
Seymour) that ever since the beginning of 1913 Colonel House had cherished 
the idea of bringing about a better understanding between England and 
Germany. In May he conferred with Count Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador in Washington, who was sympathetic to the idea; also 
when he was in England early in July with Sir E. Grey, whose replies, 
however, were considerably more reserved. Early in December, 1913, 
Colonel House suggested to Tyrrell, Sir E. Grey’s Private Secretary, who 
was staying in New York, the idea of bringing about ‘ an understanding 
between France, Germany, England and the United States, regarding 
a reduction of armaments, both military and naval’, and Churchill’s 
proposal of a ‘ naval holiday ’ was discussed. On this occasion Sir William 
Tyrrell suggested to the American Colonel that he should go to Germany 
and say to the Emperor—amongst other things—that ‘ England and 
America had buried the hatchet, and there was a strong feeling that 
Germany should come into this good feeling and evidence their good 
intention by agreeing to stop building an extravagant navy and to curtail 
militarism generally’. Sir W. Tyrrell, who was not by way of being 
Germanophile, assured House in the same breath ‘ that England would 
co-operate with Germany cordially and had been ready to do so for a 
long while’. House took up the idea with great keenness as is shown 
by his letter to Page of December 13th. 


XXXIX. 109 
JAGOw, IN BERLIN, TO COUNT VON BERNSTORFF, IN WASHINGTON, 
May 6th, 1914 

Telegram. 

The American Ambassador, Mr. James W. Gerard, is expecting 
a visit from Colonel Edward House, of Texas, on May 23rd and 
asks me confidentially whether His Majesty can receive him. 
House is apparently an intimate friend of President Wilson. 
Confidential information about House by cable, please. 


XXXIX. II0 
COUNT VON BERNSTORFF TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May 6th, 1914 
Cipher telegram. 
A letter from myself to Count Montgelas is on the way begging 


that House be treated as well as possible ; he may be described 
347 
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as the only personal friend Wilson has. Being a Texan, he exer- 
cised special influence in the question of Mexico. He lives now 
in New York, where he knows the great bankers well. I have 
often met him with Speyer and Warburg. I recommend his 
being received by His Majesty, if that is possible. 


COUNT VON BERNSTORFF TO COUNT VON MONTGELAS, GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 5th, 1914 


Private letter. 


Colonel and Mrs. House will soon be arriving in Berlin and, 
as far as I know, will be staying with the American Ambassador. 
Gerard will certainly receive him, for Colonel House is President 
Wilson’s most intimate friend. He is one of the few people with 
whom the hermit-like President lives at all on terms of friendship. 
He sees other people only on business. Here Colonel House is 
thought to be ‘the power behind the throne’. If this may be 
one of those common American exaggerations, yet it is so far 
true that Colonel House possesses great influence. He has inter- 
ests in Texas and was able therefore often to advise the President 
regarding the Mexican question, mostly in the direction of ener- 
gotic action, in opposition to Bryan.? 

it an opportunity occurs of treating Colonel House in a 
friendly fashion it would be to our interests. If you get to know 
him, you will find him an agreeable member of society. He 
knows a great deal about Wall Street. I met him at the houses 
of Speyer and Warburg. 


German Note. 


The notes both of Seymour and Hendrick on House’s impressions of 
Berlin are to be accepted with some reservations. Seymour and, to a 
still greater extent Hendrick, represent the facts as though the main 
impression which House received in Berlin was that of an all-powerful 
militarism, holding the Emperor fast bound and steering towards war, 
whereas House’s observations during those days were a good deal more 
reserved. In his letter to President Wilson of May 29th he says: ‘ The 
situation is extraordinary. It is militarism run stark mad. Unless 
someone acting for you can bring about a different understanding, there 
is some day to be an awful cataclysm. There is too much hatred, too 
many jealousies.’ These very words surely show that House referred 
to the situation not in Germany only, but to the general situation through- 
out Europe. ([?] 

[Colonel House found Tirpitz ‘the most anti-English of any of the 
German officials with whom I talked’. The Emperor evidently wished 
to impress him with the German theory of ‘ encirclement of Germany 
by the Triple Entente’. He said to Colonel House that Germany ‘ was 
menaced on every side; the bayonets of Europe were directed against 


* Military intervention by the United States owing to Mexico being 
in a state of revolution. 


? William J. Bryan, Foreign Secretary. 
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her’, ‘and’, says Colonel House, ‘much more of this he gave me. Of 
England he spoke kindly and admiringly. England, America and Ger- 
many were kindred peoples and should draw closer together.’ 

Just before leaving Berlin House wrote to President Wilson: ‘I am 
glad to tell you that I have been as successful as I anticipated... . 
I am happy over what has been accomplished and I am eager to get to 
London to see what can be done there. I have a feeling that the soil 
may be much more fallow.’] 


XXXIX. 113 
COLONEL House TO THE Emperor, July 8th, 1914 


SIR, 

Your Majesty will doubtless recall our conversation at Pots- 
dam, and that with the President’s consent and approval I came 
to Europe for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not it was 
possible to bring about a better understanding between the Great 
Powers, to the end that there might be a continuation of peace, 
and later a beneficent economic adjustment, which a lessening of 
armaments would ensure. Because of the commanding position 
Your Majesty occupies, and because of your well-known desire to 
maintain peace, I came, as Your Majesty knows, directly to 
Berlin. I can never forget the gracious acceptance of the general 
purposes of my mission, the masterly exposition of the world-wide 
political conditions as they exist to-day, and the prophetic fore- 
cast as to the future which Your Majesty then made.1 I received 
every reasonable assurance of Your Majesty’s cordial approval of 
the President’s purpose, and I left Germany happy in the belief 
that Your Majesty’s great influence would be thrown in behalf of 
peace and the broadening of the world’s commerce. In France # 
I tried to reach the thoughts of her people in regard to Germany 
and to find what hopes she nursed. My conclusion upon leaving 
was that her statesmen have given over all thought of revenge, 
or of recovery of the two provinces. Her people still have hopes 
in both directions, but her better informed rulers would be quite 
content if France could be sure of her autonomy as it now exists. 
It was then, Sir, that I came to England and with high hopes, in 
which I have not been disappointed. I first approached Sir 
Edward Grey and I found him sympathetic to the last degree. 
After a two hours’ conference we parted with an understanding 
that we should meet again within a few days. This I inferred to 
mean that he wished to consult with the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues. At our next conference, which again lasted two 
hours, he had to meet me the Lord Chancellor, Lord Crewe and 
Sir William Tyrrell. Since then I have met the Prime Minister 
and practically every important member of the British Govern- 


1Cf. The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, I, 261 et seq. 
2 Cf. idem, p. 264 et seq. 
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ment, and I am convinced that they desire such an understanding 
as will lay the foundation for permanent peace and security. 
England must necessarily move cautiously lest she offend the 
susceptibilities of France and Russia; but, with the changing 
sentiment in France, there should be a general improvement of 
relations with that country which England will now be glad to 
foster. While much has been accomplished, yet there is some- 
thing still to be desired in order that there may be a better medium 
created for an easy and frank exchange of thoughts and purposes, 
No one knows better than Your Majesty of the unusual ferment 
that is now going on throughout the world, and no one is in so 
fortunate a position to bring about a sane and reasonable under- 
standing among the statesmen of the western peoples, to the end 
that our civilisation may continue uninterrupted. While this 
communication is, as Your Majesty knows, quite unofficial, yet it 
is written in sympathy with the well-known views of the President 
and, I am given to understand, with the hope from His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government that it may bring a response from Your 
Majesty which may permit another step forward. 

Permit me, Sir, to conclude by quoting a sentence from a 
letter which has come to me from the President: ‘ Your letter 
from Paris, written just after coming from Berlin, gives me a 
thrill of deep pleasure. You have, I hope and believe, begun a 
great thing and I rejoice with all my heart.’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with the greatest respect Your 
Majesty’s very obedient servant, 

Epwarp M. House. 


mex 1K sais 


ZIMMERMANN, IN BERLIN, TO COUNT VON WEDEL, IN THE Em- 
PEROR’S SUITE AT BALHOLM, July 18th, 1914 


I send you a letter written to His Majesty by the American 
Colonel House. 

He was received in my presence by the Emperor at the Neues 
Palais on June Ist and obtained leave from His Majesty to send 
him a report of the impressions received during his coming visits 
to France and England. 

The Imperial Ambassador in Washington warmly recom- 
mended that the Audience should be granted, since Colonel House 
is President Wilson’s most intimate friend and possesses great 
influence in America. 

_ I beg you to lay the letter before the Emperor and to obtain 
his permission for me to forward His Majesty’s thanks to the 
writer and to make a few general observations regarding His 
Majesty’s interest in his hopes. 
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ZIMMERMANN TO COLONEL House, August Ist, 1914 


I beg to inform you that I laid the letter which you addressed 
to His Majesty the Emperor from London before His Majesty. 
I am directed to convey to you His Majesty’s sincere thanks.— 
The Emperor took note of its contents with the greatest interest. 
Alas, all his strong and sincere efforts to conserve peace have 
entirely failed. Jam afraid that Russia’s procedure will force the 
old world and especially my country in the most terrible war ! 
There is no chance now to discuss the possibility of an under- 
standing, so much desired, which would lay the foundation for 
permanent peace and security. 


[Shortly after war broke out House wrote to Page: ‘It is all a bad 
business, and just think how near we came to making such a catastrophe 
impossible! If England had moved a little faster and had let me go 
back to Germany, the thing perhaps could have been done.’ (Cf. Hendrick, 
The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, p. 299.) 

It is however highly questionable whether the efforts of the Americans 
and Colonel House or of anyone, especially coming from a Power outside 
Europe, could have made any difference.] 


CHAPTER XVIII 


EFFORTS OF DIPLOMACY TO AVERT WAR. 
THE ROYAL VISIT TO PARIS, APRIL, 1914. 


[The following chapter deals with the efforts made by diplomatists 
of every Great Power to avert war. Although they offer an incomplete 
account of the direct ‘ causes of the war ’, there is quite sufficient to show 
that the Chancellor and the civilian elements in the German Government 
were trying their best to keep on good terms with the Entente Powers. 
The decision, however, was not in their hands. The Emperor gave his 
confidence exclusively to the Chiefs of the War Office and Admiralty, 
Moltke and Tirpitz, and kept the Chancellor in the dark as to the aims of 
German policy. Consequently Lichnowsky’s warnings received no atten- 
tion from him and his intimates. (Cf. My Mission to London, 1912-14.) 
Up to the end the British Government worked hard for peace. The 
Party was not solid behind them, and they could not afford to admit 
the possibility of joining in an actual war. Hence Asquith’s repeated 
declarations that England was under no obligation to support the other 
members of the Entente in a war, also the apparently negative result of 
the Royal visit to Paris in April, 1914. The naval conversation with 
Russia had to be explained away in reply to German enquiries. 

At the same time it was increasingly evident that Austria meant to 
take revenge on Serbia, and that she and Russia were becoming more 
and more hostile to each other. 

The British Documents on the Origins of the War (Volume XI, Headlam 
Morley) 1 are essential to the study of the last weeks before the War, 
and a correct picture of events cannot be formed without reference to 
them. 


Early in 1913 rumours were rife of intentions to increase both the 
German and French armies. The Press of each country accused the 
other of being the cause of the necessity, but it is not easy to judge which 
War Office was the first to decide on the measures.] 


German Note. 


Since the beginning of January there were repeated notices of a new 
Army Bill in the German Press, but it was not till the end of February 
that reports, which were on the whole correct, trickled through of the 
extent of the expected measures: M.200,000,000 permanent and one 
milliard special expenditure. On March 1st the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung stated authentically that the intention was to cover the milliard 
by an extra tax on property. 

[The French measures consisted of an extension of the two-year: 
military service to three years.] 


Gooch and Temperley"(G. & T., XI). 
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XXXIX. 148 


REPORT BY MAJOR VON WINTERFELDT, MILITARY ATTACHE IN 
Paris, February 14th, 1913 
Extract. 


The French Press is beginning to take more notice of the 
coming Army Billin Germany. Though there is as yet no authen- 
tic information about it, no one doubts that this year will produce 
a considerable extra strengthening of the German Army. In 
view of this fact public utterances express the fear that the com- 
parative military strengths of the two neighbouring countries, 
which, according to the French view which is not altogether free 
from objection, ought to be more or less evenly balanced, is 
beginning to alter dangerously to France’s disadvantage,—that 
is, if prompt and efficient measures are not successfully taken to 
restore the balance to some extent. The more serious papers 
urgently demand that the Government shall decide on such 
measures without delay and carry them out with energy. They 
must not be deterred by small scruples and considerations, nor 
must they be content with hollow phrases, which have too often 
lulled the credulous public and deceived them as to the growing 
menace in the East. The point now is to look the fact of the 
steadily growing German armaments in the face and to produce 
something real. For the sake of self-preservation France is 
constrained to strengthen the defences of the country to the 
utmost limit of efficiency ; otherwise her part, as a military and 
therefore a political Power, will be over for a verylong time to come. 

Certain reports, which have lately come through to the public, 
lead to the supposition that not only the Press, but also those in 
authority have been considering what is to be done to challenge 
the new German army increases. Similar considerations are 
known to have occupied the French Government last year on 
account of our Army Bill of 1912 and to have urged M. Millerand 
on to special activity. 


[The German Note states that a recrudescence of the Dreyfus affair 
drove Millerand out of office on January 13th, 1913. He was succeeded 
in the War Ministry by M. Lebrun. A few days later Poincaré became 
President of the Republic, and a Cabinet was formed by M. Briand, with 
Etienne as Minister for War.] 


I wrote several detailed reports on the subject at the time 
and showed what difficulties the French Army command had to 
face, when searching for a practical scheme. These difficulties 
are no less to-day. The chief one of all—as I need hardly men- 
tion, and as the French have long known—is the lack of men. A 
cure for that evil at the base could certainly have been found by 
returning to the three years’ service, which was then demanded 
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by some voices. But we must take it as most unlikely that th 
Chamber and the majority of the French nation will be enthu 
siastic just now for so ‘ retrograde’ a step. So far there are no 
any particular number of voices in favour of re-introducing longe 
service, even if restricted to the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
Thus in spite of all anxieties and all warnings in the Press an 
in spite of undoubted readiness in the Chamber and the country 
to face financial sacrifices, the French War Minister will have t 
understand that no more men can be called up than exist an 
that the sources of man-power at his disposal cannot be increase¢ 
beyond a certain amount by any measures, however carefull 
thought out. On the other hand the Army command are fre 
to try to make the best use of the available man-power by al 
kinds of improvements in organisation, thorough training 
weapons and technique, so that the French Army may be behin« 
no other in readiness for war... . 

For to-day I shall limit myself to expressing my convictio1 
that the immediate result of the new increase of Germany’s armet 
strength will be increased alertness and military activity on th 
part of the French, but that for the French, and especially tha 
section of them which enjoys playing with the fire of Chauvinis 
agitation, it will be a good object lesson. 


[Writing on February 5th, 1914, Baron von Schoen, in Paris, sai 
that the French had no desire for war.] 


SOCK e748 


BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN 
HOLLWEG, February 5th, 1914 


In the last few days France has lost several men by death 
who played important parts in the development of the Thir 
Republic and were regarded as personifying the various trends o 
thought which were prominent in their different ways :—Genera 
Picquart, the defender of truth and justice in the Dreyfus case 
Fran¢ois de Presensé, also a champion of advanced Republicanisn 
against arbitrary reaction in the same crisis, and Paul Dérouléde 
the passionate apostle of vevanche. .. . 

The lack of violent feeling, almost indifference, with whicl 
these events * passed off, is significant of the change which ha 
taken place in the spirit prevailing in France. The violen 
struggle during the course of the Dreyfus affair, which at botton 
was fought out less over the pros and cons of the guilt of tha 
Jewish officer than over the antagonism between the militar 
and civil authority, progress and reaction, Republic and Mon 
archy, is a thing of the past and has been replaced by a conditiot 


1 Funeral ceremonies, orations, etc. 
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of things in which the French nation demands to enjoy what it has 
gained in peace and quietness, and to developit by well-considered 
progress.t_ This is the case also with regard to foreign politics. 
The wish for vevanche in war, as personified in Boulanger and 
Dérouléde, is over and done with. It survives to-day to some 
extent, but only in theory. It is true that the wounds of 1871 
still burn in all French hearts, but no man is inclined to risk his 
own or his son’s bones in the cause of Alsace-Lorraine even 
though a constellation took shape, offering a thoroughly favour- 
able and fairly easy prospect of success for the venture. (The 
EMPEROR : ‘ Or if a third party suggests plausibly to the people that 
such a constellation is already there! And this may happen at any 
moment.) But this is becoming even more improbable. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘?’) The hope of gaining that object with Russia’s 
help has been long proved to be illusory. The value of the 
Russian alliance is being more and more regarded with doubt, 
and here and there—as for instance lately the excitement over 
Russia’s alleged felony in the matter ofthe Putiloff Works—deep 
suspicion is evident. 

[It was alleged that the Russians had handed the Putiloff shipyards 
over to Krupp through the medium of the German banks. (Cf. Stieve, 
Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Isvolskys, IV, 37, 38, 41, 42, 81, et 
seq.) Pourtalés reported from St. Petersburg that these yards were in 
urgent need of funds and applied first to the French banks ; the conditions 
demanded by the latter having proved too exorbitant, the Russian firm 
then turned to Germany.] 


The idea continues to gain ground that France’s salvation 
must be sought in better relations towards Germany. (The 
Emperor: ‘Na na!’) Largely because this idea is a more or 
less admitted plank in the platform of the extreme Republicans, 
who are now powerful, it has a prospect of success in the Elec- 
tions, which are coming on soon. It is significant that at their 
recent Congress at Amiens the Socialists decided to support only 
those Radicals who would declare frankly against any warlike 
enterprise and in favour of a rapprochement with Germany in the 
sense of the Berne Conference. (The EMPEROR: ‘ Let us watt! 
London may upset it at any moment.’) 


XXXIX. 565 
REPORT BY COUNT VON KAGENECK, MILITARY ATTACHE IN 
ViennéA, March 17th, 1914 


General Conrad von H6tzendorf continues to observe the 
Russian armaments with an air of anxiety and is still not quite 
clear as to the immediate reason for them. He is inclined to con- 


1Cf, Baron Rosen, Forty Years of Diplomacy, p. 160. 
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sider that Russia is preparing before very long to take diplomatic 
action in Asia Minor or elsewhere and wishes to have ready a 
strong military backing. 


German Note. 
In an interview given to G. Cleinow, editor of the Gvenzboten, on April 


8th, Sazonov said that the Armenian question might oblige Russia to 
march into Armenia, and once in, it would be hard for her to find the 
way out again. 

He says that for us, the Triple Alliance, there are only two 
alternatives, either to take action at once—military the best— 
before Russia’s armaments go any further, or to strengthen our 
own forces to correspond. 

Unfortunately he must regard Roumania as lost to the cause 
of the Triple Alliance. If there is any truth in the rumours of 
an engagement between the heir to the Roumanian throne and a 
Russian Grand Duchess, there can be no doubt as to Roumania’s 
attitude if anything serious happens. 

Finally the Chief of the General Staff told me of a small episode 
throwing light on the Monarchy’s relations towards Russia. 
Prince Hohenlohe, the Austrian Military Attaché in St. Peters- 
burg, had recently reported to General Conrad a conversation 
with Suchomlinofi, the Russian War Minister. The latter had 
said that he learned with regret that the new Russian Military 
Attaché in Vienna, Baron Wynecken, was not being received by 
the army as cordially as he had expected and that he was being 
told practically nothing... He was prepared to recall him if 
Vienna wished it. Conrad commissioned Prince Hohenlohe to 
thank the War Minister for his frankness in handling the matter 
and to assure him that in Vienna there was not the least feeling 
against Baron Wynecken, who had made a sympathetic impres- 
sion everywhere ; but it could not be wondered at if the high 
military authorities displayed a certain reserve after the exper- 
iences they had had with both his predecessors in Vienna.? I 
learn that Baron Wynecken was suddenly recalled to St. Peters- 
burg the same day. 

The Chief ended our conversation with the words: ‘I fear 
we are in for difficult times.’ 


XXXIX. 571 


CoUNT VON POURTALES, IN ST. PETERSBURG, TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21st, 1914 
Extract. 
... The notion that it was mainly Austria’s opposition 
which blocked realisation of the Slavophil wishes and dreams last 
1Cf. Conrad, Aus Meiner Dienstzeit, III, 584 et seq. 


* They both had to leave their post in Vienna owing to being involved 
in cases of espionage. 
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year has left behind it a feeling of great discontent even in the 
classes whose sympathies with their Slav brothers in the Balkans 
are lukewarm rather than the opposite, because it is definitely 
felt that Russian diplomacy gave way before that of Austria .. . 

The general animosity against Austria-Hungary has naturally 
made an impression on the Austrian representatives here. The 
members of the Embassy feel it all the more, since it comes to 
the fore in their social relations. In the course of years the 
Austrian representatives had become used to enjoying a position 
of preference compared with the other diplomats, and they made 
every effort to keep it, and they were successful even at times 
when political relations between the two Empires left something 
to be desired. Since last year this has altered. The winter 
before, the Austrian Embassy was treated very rudely and even 
boycotted in many drawing-rooms. This last winter there was 
certainly an improvement ; nevertheless, in spite of violent and 
perhaps hardly dignified efforts, considering what happened the 
year before, its members have so far not succeeded in regaining 
the ground which they lost in society. 

The anger felt in the Embassy as a result of this is probably 
being reflected in the reports sent home. I have reasons for 
thinking that lately these reports have been often more pessi- 
mistic, more alarmist even, than I consider really justified just 
now in spite of all the agitation in the Press. 


[The Emperor stayed with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Kono- 
pischt from October 23rd to 25th, 1913, and had a long talk to Count 
Berchtold there. Again in March, 1914, the Emperor visited Francis 
Joseph at Schénbriinn.] 


XXXIX. 333 


TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLtiweG, March 23rd, 1914 


His Majesty gave me the following information regarding his 
conversations with His Majesty the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
Count Berchtold and Count Tisza for communication to Your 
Excellency. 

With the Austrian Emperor and Count Berchtold he had been 
unable to come to any conclusion about the general situation. 
Both had been greatly worried over Roumania and Russia. In 
their view Roumania was as good as lost to the Triple Alliance." 
He had tried to reassure them on both counts. As regards 
Roumania he had told them what the Crown Prince of Roumania 
had recently declared in Berlin—that Roumania’s interests were 
on the side of the Triple Alliance by the force of circumstances. 
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The supremacy of Slav Russia was intolerable to Roumania 
with Serbia on the other side of her. As things were, and more 
than ever after the second Balkan War, Roumania had to seek a 
connection with the Triple Alliance. His Majesty said that on 
that point both the Emperor Francis Joseph and Count Berchtold 
had entirely agreed with him; both had admitted the facts and 
had expressed a hope that Berlin would do all in its power in that 
direction. He had then said emphatically that, whilst he was 
certainly ready to do all he possibly could at Bucharest, it was 
Austria-Hungary’s affair to do her utmost to improve relations 
between Vienna and Bucharest. Both had agreed heartily with 
this. 

As regards Russian armaments he had represented that the 
fact of them could not be denied and that we had every reason 
for observing them closely, but he did not believe that they 
sprang in the first place from hostile intentions against Germany 
or Austria. Russia was being forced by France to take certain 
military measures, because otherwise no money would be forth- 
coming, and also it was very likely that in Russia they knew 
still more about the unhappy state in which Turkey found herself 
than they did in Berlin or Vienna, and that they expected to have 
to use their additional military preparations on the South and 
South-west frontiers to cover eventual action against Turkey.? 
Count Berchtold especially had agreed with this. 

His conversation with Count Tisza ? had been very interesting ; 
he was a very remarkable man with a strong will and clear ideas. 
The Roumanian question had been first discussed. He had told 
Count Tisza that he had learnt with pleasure that his negociations 
with the Roumanian leaders had gone off on the whole not unsat- 
isfactorily and that he, the Minister, had been pleased with their 
attitude. Count Tisza had admitted this and had spoken as 
follows : 

There could be no question of the negociations with the Rou- 
manians breaking down. He had had a good talk with the 
leaders, and he meant in future to take measures on his own 
initiative, which ought to satisfy the Roumanians. He had met 
them on several points and intended to make still further con- 
cessions to them with regard to churches and schools, on which 
points they had in fact been treated hardly and unfairly. He 
would assign State money for their schools. The negociations, 
as far as they had gone, and his firm intention to meet the Rou- 
manians as far as was possible justified him in hoping that in 
time the dissatisfaction of the Roumanians, which in some ways 
was perhaps not unjustified, would disappear. His Majesty had 
suggested that in the Kingdom of Roumania a ‘ magnanimous 


* CE. p. 370. 4h p. 372. 
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action ’ was not what they wanted, but that they thought that a 
concession in small matters of administration and education 
would be good and useful. 

As regards future conditions in the Balkans, Count Tisza had 
described union between Serbia and Montenegro as being the 
event to which the greatest importance should be attached. In 
itself he considered this union could not be prevented. It was 
still Austria~-Hungary’s main interest to keep Serbia, as an 
advanced post of Russia, away from the Adriatic. In this con- 
nection they thought here in Vienna that, if they were not going 
to oppose the union of most of Montenegro with Serbia, the 
littoral of Montenegro should be transferred to Albania. The 
districts of Istib and Kotzana could be granted to Bulgaria as 
compensation. It would be of the highest importance to go 
hand in hand with Roumania in these questions and, if possible, 
to obtain Roumania’s mediation in dealing with Serbia and Bul- 
garia. Any sudden surprise must be avoided and all so arranged 
as to carry out the Monarchy’s Balkan policy in agreement and 
co-operation with Roumania. Count Tisza begged the Emperor 
to give all possible support at Bucharest to this policy of Austria- 
Hungary, and he had willingly promised this to the Hungarian 
Prime Minister. 

Count Tisza had then argued in general that, considering that 
the Entente Powers were acting together according to plan in 
the whole domain of policy, especially in the Balkans where they 
were acting skilfully with their various parts assigned to them, 
it would be a good thing for the Triple Alliance Powers to discuss 
each political scheme precisely and thoroughly, and to settle the 
manner of its performance. He, the Minister, was convinced 
that the political action of the Entente Powers was now being 
directed first and foremost at the Balkans, which would, when 
the time came, be used as a battering-ram against Austria- 
Hungary in the event of a great European war. If the worst 
happened, the Monarchy would be fully occupied with the advance 
from the South-east and would thus be prevented from helping 
Germany against Russia, and Germany would be left alone to 
face an attack on two sides. 


XXXIX. 503 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, April 17th, 1914. 
Secret. 

To-day an English journalist came to see Sir W. Tyrrell to 
ask for a few pointers for the attitude of the British Press during 
the coming visit of the King and Queen in Paris.1_ My informant 

1 Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, 284; Wilson, The War Guilt, p. 165. 
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told me in strict confidence that Sir E. Grey’s Private Secretary 
spoke somewhat as follows: 

The Entente with France arose out of the Agreement of 1904 
and the political events connected with it. In his public speeches 
Sir Edward Grey had repeatedly discussed the meaning and extent 
of the relationship. As far as it could the Press ought to avoid 
mentioning third Powers altogether when describing the Paris 
visit, and above all to omit anything which might be interpreted 
as showing that the Paris visit or the Entente were directed 
against any other Power; (The Emperor: ‘ Fear of us.’) it was 
not at all the fact. The Entente was not deterring England in 
any way from cultivating friendly relations with States outside it. 
France had never indicated officially that she desired a written 
treaty with England. But there were indications that French 
military circles thought a military Convention worth striving for. 
This, however, was impossible, since a military Convention would 
always imply a political engagement of some kind. Most conti- 
nental critics forgot entirely that not England alone, but also 
the entire British world Empire had a word to say in military 
and naval matters, and that the British Cabinet had to pay 
much consideration to the wishes and needs of the Dominions. 
In the last few days The Times had put this point neatly in a 
leading article ; further use might be made of it. The letter by the 
French professor, Lavisse,1 which The Times had published, gave 
an entirely false view of the nature of the Entente. It was that 
of a French Chauvinist, but luckily not the class in France which 
really counted. (The EMPEROR: ‘ ?’) 


[According to a report (April 24th) by Baron Beyens, the Belgian 
Minister in Berlin, M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador, thought 
he saw Isvolsky’s hand in the article, as indeed ‘in all the aimless cam- 
paign in the Russian and French papers’. He wrotealso: ‘ Les Allemands 
sont persuadés que ]’Angleterre ne prendra jamais les armes afin d’aider 
la France a reconquérir les provinces perdues’. The article described 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine as ‘ une question européenne et mondiale ’.] 
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PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, April 18th, 1914 


The well-known historian, Ernest Lavisse, has, with reference 
to the coming visit to Paris of the King and Queen, contributed 
to The Times of the 16th an article describing the meaning, effect, 
and aims of the Anglo-French Entente. Whilst emphasising 
the Entente’s peaceful aspirations, M. Lavisse at the same time 
expresses a desire for strengthening the Anglo-French friendship. 
He criticises with caution England’s lukewarmness and asks, with 


+ Ci. Steed, Through Thirty Years, 1, 388. 
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a reference to the heavy sacrifices made by France for the Army, 
whether the time has not arrived for England to build up her own 
military strength. He compares the preparations made by the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente for a possible war and 
states that he is convinced that the British and French naval and 
military authorities have been conferring together and have 
settled on a joint scheme, but he questions whether England 
has been similarly conferring with Russia. 

In the same issue The Times devotes a leading article to the 
Professor’s arguments and illustrates his critical remarks in 
carefully chosen words. 

Among other things the article says that England too realises 
the dangers menacing the Powers of the Triple Entente, but she 
considers them less directly imminent and less certain. A wanton 
attack on France would always find England ready to help her 
friend. 

The paper denies M. Lavisse’s suggestion regarding England’s 
preparedness and her diplomatic attitude, and hints that those 
matters must be left for discussion between the two Governments. 
The paper also repudiates the reproach of lukewarmness and 
expresses conviction that in a just cause England would fight as 
courageously as in the past. 

But, continues the article, the British people must be fully 
convinced of the justice and necessity of the struggle. They 
would not consent to a preventive war or one of aggression. 
They do not hate any other country, nor do they wish to commit 
an injustice against anyone. Moreover the Empire can only act 
as a united whole, i.e. with the consent and support of the Domi- 
nions overseas, which would not entertain thoughts of war unless 
fully convinced that an injustice had been committed. The 
Dominions are adhering to the Entente’s policy because it serves 
the cause of peace. But if that policy is to remain firmly rooted, 
it must be true to the principles on which it is based. 

The article by M. Lavisse and The Times leader on it have 
given rise to comments in the Press both here and abroad. As 
was naturally to be expected, there is fresh confirmation that 
British public opinion is against attaching a binding character to 
the Entente relationship. 

In its leading article yesterday’s Daily News repudiates in 
sharp terms the effort, which is now evident in France, to use the 
Royal visit for Chauvinist and anti-German intrigues for party 
purposes. As regards Lavisse’s arguments about military co- 
operation between the Entente Powers, the Radical paper declares 
that British public opinion will not stand any alliance with 
France involving the army and navy, whilst the mere suggestion 
of such an alliance with Russia would arouse a storm of anger 
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which would sweep away the guilty Government. In England’s 
eyes the Entente is not an alliance; it is not directed against 
Germany, nor is it exclusive. No reasonable man in England 
wishes to encourage the French hot-heads, who want to keep 
the quarrel with Germany alive. 

Expressions such as those of M. Lavisse and similar ones in 
the French Press, which reveal France’s intention to induce 
England as a friend to strengthen her military armaments or to 
enter into a more binding treaty agreement, are sure to be badly 
received here as things are now. It can therefore be described 
as nothing but a grave error of judgment that just before the 
Royal visit they have tried the same sort of thing on again. I 
hear in confidence that Lavisse’s letter has annoyed the Govern- 
ment here; also the French Embassy is little pleased at the 
inconvenient adjunct to the visit of the King and Queen to the 
French capital. 
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PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiwecG, April 20th, 1914 


The Radical Left in England continue to protest angrily 
against the view of the Anglo-French Entente, as represented in 
M. Lavisse’s letter to The Times. The Nation, a weekly paper, 
which is the mouthpiece of that section, protests against any 
attempt to give the understanding with France the character of 
a military alliance, though in a rather less uncompromising tone 
than that of the Daily News. 

Mr. Garvin, who from the start has been one of the keenest 
champions of the Entente, publishes in the Sunday Observer a 
disquisition chiefly remarkable for its moderation, which can be 
regarded as a fresh proof of the discipline in the British Press 
when there is a serious reason for it. 

That well-known journalist, who is usually remarkable for 
his vehemence, wrote that England and France were about to 
renew their friendship this week. After a short summary of the 
effect on European policy of the understanding, which had re- 
lieved the situation in Egypt and produced better feeling between 
French and British Canadians, he said that the friendship between 
the two countries in no way prevented England from seeking a 
rapprochement with third nations. But above all its political 
results must be placed the cultural effects which had permitted 
the spirit of the two countries to penetrate and inspire one another. 

I learn in confidence that Professor Lavisse’s letter was 
thought of as a great achievement and was carefully prepared 
by a group of French politicians. Four weeks before its publi- 
cation an outline of it was in the hands of British journalists. 
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I learn from several quarters that the letter has produced an 
unfavourable impression in official circles. Sir William Tyrrell 
told a reliable informant of mine that it was not in consonance 
with the true nature of friendship to discuss before a visit the 
mutual advantages which the friends derived from their relation- 
ship. If friends began by counting up the advantage it brought 
each of them, it would be bad for the friendship. 

[In his Through Thirty Years (I, p. 391) Mr. Steed claims that the 
letter ‘ nevertheless had its effect and, by the discussion it caused in 
the French and British press, contributed noticeably to warm the atmo- 
sphere for the visit of the King and Queen to Parisin May. Their visit 
was a great success. The attitude of the people of Paris showed that 
France was bent on peace, despite all the efforts of German propagandists 
and of British pacifists to make out that she was bellicose’.] 


XXXIX. 598 

BARON VON SCHOEN, IN PARIS, TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE, 
April 24th, 1914 

Cipher telegram. 

The three days’ visit of their Britannic Majesties was favoured 
with very fine weather and went off remarkably well to outward 
appearance. The Parisians gave them a very warm general 
welcome. Its political success, apart from an obvious strength- 
ening of the ten years’ old Entente Cordiale, was rather disap- 
pointing to France, since they hoped here for a widening of the 
relationship, if not to the extent of an alliance, at any rate for 
some military arrangement or a more definite understanding on 
their mutual engagements in the event of war. The reserved 
attitude of the British Press towards the expressions in the French 
Press, which had that object in view, was confirmed and under- 
lined by that of the British statesmen who were present. The 
political conversations, which were casual and short, concerned 
outstanding questions, such as the Hebrides, Albania, Asia Minor. 
When the nature of the Entente was mentioned, Sir E. Grey 
stated emphatically that no change was possible; the Entente 
was an instrument for peace and purely defensive. 

[Cf. Stieve, Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Isvolskys, IV, 95 et seq. ; 
Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, 284 et seq. It was agreed that there should 
be naval conversations between the British and Russian navalauthorities, 
but further Sir Edward Grey could not go, since ‘it was unthinkable 
that we should incur an obligation to Russia which we had refused to 
France ’.] 

XXXIX. 600 

PRINCE vON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
Hoiitwee, Apml 22nd, 1914 

Extract. 

During the last few days nearly all the leading papers have 
given long leading articles on the meaning of the King’s visit in 
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Paris. As suited the occasion, the tone of them has been gen- 
erally hearty. . . . Professor Lavisse’s letter in The Times and 
similar expressions in the French Press have, on the other hand, 
contributed to put the British papers on their guard, and this is 
almost universally expressed in more or less cool articles after 
the event. 

The idea of converting the Entente relationship into an alliance 
finds no support in the leading newspapers of either Party ; in 
fact, whenever it is mentioned, it meets with polite but definite 
refusal. It is stated in clear terms that England neither will 
nor can lend a hand in any aggressive policy on her friend’s part. 
On the other hand it is stated that France will be supported 
against a wanton attack by a third Power. Maintenance of the 
balance of power and of the status quo on the Continent seem once 
again to be the main aim of England’s continental policy. There 
is no attempt to conceal England’s objection to being dragged 
into continental affairs. 

It is said over and over again that the Entente is not directed 
against any other Power, that in its essence it is not exclusive 
and it does not forbid its members to enter into closer relations 
with third Powers. 

The general impression produced by the Press articles is that 
of warm friendship, not however free from a certain reserve ; 
enthusiasm is quite absent. 

I would direct your special attention to the remarkable words 
of the Westminster Gazette, a paper in close touch with the Govern- 
ment. 

The paper deplores that England grew to be on bad terms with 
Germany owing to the Anglo-French friendship and says that 
the British makers of the Entente never regarded it as a plunge 
into continental politics, nor did they do so now. Quite lately 
there had been an opportunity to shov that the Anglo-French 
friendship was perfectly compatible with a friendly attitude of 
England towards Germany. England would be showing her 
friends and neighbours the greatest service by allowing no doubt 
to exist that her power and influence would be used against 
aggression and for stopping any policy of aggression, by whom- 
soever and whenever it should be initiated. 


[On April 24th Pourtalés reported from St. Petersburg: ‘ The visit 
of the King and Queen in Paris and, in connection with it, the idea of 
converting the Triple Entente into a formal alliance is strongly occupying 
the Press here.’ (Cf. Stieve, Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Isvolskys, 
IV, 85 et seq., 112 et seq.)] 
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PRINCE von LicHNOWsky, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, April 27th, 1914 


After a short week-end which closed the visit to Paris, Sir 
Edward Grey returned early this morning to London ; he intends 
to be absent for some days in order to fish, (The EMPEROR: ‘ So 
the world may wait for him.’) which he was prevented from doing 
owing to the stay on the Seine and the crisis here. 

This morning he let me know he wished to see me. 

He was evidently anxious to tell me about Paris and his impres- 
sions there in order to prevent me from thinking that his desire 
to remain in friendly touch with us had in any way been impaired 
by French influences. In his usual good spirits he related his 
experiences, the very hearty welcome and the excellent behaviour 
of the crowds, whose acclamations had exceeded all expectations. 
(The EmpERoR: ‘They were hoping for something.’) The King 
and Queen had been deeply moved by the homage prepared for 
them, and the innocent and cheerful enjoyment displayed by the 
Parisians had left a pleasant impression behind. 

As regards business the Greek Note had been discussed first, 
and he had found much readiness to fall in with our wishes. In 
other respects he had found the French politically in a very calm, 
peaceable mood and quite unchauvinistically inclined ; this had 
much helped him in his business there. 

He appeared highly satisfied with the result of the visit, but 
less so with the internal situation. The Elections would certainly 
not wait till next year considering the mass of problems; so 
that we might expect a Dissolution before so very long. 


XDA OTT 
PRINCE von LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, May Ist, 1914 


I learn from a good source that Sir Edward Grey’s conver- 
sations with M. Doumergue 1 went off very much to the former’s 
satisfaction. A deepening of the existing harmony, which, as 
I have often represented, is really contained in the British promise 
to protect the French in case of attack, was not suggested, nor 
was there the least mention of a regular alliance. M.Doumergue, 
who made a very favourable impression on the Englishman, 
merely stated, according to my informant, most definitely that 
any idea of adventures outside the country was repugnant to 
France, who was much more desirous of completing the work to 


be done at home. 
M. Clemenceau also spoke in the same sense. He apparently 


1 Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 
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told the British Minister he was now entirely reconciled to the 
Entente idea, since he hoped that England would act as go- 
between between France and Germany, (The EMPEROR: ‘ Eng- - 
land will take care to avoid that !’) in order to create such mutual 
confidence as to make limitation of armaments possible. (The 
EMPEROR: ‘ No!’) 

All the agitation with an alliance as its object is put down 
to M. Isvolsky, who wants to play a great part and is filled with 
vanity. 

Taking everything together the Government here are on the 
best of terms with the present Paris Cabinet and hope that it 
will remain long in power. 


[The Standard of May goth, 1914, announced that ‘conferences of 
great international import have taken place in London during the last 
three days’, at which Grey, Benckendorff, Paul Cambon and Isvolsky 
were present. (Cf. Stieve, Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Isvolskys, 
IV, 105, 109, 117, 123; Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, 291 et seq.)] 


German Note. 


Sir E. Grey’s letter to Sir F. Bertie and Count Benckendorff’s to 
Sazonov agree in essentials, except that the first is more in a negative 
sense—that there is no room for an Anglo-Russian military Agreement, 
whilst Count Benckendorff lays more stress on Grey’s positive readiness 
to consent to Anglo-Russian naval conversations and sketches the whole 
affair much more definitely. On May 16th he wrote: ‘The French 
Ambassador told me that Grey gave him to understand yesterday evening 
that he had informed the Cabinet of the reply which M. Doumergue had 
given in Paris in his own name—that it was essential to communicate to 
the Russian Government the correspondence which had passed between 
the British and French Governments, so that the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment might initiate negociations on the same basis for an Agreement 
as to eventual co-operation by the British and Russian fleets. Sir Edward 
had added that the Cabinet approved of this reply. He, Cambon, was 
making a point of informing me of it; but as the proposal came from 
Doumergue, he had thought it necessary to communicate the British 
Cabinet’s decision to him first. ... In Grey’s opinion the affair had 
better be conducted as follows: Having got permission from his Govern- 
ment, Cambon should inform me (Benckendorff) of the exchange of Notes, 
whilst at the same time Sir Edward would pass the Notes to me for 
communication to the Russian Government. Just as the arrangements 
with France for the event of war chiefly concerned co-operation between 
the Armies, Sir Edward Grey thought that the nature of things demanded 
that the eventual arrangements with Russia should be about naval matters ; 
so that the negociations would have to take place between the British 
and Russian Admiralties. ... The thing could be done exactly as it 
had been done with France, i.e., our Naval Attaché in London would 
be empowered to confer with the British Admiralty as soon as he had 
obtained his instructions in St. Petersburg ; for even if the Naval Attaché 
went repeatedly backwards and forwards it would not draw public atten- 
tion, but the arrival of high Russian naval officers in London would 
certainly get known and would lead to unwelcome comment.’ Sir E. 
Grey’s plan was followed exactly. Cf. Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, 
p. 818 et seq.) A landing of Russian troops in Pomerania was discussed 
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and the Russian Naval Attaché urged that a number of British merchant 
ships should be sent into the Baltic before hostilities began to supply 
the want of Russian transports. (Cf. A. Bach, Die Englisch-russischen 
Verhandlungen. Prussian Year-books, Vol. CXCVII, Duet oOuetaseds) 


[On May 13th Jagow wrote asking how the British promise to protect 
France in case of attack could be compatible with Asquith’s and Grey’s 
speeches in the Commons on March 24th, 1913, and April 28th, 1914.] 
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PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiweeG, May 18th, 1914 


Both Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have repeatedly stated 
(the last time on the 25th and 28th of last month) that there are 
no secret treaties or arrangements obliging the British Government 
to take part in a war on the Continent or to side with one party 
or another. When France considered herself threatened by us 
in the Morocco crisis and was in need of stronger support, a need 
arose for joint action by the Powers concerned in face of the 
combination of Powers known as the Triple Alliance. But the 
Entente did not solidify into an alliance, as might have been 
expected from the formal and mutual arrangements and agree- 
ments. Even the recent Royal visit to Paris could not alter the 
original relationship, and, as I reported, the question of an actual 
alliance was never discussed. 

If nevertheless I have repeatedly and emphatically expressed 
my conviction that, in the event of war between us and France,— 
especially if Germany makes the first attack on her western 
neighbour,—England will come to the help of her French friend, 
my view is compatible with the repeated declarations of British 
Ministers that there are no formal arrangements between the 
two countries laying obligations of any kind on the British 
_ Government. England’s principle in her foreign policy, as far 
as European Powers are concerned, is too well known and trans- 
parent for there to be any doubts about it. It rests first and 
foremost on the balance of power between the groups. It is as 
little to England’s interests that a single Power should be pre- 
dominant on the Continent as that a group should prevail. The 
growing strength of our Navy has not removed, but rather in- 
creased the need of supporting the Franco-Russian group, for it 
involves a shifting of power on the Continent to our advantage 
and to the disadvantage of the Franco-Russian group (as did also 
the decrease of population in France or the Russian defeats in the 
Far East). As most questions in politics have not one but 
several sides, the development of our sea-power has undoubtedly 
helped on the desire in England to live at peace with us, but it 
has also helped them to realise that it is to British interests to 
support the group opposed to us. It is obvious therefore that 
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any further weakening of France, especially by defeat in war— 
which would moreover free us from the future necessity for great 
armaments on land and enable us to spend even more on our 
sea-power—is not to the interest of England. 

Soon after I arrived in London at a time when the develop- 
ments of the Balkan War held out the menace of a European war, 
Lord Haldane, as I reported on December 3rd, 1912, came to see 
me? and drew my attention to the consequences a European war 
might bring upon England. His words showed clearly that Eng- 
land would be forced to protect France in spite of the lively desire 
felt here to remain permanently friendly with us. There is no 
doubt inmy mind that he did so at the request ofand in agree- 
ment with Sir Edward Grey, and that the object of his visit was 
to warn us against being drawn into war with Russia and France 
for the sake of Austria. The same warning was also given in 
the summer of 1911? through the lips of Mr. Lloyd George, when 
our appearance at Agadir aroused suspicions that we were looking 
for an opportunity to pick a quarrel with France, and after Sir 
Edward Grey had been waiting several weeks in vain for an 
explanation. (W. von Stumm: ‘ He got the explanation on the 
first day ; if he wanted to know, he ought to have asked.’) 

Sir Edward Grey also, in the course of the first months of my 
presence here during the Balkan War, gave me frequent indi- 
cations that England would not look idly on at a European war. 
There was no mistaking his meaning, even if the indications were 
but slight, and on each occasion I could see that he was trying 
to prevent the European situation from coming to.a head and 
also to oppose all movements of French Chauvinism, so as not 
to be forcibly involved on the side of France. 

It would be very extraordinary if these circumstances escaped 
so experienced a diplomat as M. Cambon, and if such important 
matters were never discussed between him and Sir Edward Grey. 
In fact it is my opinion that my French colleague knows quite 
as well as I do that here they will no more permit a war of vevanche 
than they would a repetition of the events of 1870-71. With 
things thus clearly understood there is need neither of formal 
engagements nor of written treaties ; moreover Sir Edward Grey 
was probably careful not to define more precisely what form pro- 
tection is to take, for when the need arises the diplomatic channels 
will do all that is necessary. Military help is not required un- 
conditionally and need not therefore be promised. Without any 
solemn engagement the French know that they can count on 
British support in the event of a German attack. No more is 
required. 

After the King’s return from Paris I was able to talk about 


* Cf. p. 126. eCh pia) 
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the visit and its results with someone who had precise information. 
On his assuring me that nothing had been altered and no agree- 
ments concluded, I suggested the words ‘ protection in case of 
aggression ’, and he signified agreement. 


[The article in the Standard (cf. p. 366) and other indications aroused 
suspicions in Germany as to genuineness of the assurances that no agree- 
ments had been made with France and Russia. These were expressed 
particularly in the Berliner Tageblatt of May 22nd and by Professor T. 
Schiemann in the Neue Preussische (Kveuz-) Zeitung of May 27th. The 
latter article asked pointedly whether there were or were not actual 
naval Conventions concluded between England and Russia, and closed 
as follows: ‘ We have always held the view that, as soon as Paris and 
St. Petersburg are certain of obtaining England’s support, a European 
war is highly probable before very long. (The Emprror: ‘ Correct / 
Without a doubt.’)] 


XXXIX. 364 
TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO JAGOW, May 22nd, 1914 


Extract. 


. . . I constantly wonder whether it really pays us to bind 
ourselves so tightly to this phantasm of a State which is cracking 
in every direction, and to toil any further at dragging it along 
with us. But I still see no other political constellation, which 
could replace the extra power we still obtain from the alliance 
with the Powers of Central Europe. For if we had not this 
alliance, our policy would be forced to aim at a partition of the 
Monarchy. It is doubtful whether England would give us carte 
blanche for this, even if she could have been brought into really 
steady relations with us, also whether it would be a good thing 
for us in the long run for the German provinces to be joined to the 
German Empire. I think the fruit must ripen a bit more. Time 
will show whether anyone can succeed in firmly re-uniting the 
heterogeneous forces of the lands under the Monarchy. If the 
attempt fails, dissolution will certainly be a very rapid process, 
and we shall have to shape our policy to meet it. 


XXXIX. 618 


COUNT VON PouURTALES, IN ST. PETERSBURG, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, May 26th, 1914 


At the close of an article on the Berliner Tageblait’s report of 
an Anglo-Russian naval Convention the Novoye Vremya writes : 
‘We can state with certainty that neither in Paris nor elsewhere 
was any convention regarding naval co-operation signed between 
England and Russia, nor was a draft for any Convention or 
Agreement prepared.’ 
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XXXIX. 620 
Jacow, IN BERLIN, TO PRINCE VON LicHNowsky, June 4th, 1914 


I have taken occasion to inform Professor Schiemann that 
his commentary on the report of the approaching conclusion of 
an Anglo-Russian naval entente was not happily conceived. He 
has done his best to make good the error as far as he can in his 
last weekly political article. I enclose the cutting from the 
Kreuzzeitung for your information. Nevertheless it appears 
strange that so far the report has not been denied by the British. 
I need not say more as to the consequences it would entail for our 
political relations with England and for our judgment of British 
policy, if the report were proved correct. 

[In reply to a Question in Parliament on June 11th, 1914, Sir Edward 
Grey stated: that the year before the Prime Minister had declared that 
‘if war arose between European Powers, there were no unpublished 
agreements which would restrict or hamper the freedom of Government 
or of Parliament to decide whether or not Great Britain should participate 
inawar. It remains as true to-day as it wasa yearago. No negociations 
have been concluded with any Power that would make the statement 
less true. No such negociations are in progress, and none are likely to 
be entered upon, as far as I can judge.’ (Cf. Grey, Twenty-five Years, 
Ep mlGO.1cOe poueVve~1 Vip. 1r3,-122.)| 


XXXIX. 628 


THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, TO PRINCE VON 
LICHNOWSKY, June 16th, 1914 


Extract. Very confidential. 

. . . Whereas up till now it was only the most extreme pan- 
Germans and militarists in Germany who insisted that Russia 
was deliberately scheming to attack us, now calmer politicians 
as well are beginning to incline to that opinion. The first result 
is the demand for repeated, immediate and comprehensive 
strengthening of the Army. This, as things are with us now, 
has produced competition also in the Navy, which refuses to go 
short when anything is done for the Army. Since His Majesty 
(this is very private) has now identified himself with this school 
of thought, I fear that the summer and autumn will see a fresh 
outburst of the armaments fever in Germany. 

Although the uncertainty of conditions in Russia make it 
hard to discover the real aims of Russian policy with any pre- 
cision, and although, disposed as we are politically, we must 
consider that Russia, more than all the Great European Powers, 
is prepared to run the risk of a great warlike adventure, never- 
theless I still do not think that Russia is planning to make war 
on us soon, She wishes rather—and we cannot reproach her— 
to be covered by her extensive military armaments more securely 
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than in the last troubles in the Balkans, supposing they should 
break out again. A European conflagration—if there is to be 
one—will depend entirely on the attitude of Germany and Eng- 
land. If we act together as joint guarantors of peace in Europe 
(in doing which we are hampered neither by the engagements of 
the Triple Alliance nor of the Triple Entente, so far as we pursue 
that aim from the start according to a jointly conceived plan), war 
may be averted. Otherwise any quite subordinate opposition 
of interests between Russia and Austria-Hungary may kindle 
the war-torch. 

It is obvious that more violent agitation by German Chau- 
vinists and armament fanatics will hamper such Anglo-German 
co-operation as much as secret encouragement to French and 
Russian Chauvinism by the British Cabinet. Germany willnever 
be able to give up increasing her Army to correspond with the 
growth of her population. There is no thought of extending the 
Naval Law ; but inside the limits of that Law the commissioning 
of extra cruisers for foreign service, the arming and manning of 
battleships, etc., will demand ever-increasing expenditure. But 
it makes a great difference whether such measures come forward 
as the results of gradual and quiet development or are undertaken 
in a panic under pressure from a public opinion, excited and full 
of war fears... 


XXXIX, 217 


PRINCE VON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, June 17th, 1914 


Yesterday in the House of Commons a member of the Min- 
isterial Party asked the Government whether they had given 
leading French circles to understand in any form whatever that 
the Law introducing the three years’ service was of interest to 
England, that they were gratified that the Bill had passed, or 
that its repeal would not be entirely a matter of indifference to 
them. 

Sir Edward Grey replied that, as far as he knew, the answer 
should be in the negative. It was not the affair of the British 
Government (The Emperor: ‘ Nor of the Russian.’) to express 
any opinion on the three years’ service in the French Army. 

A suggestion by the same Member that the Minister should 
bring influence to bear on those British newspapers which were 
agitating for retention of the three years’ service in France was 
declared by Sir Edward to be inadmissible. 


[On June 12th-14th, 1914, the Emperor William, accompanied by 
Tirpitz and Treutler, visited the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Kono- 
pischt. (Cf. Wilson, The War Guilt, p. 169; Brandenburg, p. 478.) 
The Austrian Emperor told Conrad von Hétzendorf (Aus Meiner Dienstzert, 
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IV, 36) that the Archduke’s main business was to ascertain whether 
Austria could reckon in future unconditionally on Germany.] 


XXXIX. 369 

TSCHIRSCHKY, IN VIENNA, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLtiwec, June 17th, 1914 

Secret. 

After the departure of the Emperor Count Berchtold was 
invited by the Archduke Francis Ferdinand to Konopischt. 
To-day the Minister informed me that His Imperial Highness 
had expressed himself highly satisfied by the Emperor’s visit. 
He had discussed every possible question with His Majesty in 
detail! and had been able to ascertain that here was complete 
agreement in their views. 

The Archduke also told Count Berchtold what the Emperor 
had said to him about Count Tisza’s policy,” especially towards 
the non-Magyar nationalities. The Archduke said that Count 
Tisza had spoken fair words to the Roumanians, but his actions 
had not borne them out. It had been a great mistake on the part 
of the Hungarian Premier not to have given the Siebenbiirgische 
Roumanians a few more seats in Parliament. 

Count Berchtold told me he had often and urgently tried to 
persuade Count Tisza in favour of greater concessions for the 
Roumanians; but his efforts had been in vain. Count Tisza 
asserted that he had met the Roumanians as far as he possibly 
could. 

In accordance with my instructions I shall take every oppor- 
tunity, as I have done so far with Count Berchtold, of pointing 
out to the Hungarian Premier the necessity of winning the 
Roumanians over to our side. (The EMpERoR: ‘ By his internal 
policy, which in the Roumanian question affects the foreign policy of 
the Triple Alliance, he must not create difficulties for the latter.’) 


XXXVIII. 358 


BARON VON GRIESINGER, AT BELGRADE, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, July 6th, 1914 
Extract. 


The fateful events of the preceding weeks? have directed 
general attention to the activities of the Navodna Obrana (National 
Detence) . . : 


1 Treutler’s account of these conversations, however, makes no mention 
of any discussion on Serbia. (Cf. G. & T., XI, pots BS Es Schmidt 
The Coming of the War, 1914, I, p. 158.) 

CHO, jo, Siter 

3 The murders of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife at 
Serajevo, June 28th, 1914. (Cf. Brandenburg, p. 482; Wilson, The War 
Guilt, p. 173 ; Seton-Watson, Serajevo, p. 101 et seq. ; Steed, After Thirty 
Years, I, p. 393; G. & T., I, IX, 12 et seq.) 
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At its start in 1908 it was founded as a nationalist-patriotic 
secret society, embracing not only the Kingdom of Serbia, but 
also all countries containing elements of Serb population, and 
was meant to develop and strengthen the feeling of solidarity and 
racial unity and to work on the foundation thus prepared for 
realising that union by every possible means... . 


[The despatch then describes the influence the Society acquired and 
the hidden support given to it by the Serb Government.] 


It is notorious that the State provided rifles for students and 
revolvers for volunteers. It is characteristic that the central 
depot for distributing and accounting for State aid for such 
objects was neither the Foreign Ministry nor the War Ministry, 
but the Ministry for Religion and Education. 

However vehemently the Serb Government may express its 
horror and anger + at the deed of blood at Serajevo, however much 
it may protest its innocence and point out the folly and aimless- 
ness of the crime and how it has injured rather than benefited 
the cause of the Serbian race, one thing cannot be denied. The 
Serbian Government has created an atmosphere in which alone 
such explosions of blind fanaticism are possible. Inside its 
country and under the eyes of its authorities the elements have 
grown to maturity, which have laid Serbia bare before the whole 
civilised world and thrust her again down to the level of the 
horrible murders of the King and Queenin 1903. (The EMPEROR : 
‘Very good.’) 


[The question whether the Serbian Government had previous warning 
of the murder plot is discussed by B. E. Schmidt (The Coming of the War, 
1914, I, p. 229 et seq.). He considers it by no means proved that the 
Government was ignorant that such a plot was being prepared, though 
the details were unknown to it. He quotes several statements made 
some time after the War. The murder took place in Bosnia, and Serbia 
could not take measures to circumvent it on the spot. There is no doubt 
that General Potiorek, the Austro-Hungarian Military Governor, failed 
to provide proper military protection in the streets. Investigation has 
revealed so many contradictory statements that it is still a mystery 
whether any Government gave direct encouragement to the conspiracy.] 


XXXIX. 636 
PRINCE vON LICHNOWSKY, IN LONDON, TO THE CHANCELLOR, 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, July 6th, 1914 
Secret. 
I went to see Sir Edward Grey this afternoon ? and took the 
opportunity for a discussion on the general situation in Europe. 
I thought I ought first to tell him that the murder of the 
Austrian Heir Presumptive (on June 28th) had brought Austro- 


Ct Gaecce bag Le 2050. RChaG. commis) osl, 24. 
VOL, IV.—25 
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Serbian relations into a somewhat critical state. The Austrian 
Government could not be blamed for expecting an atonement for 
the support which the conspirators were proved to have received 
from Belgrade, and for demanding satisfaction from the Serbian 
Government. What form this would take, if at all, was unknown 
to me, but I believed that we ought now to consider the possi- 
bility that relations between Vienna and Belgrade would become 
worse, in order that he, Sir Edward, should be able in good time 
to exert his influence in St. Petersburg, so that Russia should 
bring pressure on Serbia in the sense of compliance with Austria’s 
demands. 

Sir Edward appeared to have received no information of this ; 
but he admitted the dangers which the situation might bring 
along with it, and seemed to realise that any leading Austro- 
Hungarian statesman would find difficulty in refraining from 
energetic measures for long. He promised me to keep in touch 
with us in the matter, but would not give any decided expression 
of opinion for the moment. 

I then mentioned that Russia’s immense armaments and 
certain other indications, such as construction of strategic rail- 
ways, had not failed, according to my impressions when I was last 
in Berlin,+ to produce a certain amount of dissatisfaction there. 
Russia’s feelings for us and Austria were clearly not at all friendly. 
These facts in combination with the Bosnian trouble had made 
us pessimistic about the situation abroad. But since we were 
convinced that our policy and that of England were at one as 
regards maintaining peace and bringing the groups together, I 
thought it would benefit both parties to talk it over with him. 

Sir Edward repeated what he had recently said to me, namely 
that he knew of no sign of anti-German feeling in St. Petersburg. 
Still less did he believe that Russia had warlike intentions ; but 
he meant to consider the matter afresh and discuss it again with 
me, since it was his wish to keep touch with us in all matters of 
foreign policy. ‘ 

Finally I said that, as I wished to be quite frank with him 
and thought it important to keep him fully informed of our views 
and feelings, he must allow me to mention a rather ticklish ques- 
tion confidentially. We knew from his statements that there 
were no secret arrangements of a political nature between England 
and Russia. We had of course no reason to suspect the truth of 
his words, but we regretted that rumours continued to crop up 
of a naval understanding aimed at mutual co-operation against us 
in the event of war. 

It is evident that he did not directly forbid communications 
between the two navies on the subject of a joint war... . 


* Cf. Lichnowsky, My Mission to London, p. 31. 
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XXXIX. 639 


PRINCE vON LICHNOWSKY TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoLiwee, July oth, 1914 
Extract. 

. . . Sir Edward Grey said that since our last conversation 
he had enquired exhaustively as to the feeling about us in Russia 
and had found no reason for disquietude, and he seemed to be 
prepared to try and influence Russia’s attitude, if we wished him 
to. If, owing to the Serajevo murder, the Vienna Cabinet was 
forced to adopt a harsher attitude towards Serbia,! he seemed to 
wish to try immediately and induce Russia to take a calm view 
and adopt a conciliatory attitude towards Austria. Very much, 
he said, would depend on the form any intended measures would 
assume, and on whether they would not irritate Slav feeling in a 
way which would make it impossible for M. Sazonov to stand 
passively by. 

On the whole the Minister was in a thoroughly confident 
mood ; he said in a cheerful tone that he saw no reason for taking 
a pessimistic view of the situation. 


XXXVI. 357 


FLotTow, AMBASSADOR IN ROME, TO THE CHANCELLOR, BETHMANN- 
HoiiweeG, July roth, 1914 


Extract. 

.. . The Marquis San Giuliano said that the Austrian aspir- 
ations on the Lovéen mountains * were the hardest part of the 
question. Onmy remarking that many people in Austria thought 
acquisition of that mountain to be vital for Austria supposing 
Montenegro united with Serbia, the Minister, usually so cool and 
deliberate, became excited and said that we must not doubt for 
a moment that if Austria did this, it would not only mean an end 
of the Triple Alliance, but Italy would go to war with Austria . 


XXXIX. 640 
JAGow, IN BERLIN, TO ALBERT BALLIN, AT KISSINGEN, July 15th, 
IQI4 
Private letter. Very secret. 
Forgive me for disturbing your cure with these lines, but they 
are about a question which has always been near your heart— 


our relations with England. 
You will have read the articles in the Berliner Tageblatt 4 


t CieG Coals woul, 333; 

2 Against Montenegro. Cf. G. & T., XI, 337. 

* Cf. B. Huldermann, Albert Ballin, p. 299 et seq. 
“Cf. p. 369. 
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about certain naval arrangements between England and Russia, 
which gave rise to a question in the House of Commons and a 
somewhat ambiguous denial by Grey. I do not know how this 
news got on to Theodore Wolff’s editorial desk, and I was not 
altogether prepared to believe it at first, as it seemed to fit in too 
badly with our apparently improved relations and with the 
British disinclination for engagements of that kind. I naturally 
followed the matter up and—I tell you this in strict confidence 
—have meanwhile learned from very secret sources to my regret 
that the report has a foundation of truth. 


[The German Foreign Office had obtained copies of the correspond- 
ence between Benckendorff and Sazonovy, including the Grey-Cambon 
correspondence, which was enclosed in Benckendorff’s despatch of May 
23rd. (XXXIX. 633.) Cf. Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstuicke, p. 184 
et seq.; Grey, Twenty-five Years, I, p. 295.] 


Lichnowsky spoke to Grey about the Tageblatt, and after 
some hesitation Grey did not altogether deny the allegation. 
But there is really even more behind it than either Wolff could 
have known or the good Lichnowsky is willing to believe. Nego- 
ciations really are going on between London and St. Petersburg 
about a naval agreement, by which—this again is strictly confi- 
dential—Russia aims at co-operation for war on the sea on a 
large scale. In spite of pressure from Russia no conclusion has 
yet been arrived at, partly perhaps because the Tageblatt’s indis- 
cretion and the evident opposition of part of the Liberal Party 
have made Grey hesitate somewhat. But the Russians seem to 
be pressing very strongly, and who knows what they may be 
offering in exchange. Grey, however, will surely not oppose its 
being concluded if he does not meet with opposition inside his 
own Party or in the Cabinet. He may get out of it like Pilate 
by saying that the negociations are not being conducted between 
the Cabinets but between the naval authorities. I leave it an 
open question whether the British with characteristic casuistry 
are negociating with mental reservations and mean at the critical 
moment not to take a hand unless it suits them, because a casus 
foederis is presumably not provided for in the agreement. Soeven 
if, according to the British view, the arrangement is still perhaps 
rather a vague one, the result of it will certainly be very real 
encouragement to the aggressive tendencies in Russia. 

I need not describe further the importance of the matter for 
us. We could hardly continue thinking of going on with our 
rapprochement with England. So that I think it highly import- 
ant to try once more to wreck the scheme. Perhaps if the Liberal 
Party took alarm once more or a member of the Cabinet spoke 
strongly against it, Grey might shrink from taking a final decision. 

It occurs to me that you, with your constant intimate relations 
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with leading Englishmen—is not Lord Haldane a friend of yours ? 
—inight insinuate a warning note about the Channel. My idea is 
that you should write that you heard at Kiel that the Tageblatt’s 
revelations have a foundation of truth; that our Navy is much 
disturbed about it, and you look forward to a fresh intensive and 
inevitable naval scare and a big Naval Bill as the result. They 
are pulling long faces in the Wilhelmstrasse also and are asking 
anxiously whether all the uphill work for a rapprochement with 
England is not going hopelessly to smash. The feeling that the 
iron ring is being drawn tighter and tighter round us may lead to 
dangerous consequences, now that Russia’s armaments are daily 
growing more of a menace and the pan-Slav tendencies more and 
more aggressive. 

I do not know whether this idea is possible or profitable, but I 
consider that nothing should be left untried in order to wreck the 
scheme. I should be grateful for your views and to learn what 
you think you can possibly do. In any case speed is required to 
prevent the Agreement being concluded, for which M. Poincaré 
is working in St. Petersburg. 

Postscript. 

Since I wrote the above yesterday, I find a fresh article in 
to-day’s Berliner Tageblatt by Wolff. His informants appear to 
take an even more serious view. 


German Note. 
Ballin went to Berlin on July 15th on receipt of Jagow’s letter, and 
thence to London. 


XXXIX. 643 
BALLIN, IN LONDON, To JAGow, July 24th, 1914 
Private letter. Secret. 

I met Sir Edward Grey dining with Haldane last evening and 
told them after dinner that the reports I had read in the Press 
concerning Anglo-Russian naval negociations had given me such 
an unpleasant impression, that I was bound to fear that if they 
were confirmed or continued to spread they would disturb the 
friendly relations between England and Germany once again, 
and that Germany might perhaps find herself obliged to meet the 
new situation thus created by increased naval construction. I 
naturally felt special interest in the question whether a shadow 
had fallen on the friendly relations, which I had had some small 
part in bringing about ; and equally naturally I was tempted to 
ask Grey the indiscreet question whether and to what extent the 
reports about Anglo-Russian negociations were true. I said he 
was only talking to a private person and so need not seek a diplo- 
matic evasion of the question, which he could leave unanswered 
if it suited him. 
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I may sum up the results of my conversation with Grey and 
Haldane as follows: 

(t) Grey declares that the friendly relations, which could be 
said to be a result of the Haldane Mission, were not only not in 
the least disturbed, but actually improved by the co-operation 
of Germany and England during the Balkan troubles and by 
the negociations on other subjects ; 

(2) also that the political situation had so shaped itself during 
the last ten years that England belonged to a group, and it was 
natural that members of that group should find subjects to dis- 
cuss, and that it was not possible to refuse to join in the discussion. 
England’s position in respect of France and Russia was similar 
to Germany’s in her group in respect of Austria and Italy ; 

(3) he was however very willing to inform me that no such 
naval Convention existed, nor did England intend to consent 
to anything of the kind. 

After Grey left us I sat for some time with Haldane, who 
wished to be warmly remembered to the Chancellor ; he seconded 
Grey’s statements most emphatically and explained to me that 
the restless French friend for domestic reasons often brought 
up questions in public which could not be discussed seriously. 
Grey believes that the distribution of forces, which has taken 
place in the two groups, makes the happiest guarantee for peace 
in the world or at any rate between the Great Powers. It was 
self-evident that Germany’s strong armaments were bound to 
drive the other Powers into great expenses and efforts in the 
direction of armaments, It was of course highly deplorable and 
was undoubtedly a heavy strain on the chances of friendly co- 
operation. 

The Austrian Note of the 23rd, containing an ultimatum to 
Serbia, is very mildly criticised here. It has a certain analogy 
with the present situation here, for Ulster is the question of the 
moment. Last night the gentlemen were extraordinarily pessi- 
mistic about it. 

To-night I dine with Winston Churchill 2 and hope to travel 
to Cologne on Monday, where there are meetings on the 29th 
and 30th of the North Atlantic Shipping Company 


[The German version of the Foreign Office Documents stops short 
at this point. But for weeks before that diplomacy had been out of 
the running ; consequently a complete history of events cannot be hoped 
for in a series of despatches, which are but a record of what was allowed 
to pass through diplomatic channels. 

The following quotation (given by Herr A. von Wegerer in his 


eetext.in G. & Tl) S64, 
* Cf. Huldermann, Albert Ballin, p. 302; Churchill, The World Crisis, 
p. 195 et seq. 
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Refutation of the Versailles War Guilt Thesis, published in English in New 
York, 1930) will serve as an indication of how the German Foreign Office 
was kept in the dark as to the plans of the Austrian and German war 
parties. It is part of a letter from Bethmann-Hollweg to Tschirschky, 
in Vienna, written on July 29th, 1914: 

“At Petersburg the Austrian Government announces its territorial 
disinterestedness ; us it leaves entirely at sea regarding its programme ; 
Rome is put off with meaningless phrases on the compensation question, 
at London Mensdorff is giving away portions of Serbia to Bulgaria and 
Albania, and placing himself in direct opposition to Vienna’s solemn 
declarations at Petersburg. I must draw from these contradictions the 
conclusion that . . . the Government at Vienna is entertaining plans 
which it thinks advisable to keep secret from us, in order to assure itself 
of German support in any event and not to expose itself to a possible 
refusal of that support by making them public.’] 
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